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Hygienic Control of the Anilin Dye Industry in 
Europe. 


By ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 





was sent by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics to Europe to 

visit the factories in which anilin dyes and ‘ye intermediates 
are manufactured. The purpose was to see what measures are taken in 
those countries to protect the workers against the danger of industrial 
poisoning, for the manufacture of dyes is of quite recent develop- 
ment in the United States and we are still unfamiliar with some of 
the complicated compounds which are used or produced and do not 
know just where danger from poisoning should be looked for. A dye 
works in St. Denis, near Paris, one in Basel, Switzerland, one in the 
neighborhood of Frankfort on the Main, several in Manchester, and 
one each in Huddersfield and Liverpool were visited. The industry 
is very new in France, but both the Swiss and the English have had 
a longer experience than have Americans, and the Germans, of course, 
have been making anilin dyes for some 50 years. 


LD wssee the spring and summer of this year (1919) the author 












Foreign Experience With Poisonous Compounds in the Dye 
Industry. 





One of our difficulties in controlling occupational poisoning in 
American dye works has been our ignorance of the effects on the 
human body of the many substances which are encountered and we 
have had to depend on published reports from Germany and England 
to tell us where to look for danger and how to provide against 
it, but these reports do not cover all the substances used and there- 
fore every opportunity was used to discuss this subject with the 
men who. have had practical experience in the industry for many 
years. Sometimes the statements they made were puzzling and 
confusing, for while one man would tell me that a certain compound 
was very bad to handle, was a constant source of dermatitis among 
the men, or of even more serious symptoms of general poisoning, 
another man would tell me that his factory had used the same com- 
pound for years and had had practically no trouble. The only way 
to explain these contradictory experiences was to visit the two 
factories and note the way in which the compound in question was 
handled. For instance, if dinitrobenzene in dry form is shoveled up, 
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pushed in an open truck and charged into a reducer, without any 
precautions against dust or contact, dinitrobenzene will be respon- 
sible for industrial poisoning in that plant, while in one where thie 
same substance is melted and blown through pipes it will give no 
trouble at all. 

The Germans are in position to give the most valuable information 
on the toxicity of these substances because even though they may 
no longer have any cases of poisoning, they can tell of their experience 
in earlier years when little was known about the effects of the new 
compounds till some workman or chemist had developed poisoning 
from them. The precautions taken in German plants are very 
elaborate, but they are based on accidents which have actually 
occurred among workmen, or on careful animal experiments to 
determine the effects of a new substance. For instance, in the plant 
I visited, several workmen, some years ago, became ill with symp- 
toms resembling arsenical poisoning. Careful examination failed to 
show any possibility of arsenical poisoning and so all the compounds 
used in that department were tested on animals, and it was discov- 
ered that pyrogallic acid (trihydroxybenzene C,H,(HO),) was 
responsible for the trouble. It is much more poisonous than tlie 
closely related phenol (monohydroxybenzene ©C,H;HO) and_ pro- 
duces quite different symptoms, in fact, it resembles closely arsenic in 
its action. As a result, the management decided to discontinue thie 
manufacture of the yellow dye which was made from this compound. 

It is not possible in this article to describe in detail the effects on 
the workers of the poisonous compounds that are used for making 
dyes or are accidentally evolved in the course of certain reactions. 
An article containing the essential features of these forms of industrial 
poisoning has already been published in the Montuiy Lasor Review 
for February, 1919, and it will be sufficient to say here that these 
compounds belong chiefly to three classes of substances. First, 
there is benzene or coal tar and its derivatives, making up what is 
known as the aromatic series. These are the nitrobenzenes, nitro- 
chlorbenzenes, anilin (C,H,(NH,)), nitranilins, phenol, nitro and 
amido phenols and the similar derivatives of toluene C,H,(CH,). 
which is simply benzene with a CH, added. The second group be- 
longs to the so-called aliphatic series, of which alcohol is a member. 
Both grain alcohol and wood alcohol are used, but especially the lat- 
ter. Acetic acid, the acetates, acetone, and other ketones, formaldc- 
hyde, and other aldehydes belong to this group. Finally, in the third 
group are the inorganic compounds, the heavy acids, nitric, hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric; the caustic alkalis, esjecially caustic soda; lime; 
and certain oxidizing agents, of which bichromate of potash and 
peroxide of lead are the most important. 


.{1666] 
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Benzene (C,H,). 


There have been many cases of acute benzene poisoning in the 
United States in recent years. When the supply of this compound 
from Germany was cut off by the war, Americans began to produce 
it at gas works and coke ovens. As a result, benzene became avail- 
able for a large number of processes in which formerly the petroleum 
distillates were used, since it is a much more powerful solvent than 
naphtha or benzine, but up to this time had been too expensive for 
general use. It also found extensive use in the making of phenol 
for the explosive picric acid (trinitrophenol C,H,(NO,),). Cases of 
sudden and very serious poisoning have occurred in connection with 
the distilling and use of benzene in this country, and not a few 
deaths. The effects of inhaling benzene fumes are very rapid and 
men have been known to die after only a few minutes’ exposure, for 
it attacks the centers in the central nervous system which control 
respiration and the heart beat and heat production. Chronic 
poisoning shows itself in nervous symptoms such as headache, weak- 
ness, dizziness, and in profound changes in the blood and blood 
vessels. The red corpuscles may be reduced, in chronic benzene 
poisoning, from the normal 5,000,000 per cubic centimeter to less 
than 1,000,000 and the white corpuscles from 7,000 or 8,000 to a 
few hundred. At the same time, there may be rupture of the small 
blood vessels with hemorrhage from nose and mouth and the appear- 
ance of purple spots on the skin, so that the man looks as if he were 
badly bruised. These cases of chronic poisoning also may end in 
death. 

The German factory inspection reports have always had a few 
cases each year of severe benzene poisoning and some of these have 
occurred in dye works, usually in the course of repairing or cleaning 
a benzene storage tank. In England, so far as I could ascertain, 
there have been no serious cases in connection with dye manufac- 
ture. As we shall see later the English use extraordinary precau- 
tions in cleaning and repairing stills and tanks. 


Anilin (C,H;NH,). 


This is the picture of mild anilin poisoning as given by the physi- 
ciait in chief of one of the largest German factories, the one at Hoechst: 


The workman experiences a sense of fatigue and lassitude, his head aches, his 
eyes are dull, his gait lagging, his movements have lost all elasticity, his speech is 
slow, hesitating, he has the appearance of a man slightly drunk. His face is gray, 
his lips bluish, his appetite is completely lost. This is the typical picture. Some 
men may complain of disturbance of vision, or of increased urination and the urine 
is likely to be dark-colored. Or the man may not feel ill at all, but his fellow work- 
men notice that his lips are blue. If then he is sent away from contact with anilin 
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he recovers his normal condition quickly, unless he indulges in alcohol, in which 
case al] his symptoms are exaggerated and he becomes really ill. 

Such cases occur when there is only a slight exposure, as to the fumes of anilin on 
a hot day. But if the exposure is greater, if anilin is spilled on the clothes or hands 
and face, the symptoms are much more serious. The color of the lips, at first livid, 
becomes dark biue, almost black; there is increasing difficulty in walking, till the 
man falls down; there is alteration in the pulse, though not in the temperature; the 
pupils dilate but still react to light; the expired air carries the odor of anilin; con- 
sciousness may be lost and when the man comes to, he is likely to vomit and to com- 
plain of intense headache; he passes thick, dark urine. Difficult urination may per- 
sist for several days and a constant desire to urinate may last still longer. 


The symptoms above described are not peculiar to anilin poison- 
ing, they are set up also by the other amido (NH,) and nitro (NO,) 
derivatives of benzene, indeed some of these compounds act more 
rapidly and severely than does anilin. The nitrobenzenes, especi- 
ally mononitrobenzene (C,H,;NO,), which is a liquid, is a more 
dangerous poison than anilin and so is dinitrobenzene (C,H,(NO,),), 
although since it is solid, it does not produce its effect so quickly. 
All these are blood poisons, causing destruction of the red blood 
corpuscles, as shown by the appearance of blood coloring matter in 
the urine and by a more or less profound anemia. They also change 
the hemoglobin of the blood in such a way as to diminish its oxygen- 
carrying power, and thus the victim of poisoning suffers from more 
or less severe air hunger, as shown by breathlessness, blue lips, 
rapid heart, dizziness, and fainting. The methemoglobin which is 
formed in the place of normal hemoglobin gives to the blood a brown- 
ish color which is quite recognizable if a drop of blood is drawn from 
the tip of the finger. 

Jaundice muy appear as a later symptom of severe poisoning by 
one of these compounds. The symptoms of chronic poisoning have 
not been so well studied as the acute symptoms. There is one im- 
portant result of chronic anilin poisoning which has aroused much 
attention in Germany. Some years ago, German surgeons began to 
notice that a surprisingly large proportion of the cases of bladder 
tumor that came to the hospitals were in anilin dye workers. These 
cases were rare, of course, but so much more frequent than among 
workmen in other industries as to show that the condition is occu- 
pational in character. In all the factories I visited, I made inquiry 
as to bladder tumors, but the only places where men were found 
who had any experience with this very slowly developing form of 
chronic anilin poisoning were the German factory and the oldest of 
the English. In the latter they have had only two or three known 
cases in the past 20 years, but the physician in charge has heard 
of others and is of the opinion that examination of the force in any 
of the older plants in England would reveal some cases. Whatever 
the substance is that reaches the bladder and sets up this chronic 
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irritation, eventuating in tumor formation and sometimes in cancer, 
it is an amido, not a nitro compound. Nitrobenzene workers do 
not have more than their proportion of bladder tumors; anilin 
workers do. 

In all these countries special precautions are taken against in- 
dustrial poisoning in the department where benzene is nitrated to 
mononitrobenzene and then reduced to anilin by the action of hy- 
drochlorie acid and iron filings (a process known as acid reduction) 
and in those departments where anilin is transformed into various 
compounds for use as dye intermediates. The Europeans agree 
with us in regarding nitrobenzene as more poisonous than anilin, 
although cases of nitrobenzene poisoning are rarer than anilin poison- 
ing because there is not nearly so much exposure to the former. 
However, when a case does occur, it is agreed that the symptoms 
are likely to be more serious and the disability to last longer than 
in anilin poisoning. The French tell of serious cases, sometimes 
fatal, from accidents with nitrobenzene. 

Anilin salt, which is anilin hydrochloride made by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on anilin, is a solid compound not volatile, and 
is not considerea dangerous by practical men. Whatever illness 
arises in the anilin salt department is thought to come from the expo- 
sure to anilin itself, not to the hydrochloride. However, it must not 
be forgotten that two English experimenters, Price-Jones and Boy- 
cott' succeeded in producing all the symptoms typical of anilin 
poisoning by administering anilin salt to animals. It is really to all 
intents and purposes only anilin dissolved in hydrochloric acid, but 
since it is a solid, it does not fume as anilin does nor is it so readily ab- 
sorbed through theskin. In the Manchester works local factory inspec- 
tors had insisted on special precautions in this department, covered 
pans, and forced ventilation, as a result of some cases of poisoning 
that had occurred, but the managers said that the cases were caused 
by anilin, not by the salt. One of the physicians told of a very severe 
case with blood in the urine in a man who spilt anilin on the floor 
and undertook to sweep it up, walking in it as he did so, and getting 
the soles of his shoes soaked. In another English plant, it was stated 
that this was the only department where they had ever had anilin 
poisoning take place through soaked shoes, a statement which was 
an unconscious indictment of their methods of manufacture, because 
nothing is much more reprehensible than to allow pools of anilin 
water to lie on the floor. 


1Guy’s Hospital Reports, London, 1909, vol. 43, p. 309. 
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Dinitrobenzene (C,H,(NO,),) and Dinitrotoluene (C,H;(CH,)(NO.),). 


The English and Germans know far more about these two com. 
pounds than we do, especially about dinitrobenzene, commonly 
called DNB, which was for years before the World War a favorite 
explosive in both countries. It has a very bad reputation in both, 
having been the cause of much troublesome dermatitis and not a little 
systemic poisoning. In France also serious poisoning has accom- 
panied the manufacture and use of DNB. Mention may be made here 
of the fact that during the latter part of the war our Ordnance Depart- 
ment was manufacturing DNB for use as an explosive and that the 
workmen suffered from the usual symptoms typical of this group of 
poisons. Dinitrotoluene, called DNT, which was produced as 4 
step in the making of TNT, resembles DNB very closely, but is not 
as toxic. 

In most English plants great care is taken in the handling of DNB 
for reduction to phenylendiamine (C,H,(NH,),), and of DNT for 
reduction to toluylendiamine (C,H,(CH,)(NH,),). Of course there 
is not nearly so much opportunity for poisoning from these two 
compounds in dye works as in the manufacture of explosives, but tie 
experience gained in the latter industry has influenced the attitude 
toward them in the dye industry. One English physician in discuss- 
ing DNB poisoning told of an unusual symptom he had observed 
in two men. They had recurrent attacks of staggering gait, just as 
if they were drunk, the condition persisting about a week. Another 
physician, Dr. Lewis Cairns, of Huddersfield, has found that there is 
a loss of specific gravity in the blood of men poisoned by DNB and 
that it is possible to get warning of an acute attack of toxemia by 
testing the blood for this change. ‘The test is simple; one has only 
to let a drop of normal blood fall into a test tube of chloroform and then 
a drop of the suspected blood and compare the gravity of the two. 

In Germany DNB is not handled in solid form, but melted and 
blown through pipes into closed receptacles. Packing the solid 
DNB in barrels is done by the use of a false cover which is made with 
two openings, one connected with the hopper of DNB, the other with 
the dust collecting system. In this way all dusty shoveling and scoop- 
ing is prevented. However, even after the barrels are packed and 
ciosed, they must be stored in an open shed, for the Germans have 
found that m warm weather enough fumes may be given off from 
these barrels to affect the men working near them. 


Chlorbenzenes. 


Dinitrochlorbanzene (C,H,CI(NO,),) is generally thought to caure 
more troublesome skin eruptions than DNB, but not such serious 
general symptoms. It causes a great deal of skin disease, even tiie 
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men who load closed barrels into freight cars may get enough on 
their hands and arms to set up a dermatitis. In the German factory 
the same precautions are taken with dinitrochlorbenzene as with 
DNB. The barrels are stored in an open shed, for here also there may 
be an escape of fumes in hot weather. 

When general poisoning from dinitrochlorbenzene occurs, it is 
said that the men do not show symptoms while at work; they go home 
apparently quite well, not even blue-lipped, but then they gradually 
grow drowsy, their lips turn blue, and they collapse. In Germany 
several cases are on record of men who worked in chlorbenzene or 
nitrochlorbenzene who did not appear to be affected, but when, after 
leaving for home, they took a couple of drinks of beer or perhaps only 
one drink of ‘‘schnaps’’ suddenly became dizzy and confused, the 
face becoming first suffused then livid, the breathing rapid, and the 
pulse weak; in some instances there was loss of consciousness. 

Both these features—slow onset of symptoms and rapid develop- 
ment of poisoning under the influence of aleohol—are common to all 
the nitro and amido compounds, not only to those with the chlor 
atom. 

In studies made in our munition works during the war we found 
that the men working with trinitrotoluene could not stand alcohol; 
that they knew quite well the danger of drinking while on the job and 
would sometimes lay off for a few days to get rid of the TNT and 
then go on a spree, but not return to TNT till they were thoroughly 
over the effects of the drink. In at least three deaths from TNT 
poisoning, alcohol seemed to have played an important part.’ In 
England, a boy who spilled some mononitrochlorbenzene on his 
clothes died in less than 24 hours. 


Miscellaneous Compounds of the Benzene Ring. 


All nitro and amido derivatives of benzene are capable of setting 
up a dermatitis and symptoms of general poisoning which usually 
resemble those of anilin poisoning. Paranitranilin (C,H,NO,NH,), 
dinitrochlorbenzene, meta- and para-phenylendiamine, are the 
ones usually said to give trouble from skin disease. There is more 
complaint of this kind of poisoning than of the systemic, not because 
it is really as serious as systemic, but because it causes a longer disa- 
bility as a usual thing and it is a greater cause of dissatisfaction 
among workers and consequent labor turnover. Certainly it is true 
in our dye works that men quit work more on account of dermatitis 
than for any other reason. They will endure fairly serious symp- 
toms of general poisoning longer than they will endure a burning, 
itching eczema. 





JMONTHLY Labor REVIEW, January, 1919, p. 248. 
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The two phenylendiamines, para-, which is used as a sulphur dye 
intermediate and as a dye for fur, and meta-, which is used as an in- 
termediate for Bismarck brown, Manchester brown, and many azo 
dyes, are made ard used in large quantities in English factories, but 
opinions differ much as to their danger, so much so that one is forced 
to conclude that the difference depends on methods of handling. 
One plant claims to have used quantities of metaphenylendiaming 
for 10 years and never had a case of poisoning; in another this is 
looked on as more troublesome than the para isomer. 


Dinitrophenol (C,H,HO(NO,),). 


This is not so important a compound in dye manufacture as many 
others, but it deserves special mention because of the French experi- 
ence during the war. The favorite explosive of the French is meli- 
nite, a mixture of picric acid (trinitrophenol) and dinitrophenol. 
Their favorite method of manufacture is not by nitration of phenol, 
as is ours, but by hydrolysis of dinitrochlorbenzene to dinitrophenol 
and then by nitration to trinitrophenol. It was in the handling of the 
dinitrophenol that the French had most of their cases of munition 
poisoning. ‘TNT, which caused so much trouble in England, hardly 
gave any at all in France, but they had more than 40 deaths from 
dinitrophenol poisoning. The research into the action of this sub- 
stance, which was carried on by Government experts, was very ad- 
mirably done and it is to be hoped that the French Government will 
soon publish it.!. Only the essential features are given here. 

This poison does not give much warning of its action; usually there 
is only a short premonitory stage during which the workman feels 
tired and has some pain in the abdomen, or perhaps vomits. Then, 
it may be after he has left work and is on his way home, he begins to 
suffer from intense thirst and a feeling of constriction in the chest; 
suddenly he grows very weak, so that he cannot goon. By the time 
he is brought home he is bathed in perspiration; he has increasinz 
difficulty in breathing and is full of anxiety and fear. His tempera- 
ture rises to 103°, then 105°, or even higher. In very severe cases 
the temperature before death has been as high as 107° or 108°, and in 
one, just after death, the temperature taken under the arm was 10°) . 
Absolutely nothing characteristic is found in the organs or blood after 
death. 

During the war, a great deal of picric acid was made in the Unite: 
States, but not by the French method. Two American plants did for 
a short time use the French method and in both dinitrophenol poiso:- 
ing occurred, one plant having three cases, the other asinglecase. [n 





! The Public Health Reports for Oct. 24, 1919, contain an article by Roger G. Perkinsin which the Freucs 
experience and researches are fully set forth. 
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the latter, the course of the poisoning was not typical. The man 
died after an illness lasting several days and autopsy showed that he 
was suffering from a toxic jaundice, such as occurred in men working 
with trinitrotoluene, or TNT. But in the other plant, the three men 
who were affected died within a few hours after the symptoms came 
on, and their histories were just like the histories of dinitrophenol 
cases in France. 

Compounds of the benzene ring may contain the same chemical 
atoms, but if the grouping of those atoms is different their chemical 
action and their effect on human beings may be quite different. 
Thus if the nitro group NO, attaches itself to a certain position on 
the benzene ring, a compound will be formed which differs in some 
respects from a compound which is like it in every way except that 
the nitro group is joined to another position on the ring. In the case 
of dinitrophenol there is only one grouping which is capable of setting 
up the peculiar form of poisoning just described. This is the 1-2-4 
isomer, as it is called, and is illustrated in the accompanying diagram. 

HO 
C 


FN, 
HC’ \CNO, 


{ ¥ ‘i 
I a CH 





~~ 
CNO, 

That is, the HO group which changes benzene (C,H,) to phenol 
(C,H,HO) occupies position 1 in the ring. The two NO, groups, 
which change phenol to dinitrophenol, occupy positions 2 and 4. It 
is easy to see that other isomers could be formed, such as 1-2-6 or 
1-3-5, ete., and as a matter of fact six isomers are known, but none 
possesses the peculiar characteristics of the 1-2-4 isomer. So far 
as the writer knows the form used in dye manufacture is this 1-2-4 
isomer, and although no cases of poisoning of this kind have been 
reported from dye works it is well to bear in mind the possibility of 
their occurrence. It is also quite possible that as new compounds 
are introduced into this industry some one that is not yet known to 
have these characteristics may suddenly give rise to accidents as un- 
expected as were these dinitrophenol cases in the French munition 
works. 


Dimethyl Sulphate ((CH;),S0,). 


There is a famous case of poisoning from dimethyl sulphate in 
the German literature, a chemist who spilled some on his person, sus- 
tained severe burns and died soon after of pneumonia. That is 
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the only case the writer has ever been able to discover, but so wel] 
were the poisonous qualities of this body known that it was one of 
those selected for experimental use as a war gas, though it did not 
prove to be practically serviceable. Experiments are now being 
carried on in the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research and it 
has been found that animals made to inhale dimethyl! sulphate de- 
velop a widespread affection of the nerves of sensation. The fumes 
also cause inflammation of the air tubes, with the formation of a diphi- 
theritic membrane, and pulmonary edema.' 

The well known industrial case mentioned above occurred in the 
Mannheim factory in Germany and while no other serious cases Beem 
to have arisen since then, there are occasional references in the Ger- 
man factory inspection reports to men suffering from respiratory 
troubles while working with dimethyl sulphate. On the other hand, 
the English users of this compound laid more stress on the caustic 
action on the skin and eyes. - 

The use of dimethyl! sulphate to methylate anilin and to methylate 
nitrophenol to nitranisol is not necessary, for the same reactions can 
be brought about by means of methyl alcohol or methyl chloride 
under heat and pressure. In the German plant visited, the latter 
method is used, because they consider dimethyl sulphate decidedly 
dangerous. This same opinion was expressed in some of the English 
factories, but in others it was used and the course defended by the 
assertion that the dangers had been greatly exaggerated. In one 
English factory the men were provided with goggles and rubber 
gloves by the management but were not using them and were han- 
dling the dimethyl! sulphate with a little less care than they gave to 
caustic soda. Here it was said that only one really bad case of blis- 
tering had occurred, that burns on the skin or inflammation of the 
eyes were the worst accident to be anticipated. On the other hand, 
the men in charge of another English plant said very emphatically 
that it was bad stuff and they would not have it about. 


Phosgene or Carbonyl Chloride (COCI,). 


This gas has become very widely known through its extended use 
in gas warfare during the last period of the war. In dye manufacture 
it is used to produce Michler’s ketone and has therefore been known 
in Germany for some years and the dangers involved in its manu- 
facture and use are familiar to the Germans. So far, no cases of 
poisoning from phosgene have been reported from English dye 
works, although several have occurred in the United States. The 
English had a good deal of poisoning among the men making gas 





1AuerJ. Generalized Analgesia and Localized Pulmonary Edema in Cats after Exposure to a War (as 
((CH3)_ S04). 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 1918, vol. 15, pp. 104, 106. 
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shells, 27 in the first year and 60 the following year. A special mask 
containing charcoal and caustic potash is said to be an efficient pro- 
tection for workmen exposed for a short time to phosgene gas. 


Chromates. 


The occurrence of chrome ulcers in the making and application of 
anilin dyes is frequently mentioned in German and English reports. 
It is especially in oxidizing anthracene to anthraquinone that the 
trouble comes. The chrome ulcers may form around the lips, or 
nostrils, or eyelids, or on the fingers, or if there are pools of chromate 
solution on the floor, ulcers may form on the feet. Very strict clean- 
liness of the premises and ample provision for personal cleanliness 
are necessary to avert such accidents. 


Hydrogen Arsenide (AsH;,). 


This poison is the one about which I heard most in England. They 
have recently had a startling experience with cases of hydrogen 
arsenide (arseniureted hydrogen) poisoning in their dye works and 
the factory inspection department will soon issue a report of a care- 
ful investigation into the causation and history of these cases. The 
older books on anilin dye manufacture always speak of the possi- 
bility of poisoning from arsenic used in the production of dyes, 
notably fuchsin, but that method of manufacture was abandoned 
long since. These English cases came, as do the majority of indus- 
trial cases of arsenical poisoning, from the accidental evolution of 
fumes of hydrogen arsenide as a result of the action of a heavy acid 
on a metal when one or the other carries arsenic as an impurity. 

There are several processes in dye manufacture in which such an 
accident may take place. One of the English cases was a plumber 
who went into an empty sulphuric acid tank to repair it. That is, 
the tank was technically empty, it had been washed out and there 
was only about a bucketful of fluid left at the bottom. Neverthe- 
less the arsenic content of the acid was great enough to cause fatal 
poisoning in the man, who died of hemorrhagic nephritis two days 
later. A similar, but still more disastrous accident, took place 
not long ago in New Jersey. Here three men went into an iron tank 
that had contained chamber acid but was supposed to be empty 
and clean. All were quickly overcome by fumes of AsH, and two 
died from its effects. It does not take much arsenic in this form 
to cause severe poisoning. According to Rambousek ' an amount 
corresponding to about one hundredth of a milligram of arsenic is 
sufficient. 





1 Industrial Poisoning. J. Rambousek. Trans. by T. M. Legge, London, 1913, p. 197. ° 
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The other sources of hydrogen arsenide in the dye industry are 
reduction processes, both acid and alkaline. In reducing nitroben- 
zene to anilin, nitrotoluene to toluidin, and so forth, this gas may he 
given off and therefore it is dangerous to send cleaners or pipefitters 
into the reducer, aside from the danger of the nitro and amido bodies. 
The arsenic may be contained in the iron but is more likely to be in 
the acid. One English manager told me that he had had four men 
on sick leave at once as a result of such an accident as this. The 
same risk must be thought of in connection with the reduction of 
nitro- to amido-naphthosulphonic acid. 

But it is especially in the making of benzidin (C,H, NH,) (C,H, NH,), 
as this is done in English plants and in some American plants, that 
precautions against arsenic poisoning must be taken,' for it is here 
that a large number of English workmen have recently been found to 
be suffering from mild or severe poisoning. As I understand it, the 
method of making benzidin in these English plants is as follows: 
Nitrobenzene is reduced to hydrazobenzene by means of zine dust 
and caustic soda. One of the Home Office experts believes that at 
this point hydrogen arsenide may be given off, but the industrial 
chemists are sceptical. There is no doubt, however, as to the danger 
of the next stage, when hydrochloric acid is used to dissolve out the 
zinc dust and leave hydrazobenzene. This process must be carried 
out in the cold, for otherwise some of the hydrazobenzene might bo 
converted to benzidin, pass into solution and be lost, and therefore it 
is customary in these factories to open up the acidifying tub and drop 
chunks of ice into the acid. This is the point at which the accidents 
have usually arisen, for if arsenic is present in the zine dust, or in the 
acid, there may be a sudden evolution of AsH, when they meet and 
the liquid may ‘‘boil over,” as the men say. Usually the zinc is the 
substance at fault in the most serious accidents, for the acid seldom 
carries as much arsenic as may be carried by the zinc. Since the 
latter is in powder form, the conditions are ideal for the production 
of the gas and since the tub must be opened to admit, the ice, its 
escape is easy. 

The next stage is also attended with some danger, and here, too, 
cases of poisoning have developed. The contents of the tub with the 
zinc chloride in solution and the crystals of hydrazobenzene are sent 
into a filter press and if AsH, is present, bubbles may be given off 
from the liquid and from the paste. In one of these English plants it 
was evident that just this had happened and the chemist in charge 
spoke with much emphasis of the necessity of providing good drains 
under the filter press and thoroughly flushing the floor from time to 
time, never letting any of the fluid lie about in pools. He said that 





1 Exactly the same process is used in reducing nitrotoluene to tolidin and orthonitranisol to dianisidin. 
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the use of compressed air to blow out the filter press was an advantage 
also because this served to carry off whatever fumes might be left. 
In the last stage, when the hydrazobenzene is heated to boiling by 
steam to convert it to benzidin it is possible that some unchanged 
azobenzene may be given off with the steam and this compound is 
decidedly poisonous. 

In consequence of the accidents which have occurred, the English 
factory inspectors are insisting on changes in the equipment of ben- 
zidin departments, provision of fume pipes for the reduction, acidify- 
ing, and final conversion pans, proper drains for the filter presses, and 
soon. In one, the management has put in a long sluiceway to the 
manhole of the acidifying pan, with a valve at the end and the ico 
is sent down this sluice by the workmen who can thus stand at a dis- 
tance from the manhole, too far to inhale whatever fumes might 
escape. This was the plant that had the most trouble in its benzidin 
department. In another, the cases of hydrogen arsenide poisoning 
had occurred in connection with the reduction of nitro- to amido- 
naphthosulphonic acid and since then they have used arsenic-free acid 
(contact acid) only for this reaction, but even so the iron may con- 
tain arsenic, so they test the fumes from time to time with mercuric 
chloride paper. 

This way of making benzidin is rather crude and is not used in 
our largest plants. It is perfectly possible to produce the proper 
degree of cold by means of brine coils and so avoid the opening of 
the acidifier for ice. This does not, however, do away with the risk 
of escaping fumes if for any other reason the manhole is opened, or 
if there is a leak, nor does it prevent fumes at the filter press, nor 
the risk of poisoning the men who repair or clean the acidifying 
kettle. There is a process in use in at least one American plant 
which does not involve the use of acid and is quite free from any 
danger of arsenic at any stage. By this method the zinc dust is not 
changed to the chloride and dissolved out, but is separated by passage 
through a very fine screen which catches the crystals of hydrazoben- 
zene and lets the dust through. 

In smaller American plants the procedure may be the same as 
that in England, and carried on without any precautions. I came 
rather accidentally upon the history of an occurrence in one of our 
smaller plants which was quite like those described to me in England. 
In going through the records of a hospital in a New Jersey town I 
found histories of two men poisoned while on a night shift, both 
made very ill and one of them dying some three weeks later. They 
had been employed in a plant which I visited and which I found was 
making napthionic acid from alpha-naphthylamine and sulphuric 
acid, and also benzidin base and sulphate by the process just described. 
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The company had installed a fume pipe but had never completed j; 
and it was never used. According to information obtained from 4 
physician the men in the hospital were two out of five affected on t)\y 
same night shift by some gases of unknown nature. The diagnosis 
given was, very naturally, ‘“‘anilin or alpha-naphthylamine poisonine. 

Fortunately I was able to run down one of the four survivors of thie 
accident and he gave me an intelligent account of it. He worked at 
the benzidin end and his job entailed watching the process til! a 
change in color from red to white came and then putting in acii. 
I suppose this means the change from red oxyazobenzene to w!, 
hydrazobenzene. On the night of the accident he and four othe s 
were at work and, as the chemist was not there, they guessed at tlic 
amount of acid. He thought this the reason why, when it was added, 
the stuff “boiled over.”” The fumes knocked them all out and this 
man, C, went home and lay down on the floor, feeling very ill, | 
not more so than he had at other times, for he often had suffe: 
from fumes in this department during the 18 months he had been «1 
work there. When, however, he saw that his urine was the colo: 
blood, he realized that he was more seriously affected than « 
before, and as a matter of fact he was ill for about three monthis, 
during which time his wife said he ‘looked like a yellow corpse.” 
He had had several attacks of illness before, severe headache, da» 
urine, a bandlike feeling about the body, vomiting, loss of appetite, 
and great depression of spirits. He had not recovered his norm:!| 
health although it was more than 18 months since the accident. 

The second man, D, was treated at home for about two weeks for 
supposed typhoid fever, and no details as to this part of his history 
can be obtained, but probably, judging from the diagnosis, he had 
symptoms of abdominal distress of an aggravated kind. When he 
was finally brought to the hospital the Widal test disposed of the 
typhoid fever theory. He was then, on the 15th day after the acci- 
dent, in a semiconscious condition, there were ulcers in mouth, 
throat, and tongue, he had diarrhea and vomiting, and his body was 
shaken with tremors of the muscles. Albumen was found in the urine, 
but no blood. There was a very marked anemia, the red blood 
corpuscles being reduced to 1,780,000. Both spleen and liver were 
enlarged. In spite of his partial delirium he showed great pain and 
difficulty on urination and this symptom increased, together with 
retention of urine, diarrhea, and frequent vomiting during the two 
days in the hospital. He died on the third day but no autopsy wis 
made. : 

E went to the hospital 48 hours after the accident. He was then 
jaundiced, complaining of great pain in the lower chest and over tlie 
bladder, vomiting greenish fluid, voiding blood-red urine. There was 
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also pain and difficulty in urination. These symptoms persisted for 
two days, then slowly improved and he was discharged on the sixth 
day, “cured” according to the hospital record, but according to C he 
has never recovered his health since then nor been able to do a full 
day’s work. No blood count was made in this case, but hemoglobin 
was found in the urine. 

As for the other two, one never reported back to the plant and C 
knew nothing of his history. The fifth, a cousin of C, recovered 
completely. 

There seems little doubt that these were cases of poisoning from 
the escape of hydrogen arsenide when acid and zinc dust, one or the 
other containing arsenic, came together in the process of making 
benzidin. That the diagnosis of anilin poisoning should have been 
made is natural, for anilin also is a blood poison, one that destroys 
the red corpuscles thus causing the appearance of hemoglobin in the 
urine and later possibly jaundice. Anilin poisoning is also accom- 
panied by more or less pain in the abdomen and by vomiting, but all 
these symptoms were more accentuated and lasting in the cases in 
question than they are in anilin poisoning. No case of the latter 
is on record in which the victim passed into a typhoidlike condition 
lasting for days and terminating in death. On the other hand the 
histories of both these cases are very typical of arseniureted hydrogen 
poisoning. 

According to the English physicians with whom I talked, any case 
of supposed anilin or nitrobenzene poisoning which does not clear 
up but progresses to profound anemia or jaundice, should be looked 
on as possibly a case of arsenic poisoning and the urine examined for 
arsenic. One of these doctors showed me records of 16 such exami- 
nations he had recently made. He had found traces of arsenic in the 
urine of almost all, but in only five was the amount significant. 
These five were with one exception in the benzidin department, the 
fifth was making amidodiphenylamine by a reduction process in 
which he used zine dust, iron filings, hydrochloric acid and sodium 
bichromate. In two cases there were no symptoms complained of 
by the men, but their color was livid and their urine dark; in the 
other three the symptoms might have passed for anilin poisoning— 
jaundiced skin, dark urine, headache, and abdominal pains. 

In the light of this English experience it seems necessary for us 
to revise our views as to the dangers that may be encountered in 
the dye industry and as to the departments in which special pre- 
cautions should be taken. We must also bear in mind a possible 
error in diagnosis when a case of supposed anilin poisoning proves 
to be of unusual obstinacy or severity. A man who came under the 
observation of Dr. Alfred Stengel of Philadelphia, at the Occupational 
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Disease Clinic of the Pennsylvania University Hospital said he had 
been at work some weeks before in a plant making paranitranilin, 
had been poisoned and quit, but instead of recovering after he |oft 
work he had kept on losing strength. It was found that his red 
blood corpuscles were greatly diminished; his hemoglobin was only 
20 per cent. He was sent to the hospital and blood transfusion yas 
practiced three times, but without avail and he died. Now I do not 
know that this was not simply a case of pernicious anemia with no 
relation to the man’s work, but if it was occupational in character, 
I believe it is much more likely that it was caused by accidental 
exposure to hydrogen arsenide gas than to anilin or one of its deriva- 
tives. 


Methods of Prevention of Occupational Poisoning. 


In considering the methods that must be adopted to protect 
workers in dye manufacture against the dangers that may arise from 
their work the first to be taken up should be those that have to do 
with the working conditions themselves, the removal or prevention 
of fumes and dust, the ventilation and cleanliness of the workrooms. 
Of all the plants visited in Europe the German plant stands out as 
much the most carefully managed, the cleanest, and the most lavishly 
supplied. It is not extravagant to say that the passages between 
buildings and the roadways through the grounds of this German 
factory were as scrupulously clean as are our cleaner factories, far 
cleaner than some American plants. Next to it would come the 
Swiss plant, and then two of the English. The French and the other 
English plants were about like our usual plants, not so good as our 


-best, not so bad as our worst. I never saw floors as dirty or as sloppy 


over there as I have seen quite recently in our own country. 

In the German plant there was no odor anywhere, one could not 
have guessed what was being manufactured. They explained to me 
that it was never permitted to lay a wet piece of machinery or appa- 
ratus on the floor, for then the floor would gradually become im- 
pregnated with fluids. I was shown a smooth metal shelf placed near 
the opening of a manhole. When the lid must be removed it is laid 
on the shelf and the chemist in charge, who must inspect his depart- 
ments daily, is responsible for the cleanliness of that shelf. No fluid is 
ever allowed to drip or spill on the floor. That would be a disgracefu! 
disaster for which the chemist would have to answer, and if it re- 
sulted in a case of anilin poisoning the chemist would be called u) 
before a committee of the associated anilin industries, the ‘ be- 
rufsgenossenschaft,” for it is they who pay the sickness compen- 
sation and they make a strict inquiry into all cases of occupational 
disease. 
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This system seems to result in a more rigid control of the sources of 
industrial accident and disease than is obtained when each establish- 
ment carries its Own insurance and is alone responsible for the cases 
which occur in it. Naturally an association of all the members of a 
branch of industry can exert pressure upon one member which will 
result in a more careful supervision on the part of chemists and 
physicians than is to be expected when what happens in the plant 
is known only to that one plant and the loss falls only on it. Merely 
to save his face and avoid the disagreeable experience of examination 
at the hands of his colleagues the man in charge will do all he can to 
keep off accidents and accidental poisoning. After all, the criticism 
of one’s own class is the criticism most to be dreaded and it seems 
probable that the influence of the “ Berufsgenossenschaft”’ is more 
potent than the authority of the factory inspection department. 

As for fumes, there is in this German plant a rule that all vapors 
and gases, even plain steam, must be carried off by a fume pipe which 
can be connected up with the air exhaust system. Always before 
opening an autoclave or kettle the rule is to turn on the draft and 
leave it on while the lid is open. They made this rule because they 
realized that all vapors and gases were potentially dangerous, at 
least almost all, and that it was impossible in any other way to guard 
against the occasional escape of hydrogen arsenide and hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Dust prevention in the German factory was excellent. I have 
never seen men in color work so free from color dust on their clothes 
and faces. Barrel packing is done in the open room, with the same 
sort of a false barrel top connected with a dust chamber as described 
under dinitrobenzene. Small packages are filled under glass and an 
exhaust provided at that point also. The sulphur black department 
is a marvel of cleanliness. 

The Swiss plant was exquisitely clean but no special devices were 
seen there. In oneof the English plants they had had a good deal of 
trouble with DNB and in consequence they were taking special pre- 
cautions there, such as doing as little work as possible in warm weath- 
er, testing out new men carefully and removing them to other work 
as soon as they showed bluish lips, then putting them back again, 
on the theory that a man might gradually acquire immunity to DNB 
if given time; but though they tried to handle it without making the 
man come in contact with it, still it was charged by hand into the pan, 
while in Germany it is melted and blown. The English do excel us 
in a more careful attention to detail but there are not many devices 
in an English plant which are new to us. One valuable suggestion 
was made to me by an experienced Englishman. He said he never 
allowed a pipefitter or plumber to enter a benzene still or tank till 
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fully two days after it had been cleaned and emptied, because |e 
had seen too many accidents follow when the man went in at once. 
His theory is that the metal absorbs benzene and this must be allowe.| 
to evaporate before it is safe to enter the tank. I need hardly refer 
to the accidents, much more numerous and disastrous in this countr 

than in England, which have attended the attempts to repair re- 
ceptacles supposedly quite clean and free from benzene. 

Fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen in the sulphur dye departments 
are prevented by sending this gas down into the furnace and burning 
it to SO,. This seems to be the usual procedure in England. One 
English plant and one German plant burn also the fumes from alpha 
naphthylamine distillation, which are so very disagreeable. The 
fumes from caustic fusion of nitracetanilid are considered decided!) 
dangerous and are carried off by exhaust in the English plants. 


Wash Rooms and Working Clothes. 


The French, the Swiss, and two of the English factories had washing 
facilities which would match up with our best plants; the other 
English ones were not up to our highest standard. Soap is provided 
in all these plants, and towels, but some of the English still eling to the 
roller towel of unsanitary fame. All have shower baths and in ad- 
dition the English usually have at least one tub. This is part! 
because some men object to a shower bath and partly for use in case 
of accident. One manager told me that he had once tried to hold 
under a shower a man who was overcome after spilling anilin on him- 
self and that after this experience he had insisted on having a tub 
put in. The German plant had the most lavish supply of basins 
and showers, 1,200 for 3,000 men and also several bathtubs. The 
Swiss lavatories were beautifully clean and so were the French. 
They told me in the French factory of an amusing device resorted to 
during the war to make the dinitrophenol men bathe. They were 
made to strip off their working clothes at one side of the room and 
between them and their street clothes at the other side of the room 
was a shallow wide gutter with running warm water. They simply 
had to get into it to reach their clothes. 

The provision of overalls for men in this sort of work does not 
seem to be compulsory in Germany. Some plants do it, others do not. 
In the one visited good suits, two-piece, of blue jeans are provided, 
mended and laundered. At the end of three to six months, according 
to the process, a new suit is provided and the old one given to the man. 
They say that this makes him take good care of it, since he knows 
that it is to be his own in a few months. The men employed there are 
decidedly high-grade workmen, as is shown by one little significant 
item, the absence of doors to the lockers. The locker room has space 
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for all the street clothing and it hangs in the compartments quite 
accessible to anyone. I was told that it was much more healthful to 
let the clothing air and dry than to shut it up behind doors and when 
I asked if there were no danger of its being stolen, the answer was, 
“Certainly not. Our men do not rob each other.’ 

Overalls in two of the English plants were good and very fairly 
clean; not so in the others or in the French plant. Here the men evi- 
dently wear what is provided without washing or repair till it falls 
to pieces. One English company does not provide any clothes, only 
rubber gloves and goggles for men in caustic soda and dimethyl sul- 
phate. In all these countries it is the rule that if any dangerous 
compound is spilled or splashed on the clothes the man must at once 
strip and take a bath. In England he is also made to drink as much 
milk as he can hold. Bathing is compulsory for process men in 
Germany. 


Attention to Feeding Employees. 


Much more attention is paid in Europe to the proper feeding of 
men in all the dangerous trades than is true over here, and in the dye 
industry it is recognized that a poor dinner and an inadequate break- 
fast may have an important influence on industrial poisoning among 
those employed. The English have long laid stress on the necessity 
for proper feeding in the lead trades and they have now applied the 
same principles to the coal-tar industries. They look on the dinner 
pail, so common in our factories, as distinctly bad, with its cold, 
soggy sandwiches and pie. A hot digestible meal in the middle of the 
day or night is considered essential and therefore all these plants are 
provided with kitchens, simply but sufficiently equipped with a stove 
for boiling water for tea and an oven to keep food hot. Opening one of 
these ovens one finds them filled with bowls of meat and vegetable 
stew, or the meat pie the English are so fond of. If they wish, the men 
may bring a rasher of ham or bacon and a couple of eggs and have 
them cooked at noon. All day long tea may be brewed and it is cus- 
tomary to allow 10 or 15 minutes in the middle of the afternoon for 
this, sometimes also in the middle of the morning. Nobody can deny 
the refreshing and restful effect of a cup of hot tea with milk and sugar 
in the course of the afternoon. I wish very much that American 
employers were more alive to the importance of hot food for their 
workmen. Aside from the other effects of indigestion one must not 
forget that it lessens elimination of a poison, makes it harder for the 
system to rid itself of what has been absorbed. 

The conviction that industrial poisoning is greatly facilitated by 
poor and insufficient breakfasts has made these English employers 
provide milk for their workers in the morning as soon as they go on. 
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A pint apiece is the allowance and it is given free. The Germans are 
not so liberal, but they provide hot coffee in the morning and after- 
noon, coffee and soup at noon, for one-tenth the usual price. Hot 
milk as an antidote for anilin poisoning holds a high place in English 
estimation. One manager told me how he had treated a man over- 
come from having his hands in anilin water—he was a bricklayer and 
had mixed his mortar with wash water that had a little anilin in 
it—by pouring hot milk and porridge down his throat till the man 
-could hold no more. Hot coffee with milk is also used and is doubt- 
less a good stimulant in such cases. 









Medical Supervision. 


This is much more emphasized in England than in the other 
countries. In Germany and France all applicants for employment 
are examined by a physician and doubtful cases rejected, but there 
seems to be no regular inspection after that, only on complaint. In 
England, in the best managed plants, the physicians not only see 
all process men once in a fortnight, but also try to see them at 
work; they make trips through the process departments from time 
to time and come on the men unexpectedly. It is, they say, much 
better to see a man in this way than to send for him or to come at 
some regular time, for then he is prepared to meet the doctor and 
either to convince him that he is sick or that he is not sick, as the case 
may be. They make more of an ordinary poisoning than most 
American industrial physicians do. A man accosted the physician 
of one plant while I was there and said he was reporting back for 
work after four days’ absence on account of anilin poisoning. His 
lips were pale, but not blue, and he did not look particularly ill 
and said he felt pretty well, but the physician looked at his gums 
and finding them bluish told him to go off and. visit his father on the 
farm for 10 days and then come back for examination. 

These English physicians were thoroughly conversant with the 
processes in all the departments and knew just what gases and dusts 
the different men were exposed to, knew also the extent to which 
heat or heavy work entered into the process. In this way they were 
able to decide intelligently the question whether or not a man’s 
illness was attributable to his work. 

The British Factory Inspection Department of the Home Office is 
preparing new rules for the control of these industries. At present 
the rules in force are those passed in 1908 and cover only the “manu- 
facture of nitro and amido derivatives of benzene, and the manu- 
facture of explosives with use of dinitrobenzol and dinitrotoluol.”’ 
They are not only insufficiently comprehensive but they are recog- 
nized to be inadequate, and indeed have already been supplemented 
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by orders issued by local inspectors. The codes formulated by the 
States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania are in some respects much 
better. Yet even these inadequate rules promulgated in 1908 
prescribe the furnishing, repairing, and laundering of working suits 
for process men, rubber gloves or other suitable protection for the 
hands, to be collected at the end of each day and repaired or renewed 
as necessary. They also insist on generous provision for personal 
cleanliness, soap and towels, nail brushes, running hot or warm water, 
one basin or two feet of space at a trough for each man, and sufficient 
baths. All this is more than can be found in some of our American 
plants, though our best are quite as well equipped as any in Europe. 
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Tentative Quantity-Cost Budget Necessary to 
Maintain Family of Five in Washington, D. C. 


Introductory Note. 


Price Changes Since August, 1919. 


Since that time prices of most commodities have changed. 

The information regarding such changes is not complete, as 
no complete survey has been made since August. In certain cases 
however, the changes are known. 

Street car fares.—Street car fares have been increased from a fla| 
5-cent rate, with a 2-cent charge for transfers, to a minimum 
61-cent rate, when tickets are purchased, or a 7-cent rate for a single 
fare, with free transfers on company lines and a charge of 2 cents for 
transfers on intercompany lines. This budget was computed on the 
basis of a 5-cent fare, disregarding transfers. The increase to 6! 
cents as a minimum fare would increase the necessary allowance fo: 
street car fare from $45 to $56.25 per year. 

Rents.—The indications are that rents have increased from 10 pe: 
cent to 25 per cent since August, 1919. The data on this point are 
ncomplete, but assuming a minimum increase of 10 per cent, thi 
rent allowance in this budget would be increased from $300 to $330 

Food.—Retail prices of food in Washington, according to the 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (see MONTHLY LaBor Revirw, 
October and November, 1919), were 2 per cent lower in Octobe: 
than in August. This would decrease the food allowance in the bud- 
get from $773.93 to $758.46. 

The result of these price changes (disregarding for lack of data 
other possible changes) would make the October, 1919, cost of this 
budget $2,288.25 as against $2,262.47 in August, an increase o! 
$25.78. 

NOVEMBER 12, 1919. 


T's cost data cited in this budget were obtained in August. 


Summary. 


This report presents the results of a study made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics to determine the cost of maintain- 
ing the family of a Government employee in Washington at a leve! 
of health and decency. This involved two inquiries: (1) The estab- 
lishing of ‘‘a quantity budget,” i. e., the number or quantity of 
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the various things necessary to maintain the living level referred to; 
and (2) the ascertaining of the total cost of such a budget at the 
prices prevailing in Washington at the present time (August, 1919). 


Difficulty of Establishing a Proper Budget Level. 


Previous studies of the subject have analyzed the conception of a 
budget level and have distinguished several levels. Some of the 
more important of these are as follows: 

(a) The pauper or poverty level.—This represents roughly a standard 
of living just above where families receive aid from charity or where 
they run into serious debt. 

(b) The minimum of subsistence level.—This is based essentially on 
mere animal existence and allows little or nothing for the needs of 
men as social creatures. 

(c) The minimum of health and comfort level.—This represents a 
slightly higher level than that of subsistence, providing not only for 
the material needs of food, shelter, and body covering, but also for 
certain comforts, such as clothing sufficient for bodily comfort and to 
maintain the wearer’s instinct of self-respect and decency, some in- 
surance against the more important misfortunes—death, disability, 
and fire—good education for the children, some amusement, and some 
expenditures for self-development. 

Inasmuch as the primary aim of this study was to furnish informa- 
tion for use by the Joint Commission of Congress on Reclassification 
of Salaries, the minimum of health, decency, and comfort was kept in 
mind in determining the quantity budget and in selecting qualities 
and ascertaining prices of articles of the budget. Clearly neither a 
pauper budget level nor a mere subsistence level should or could be 
submitted. But, when the effort was made to go further than this, 
to determine a level above mere subsistence but not so high as to be 
unreasonable for the purpose for which it was to be used, serious diffi- 
culties arose. Part of the difficulty was a matter of terminology. 
Phrases such as ‘‘a comfort level” or a “‘level of reasonable comfort” 
are by no means clear cut, and much discussion can arise as to 
just what particular “comforts” should be included. 


Budget Level Used in this Study. 


Finally, after long consideration, it was decided to use as a working 
basis a budget level which can be best expressed perhaps by the phras» 
“a standard of health and decency.”’ This phrase is not entirely 
precise in meaning. No phrase of the kind can very well be wholly 
satisfactory. The budget herewith suggested is intended to give to the 
average family, consisting of husband, wife, and three children below 
the age of 14 years— 
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(1) A sufficiency of nourishing food for the maintenance of health, 
particularly the children’s health; 

(2) Housing in low-rent neighborhoods and within the smallest 
possible number of rooms consistent with decency, but with sufficient 
light, heat, and toilet facilities for the maintenance of health and 
decency ; 

(3) The upkeep of household equipment, such as kitchen utensils, 
bedding, and linen, necessary for health, but with no provision for the 
purchase of additional furniture; 

(4) Clothing sufficient for warmth, of a sufficiently good quality to 
be economical, but with no further regard for appearance and style 
than is necessary to permit the family members to appear in public and 
within their rather narrow social circle without slovenliness or loss of 
self-respect. 

(5) A surplus over the above expenditures which would permit of 
only a minimum outlay for such necessary demands as— 

(a) Street car fares to and from work and necessary rides to 
stores and markets; 

(6) The keeping up of a modest amount of insurance; 

(c) Medical and dental care; 

(d) Contributions to churches and labor or beneficial organiza- 
tions; 

(e) Simple amusements, such as the moving pictures once in 
a while, occasional street car rides for pleasure, some 
Christmas gifts for the children, ete.; 

(f) Daily newspaper. 


The Standard Family. 


This budget has been worked out for a family consisting of hus- 
band, wife, and three dependent children—a boy of 11, a girl of 5, 
and a boy of 2 years of age. The number in the family and the ages of 
the children conform closely to the standards used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and other investigators in the past. The determin- 
ing factor in selecting the standard family, however, was the fact 
that a family of this particular size and composition represents actual! 
existing families in the United States. The average number in the 
white families scheduled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 4.) 
individuals (equivalent to 3.33 adult males), which corresponds very 
closely with the standard family of 5 individuals (equivalent to 3.35 
adult males). The assumption that the three children of the family 
are, respectively, a boy aged 2 years, a girl aged 5 years, and a boy 
aged 11 years, is, of course, arbitrary and is solely for the purpose 
of making precise calculations as to food and clothing consumption. 
The children in this standard family are growing children, not yet 
able to add anything to the family income, and not so expensive to 
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maintain as they will become a few years later. This standard 
family is about half way between the family with no children and 
the family with grown children capable of self-support. 


Budget of Health and Decency Not Intended as an Ideal. 


It needs to be emphasized that the budget level adopted in the 
present study is in no way intended as an ideal budget. It was 
intended to establish a bottom level of health and decency below 
which a family can not go without danger of physical and moral 
deterioration. This budget does not include many comforts which 
should be included in a_ proper “American standard of living.” 
Thus no provision is directly made for savings other than insurance, 
nor for vacations, nor for books and other educational purposes. 

On the other hand, a family with the items listed in this budget 
should be able to maintain itself in health and modest comfort. 
It would have a sufficiency of food, respectable clothing, sanitary | 
housing, and a minimum of the essential ‘‘sundries.”’ 


The Cost of a Budget Level not Necessarily a Fixed Money 
Cost. 


The annual expense of maintaining the budget level above de- 
scribed may be arrived at by obtaining and totaling the current 
prices on each of the individual items entering into the budget. 
This has been done as part of the present study and a total figure 
arrived at which measures the annual money cost of all the budgetary 
items at the prices now prevailing in Washington, D. C. 

It is highly important to note, however, that the maintenance of 
living on the level indicated does not necessarily require the receipt 
of an annual income of precisely this amount. This is so for several 
reasons. ‘Thus, the family here used as a basis of computation is 
one consisting of husband, wife, and three dependent children, 11, 
5, and 2 years old. A newly married couple does not start house- 
keeping with a family of 3 children. Itis assumed that before mar- 
riage and in the early years of marriage savings will have been accu- 
mulated either in the form of money savings, household equipment, 
or partial ownership of a home. These accumulations must be 
depended upon to tide the family over the period when the children 
become the greatest burden, just before the oldest one is able to earn 
his own support in whole or in large part. This budget assumes the 
existence of an equipment of household furniture, as it is generally 
true that married couples do purchase the major part of their house- 
hold furniture either at marriage or shortly thereafter. If the family 
has savings invested, the family income is supplemented by the 
amount of interest received; if the house is owned the cost of the 
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budget level here provided for would be reduced by the saving in t)\¢ 
expenditure for rent. Another factor tending to reduce the cost of 
the budget below the market cost of the individual items is the 
extraordinary ingenuity of most families in economizing, particularly 
when the need for the closest economy is regarded as only of tempo- 
rary duration. This ingenuity expresses itself in many ways, and, 
for the most part, ways which a budget study such as the present one 
can not specify or estimate. The average housewife is not a perfect 
cook, a perfect seamstress, or a perfect ‘‘shopper,” nor does she 
have time, even if she has the ability, to attain 100 per cent efficiency 
in cooking, tailoring, shopping, and the many other skilled trades 
which she must practice as time and capacity permit. On the other 
hand, almost every housewife does possess certain abilities along one 
or more lines and by the exercise thereof is able to reduce expendi- 
tures along these lines to below the average. However, no housewife 
can reasonably be expected to perform more than one miracle of 
domestic economy each day. 

In many families the husband and even the children are able to 
contribute certain services—such as marketing, housework, repairs 
of household—which may reduce the need for actual money expendi- 
ture or may permit the housewife to do a greater amount of sewing, 
such as the making over of garments. 

In these and many other ways, families are often—it might even 
be said usually—able to maintain a decent standard of living at a 
a somewhat lesser cost than the market prices of the budgetary 
items. Clearly these economies can be effected only at considerable 
sacrifice of time and convenience and the possibilities of such econo- 
mies are often greatly overestimated. The not infrequent criticism 
of standards of living studies that families do actually live on smaller 
incomes than those indicated is, in itself, not a valid criticism. Fami- 
lies may and do live, although underfed, underclothed, unhealthfully 
housed, overworked, especially the wife and mother, and deprived, 
particularly the children, of many things essential to the development 
of healthy and useful citizens. 


Possible Economies. 


Recognizing, for the reasons just mentioned, that a family may 
obtain certain items of the quantity budget here submitted at a less 
expense than indicated by the total cost of the items at current 
market prices, the very pertinent question then arises as to the possi- 
ble extent of the saving which may be thereby effected. This of course 
can not be determined with precision. But it can be determined 
with sufficient accuracy to indicate the extent to which the cost 
of the budget at market prices may be cut by a family which is thrifty 
as well as economical, which is fortunate in escaping unexpected 
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expenses and avoiding bad bargains, and in which the housewife is 
physically strong and is highly intelligent in purchasing supplies and 
in the management of the home. The most satisfactory method of 
arriving at such an estimate is to take up each item of the budget 
in order and consider the possible ways in which economies may be 
effected. The conclusions reached are here presented in summary 
form. 

Food.—The food prices used in this budget are average prices of a 
large number of stores in what are commonly regarded as low-priced 
neighborhoods and represent quite accurately the prices paid by the 
average family living in such neighborhoods. The only practicable 
methods of ‘‘ cutting”’ these prices are: (1) To be able to purchase each 
commodity at its lowest price; (2) to buy in bulk—such as canned 
vegetables by the dozen cans; (3) to buy seasonal foodstuffs only during 
the period when their prices are lowest. There are obvious difficulties 
in the practical application of these methods, but if carried out to 
their extreme food might be purchased at a saving of possibly 74 
per cent on average market prices. 

Clothing.—The clothing prices listed in the budget are the lowest 
price quotations prevailing in the stores in August-September, 1919. 
Special sales were taken into consideration, but obviously the investi- 
gation could not cover a sufficiently long period to take in all the 
bargain and special sales of the year. By consistently following such 
sales a family might effect an appreciable saving in the course of a 
year. Also, by consistently ‘making over” the outgrown or out- 
worn garments of one member of the family for the use of another 
member, a further saving in the clothing cost might be effected. 
The present budget allows for considerable ‘‘ making over’ of clothes, 
but not for carrying the practice to the extreme length to which it 
might conceivably be carried, for the reason that this would place 
heavy additional labor upon a housewife who is already very seri- 
ously burdened with duties. 

By these two methods—buying consistently at bargain sales and 
by ‘‘making over” all garments physically capable of being made 
over—a family might effect a total saving on the clothing bill of 
perhaps 10 per cent, without lowering the clothing standards allowed 
for in the budget. 

Housing.—House rents are not completely standardized. Rents 
vary considerably for houses of identical character. This budget 
has used as a minimum the approximate average rent of a large 
group of small houses in low-rent neighborhoods. With exceptional 
good fortune, a family might obtain a house at a 10 per cent lower 
rent than that allowed in the budget, although the chances would be 
equally strong that it would have to pay more than the amount 
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allowed in the budget. In any case, the maximum saving on this 
item could not well exceed 10 per cent. 

Sundries.—The amounts allowed for sundries in the budget can 
not well be cut by the average family without lowering its level of 
living below the standard of health and decency. In a few items, 
however, an exceptionally fortunate or well-situated family might 
be able to effect certain savings. Thus, this budget allows for car 
fare to and from work, on the theory that a considerable number of 
employees must, of necessity, under the housing conditions now exist- 
ing, live at a distance from their place of work. If, however, a family 
lives, or is able to obtain a home, within walking distance of the 
husband’s place of work, this item of expense would of course be 
eliminated. In this and other ways it is estimated that a family 
favored by circumstances may be able to obtain the essential ‘sun- 
dries’’ at a saving of possibly $107. 50 in this budget. 


Summary of Budget. 
Cost of quantity budget at market prices. 








| Py ere err rrr ryt tT Titi, Peree ITT OLEEe TIT eee $773. 93 
II. Clothing: 
AWARE bin chistes eb teria ndasheCewdgne dwiheaadick $121. 16 
EEE a a Se ee ee. a a 166. 46 
Baay (UD FORRES) «.. 20 ccc scncsvcccsevccesccccenecosccescce 96. 60 
che gingers hip endivndgs UA% s tvsns os otanbacse crs 82. 50 
BE EO oo whe cc ccc rseessbace cebenseccsctucssucsése 47. 00 
- 513. 72 
III. Housing, fuel, and light.............. Ss debated taanenne ses elie 428. 00 
NR add dois cdma ha Pe PENS hsp 40-o Sp egies abatinnssbteee 546. 82 
Total budget at market prices..............-..cceee cece eee eeeneee 2, 262. 47 


Possible saving upon market cost by a family of extreme thrift, of high 
intelligence, great industry in shopping, good fortune in purchasing at 
lowest prices, and in which the wife is able todo a maximum amount of 


home work: 


pC COMMER... sasccdnshaccccdssecsccacsoesccgececes $58. 04 
Be. MPI QUINT so noone camesdaciccccceccccceescescnces 51. 37 
DU EE ca noes GS eed ses cece bdwakdawedecg cwceicecsutscoscs 80. 00 
NN dia 5 5s KWiein dhs diss <a bide o's o cs enn cdpcusiige 107. 50 
EE GOMMIER cs ceeds cendec cuGnebcccusréscds deoustarscssthenwet 246. 91 
Total budget minus economies. .............. cece eee cecccccce 2, 015. 56 


Savings.—No provision is made in this budget for savings, other 
than the original cost of household furniture and equipment, which 
would average about $1,000 in value. No definite estimate, of 
course, can be made as to the amount which a low-salaried Govern- 
ment employee should be expected to save. But an average saving 
of 124 per cent of yearly salary during an employee's. single and 
early married life would seem to be the maximum which could be 
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expected. Over a period of, say, 15 years this would result in a 
total accumulation of about $2,000. Assuming $1,000 of this to 
be invested in household equipment, there would be a net sum of 
$1,000 available for investment in a home or in other direct income- 
producing form. In any case, it would represent an annual income 
of approximately $50 per year. 


—, 
— 
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Cost of Living in the United States—Family 
Incomes. 


N THE cost-of-living survey recently made by the Bureau of 

| Labor Statistics, one of the factors to which particular attention 

was paid was the family income. Not only is the amount 

of income which a family receives important, but the sources of that 
income call for serious consideration. 

Two families may have equal totalincomes. In one case the income 
may be derived wholly from the wages or salary of the husband. 
The wife’s time may be devoted to her domestic and social duties— 
care of the home and children, and such neighborhood or other work 
as she may be interested in. The children are in school. In the case 
of the second family, the husband’s earnings may be insufficient to 
support the family and it becomes necessary for the wife to devote 
more or less of her time to working for pay to the neglect of her 
family, or for the children to stop school and go to work to supplement 
the income of the husband and father. With the same amount of 
money to spend it is easy to say which family will be able to make 
the best use of its money and derive the most benefit from it. 

A well tended vegetable garden, or a poultry yard, may not only 
add to a family’s income, but may be a source of profit in the pleasure 
derived from caring for it. On the other hand, the presence of 
lodgers in a family is very apt, by crowding and otherwise, to have 
a deleterious effect. 

The schedules used in the cost-of-living survey show the earnings 
of the husband; the earnings, if any, of the wife, children, or de- 
pendents; the income from lodgers, garden and poultry, rents, or 
investments; and receipts from gifts and from other sources. 

It has been found that in one of the 92 localities included in the 
survey the average earnings of the husbands were more than 95 per 
cent of the total average income; in 49 localities they constituted 90 
and under 95 per cent of the total income; in 29 localities, 85 and under 
90 per cent; in 10 localities, 80 and under 85 per cent; and in three 
localities 75 and under 80 per cent. The average total earnings per 
family were 95 per cent or more of the total income in 76 localities; 
and 90 and under 95 per cent in 16 localities. 
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In studying the sources of income and the importance of each 
source with relation to the total income of a family the following 
limitations to the type of family scheduled should be kept in mind, 
No families were scheduled in which there were children who lived 3. 
boarders, that is, paid a certain sum per week or per month for boar 
and spent the remainder of their earnings or salary as they saw {ii, 
No families were scheduled which kept any boarders. The number of 
lodgers to be kept by a family was limited to three at any one time. 
No families were scheduled in which the total earnings-of the family 
did not equal 75 per cent or more of the total income. It will he 
seen that these limitations excluded a large number of families ai 
this materially affects the percentage of families having earnings 
from children and income from lodgers, and also results in showing a 
larger percentage of the total income as coming from the earnings of 
the husband than would be the case if the type of families named ha 
not been excluded from the study. It also reduces the actual 
amount per family earned by children and received from boarders or 
lodgers that would be shown in case a cross section of a community 
including all the types mentioned were used. The object in making 
the exclusions named was to secure families dependent for support, 
as largely as possible, upon the earnings of the husband. Of course, 
it was impracticable to secure a sufficient number of families in which 
the only source of income was the earnings of the husband, but in 
following the course named the percentage of families having an in- 
come from other sources has been very largely reduced. 

Table 1, which follows, shows, for each of the 92 localities included 
in the study, the per cent of families having income from the several 
sources mentioned above. As schedules were secured only fromm 
families in which the husband was at work, it was not necessary ‘o 
include a column for husbands in this table. 
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TasLE 1.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
SOURCES, BY CITIES, ALL INCOMES. 
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pe Se conde ae 24.4 1.3 2.5 45.6 | 65.6 6.9} 18.1 
Bakersfield ESE erg oe ee ; See) Bee. sce. 1.3 64.9] 66.2 15.6 15.6 
Baltimore, Md | eee | 10.3} 19.5 1.0 6.7 15.4 | 83.6 2.6 | 23.6 
Birmingham, Ala...................- | 60) 15.9 13/ 6.6 90.1) 72.2 22. 5 31.1 
Ee ian chk pavccivbel is *) =e 10.0 17.5} 50.0 18.8 57.5 
Di ddbecnbecncséeesnscecs ---| 10.3] 19.7 2) 4.4 7.9) 83.0] 11.5 33.4 
SE cdedisticeaceskeh esses | @23| mel... MRS 77.6| 68.4! 5.3] 27.6 
ae Sl ne BS Geet. cccsss | 12.6 18.9} 79.0 | 2.8 21.7 
8 SS See SO i BBP E..ccsase 4.3 20.3 | 63.7 7.8 | 16.8 
ible nos seubanescness oe i a * Ros 2.9] 31.4] 824/ 98] 31.4 
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eee | 21.7) 18.2 1.3 2.6 62.3 83.1 2.6 | 29.9 
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Cleveland, Ohio ee 6.5 | 20.4 .4 4.5 38.8 93.1 25.7 | 27.8 
CERES Ee Se 8.9 10. 1 .6 8.3 72.5 89.3 8.9 | 34.9 
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ET iasccccesccesccccs ana 4.0} 22.7 1.3 13] 73.3] 69.3; 93 20.0 
i, 5.1 B.D | ....<0se2 10.2] 62.2} 66.3; 4.1) 20.4 
Meee MN...........2--.--0-.. 16.0} 28.9) o2222 1.2] 81.5] 71.6 3.7] 25.9 
Indianapolis, Ind.................... 4.1; 14.5 on aH 57.9 72.4; 10.3 35.9 
Jocksenvilie, Fle Siticedlihiwtdlsnichege eas ji 4) ies 11.1] 22.2] 30.9] 3.7 7.4 
TE TM nth scettontbe seen nhs 5. 9 | 8 * 2.6 75.6 71.8 2.8 6.5 
Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, . _ - . ia 7 | sae 
TE Atidestéencanccessoncteasd 10.7 18.8 9 3.1 46.4 74.1 4.0 | 18.3 
Knoxville, Tenn. ............... ccoce] 18.61 24.7 3.9 1.3] 54.5| 72.7 6.5 27.3 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. ..... 6.3) 16.3) .4 4.2} 58.8] 74.2 11.3) 188 
Pa speresnecesecncccecssees 2.8; 15.7) 1.9 3.7) 44.4] 57.4 2.8} 148 
Newark, N.J....... SE CT OE 7.5 21.8 | 1.4 3.4 11.6 72.1 8.8 | 19.0 
, 4 _ a a Te 6.7 21.3 | 1.3 2.7 49.3 52.0 12.0} 18.7 
 .  — "SSRRRSRREPRRSRRRES: 4.8) 12.2} 7 ae 23.1 78.2 6.8 | 53. 1 
New York, N. Y..................... 15.1| 23.4{ 1.4 9.3 3.31 68.0 4.8/ 21.0 
i 6.0 21.0 | 1.0 13.0 23.0 41.0 13.0; 20.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla................ 10.0! 15.0]........ 1.0} 61.0] 67.0} 28.0) 15.0 
| ET RTE 8.8| 118] 1.0 3.9 64.7 74.5 11.8} 24.5 
Pana, Ti ae RRR aos le gee * Saad 40) 94.7] 73.3) 5.3) 64.0 
elphia, Pa.,and Camden, N.J..) 10.6 24.6 4.3 6.0 4.7 68. 4 3.0 | 26.9 
POPPIN BB. o.oo cc occu ccnccesss.. 20! 11.8|........ 5.91 16.1] 53.5 4.3| 15.0 
ivcckncnnessnbecasees 0.3| 258\........ | 10.3] 25.8] 85.6] 13.4 12.3 
UME,» os ccccccccccceevences 11.2; 15.1 7| 59!] 75.0] 81.6) 15.8) 27.0 
Providence, R.1.......... vebeaiiil “Gy v1 9) Sees | 23! 25.31 880] 19.6] 38.0 
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TABLE 1—PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
SOURCES, BY CITIES, ALL INCOMES—Concluded. 


White families—Concluded. 










































































Per cent of families having income from— 
= Earn- Earn- Garden Rents 
Locality. Earn- - of | ings of | Lodg- | and and | Other 
ings of| chil- depend-| ers. poul- | Gifts. | other | sources, 
wife. | dren. | ents. try. invest- 
ments. 
Pueblo, Colo. Swap essdecnenebiienete 1.3 13.9 1.3 5.1 58. 2 75.9 12.7 34.2 
Richmond, \ Rintiotbssdagnaucagteadte 20.9 19.0 Pe 3.3 34.0 71.2 7.2 27 
EE Ce ec ch chicvseaneuceccendes 1.2 26. 8 2.4 6.1 70.7 87.8 22.0 29.3 
Rock Island, and Moline, Ill., and 
Davenport, Iowa.............+.++++ 8.2 13.7 ae 11.6 73.3 84.2 9.6 22.6 
a Cte * |: eee 1.3] 88.8] 82.5] 15.0 55.0 
NE Sa 15.9 24.3 1.9 9 68. 2 79.4 25.2 24.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah................. AT? * ) ae 1.9| 44.7] 90.3 8.7 39.8 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. ... 4.3 NT Sve cid teedna 5.0 38. 5 74.4 19.9 29,2 
a dle scan cenhbetcatsss 3.8 7 | meas 6.3 15.0} 28.8 7.5 8.8 
ETN, «nec chasiahdnekesoveaces 4.6| 26.5 1.3 4.0} 53.6) 66.9] 11.3 45.0 
ER tchidmaskisacassceiseds tte ° | ee 4.6| 57.9) 843! 112] 26.9 
Spokane, Wash... ........2.....0200-- 16.5} 22.3 ]........ 1.9; 80.6) 85.4 11.7 20.4 
Steubenville, Ohio..................- 4.1 i) as 4.1 43.2 91.9 10.8 32.4 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, I). 4.0 15.9 q 9 36.6 66.1 7.0 23.3 
Syracuse, N. ¥............0.eceeceees 10.8 | 28.5 6| 63] 51.3] 81.6] 13.9] 39. 
i  Picckhancentesseheusesees 7.0 | | aaa 3.0 32.0 45.0 2.0 4( 
MUIMIEE-TOOED. «. .occ0s.cccseeccess ss 1.5] 17.9) 13] 26f 50.0] 923] 15.4] 295 
- «SSS eae 2.8 _' 3 es 9.9 62.0 73.2 12.7 74. ¢ 
SE EE ae 13.5 21.6 1.4 4.1 64.9 85.1 6.8 50. ( 
os cee ackeaadnestegsen 9.3 BW Ene céees 5.3 73.3 66.7 18.7 14.7 
ESS Se §.1 2) eee 15.3 15.3 50.0 6.1 28 
Winston-Salem, N.C................ 8.5 24.4 1.3 3.7 69.5 74.4 7.3 3 
ES a ere D 8.9| 18.6 7|  5&1| 44.3 | 73.3 | 1.2] 28.4 
Colored families. 
ss an tiinkted 4 ndndomanie 56.4 S| 5 ae 9.1 41.8 65.5 5.5 21.8 
TE ee itnds ope angered oes 53.3 29.9 2.8 28. 0 4.7 i a 34. | 
INS HRs nasbctendscachsoens 50.9 29.1 1.8 1.8 74.5 78.2 1.8 61.8 
RIO, SIMI ccccsccgeeccéesces 29.4 SD as 11.8 70. 6 84.3 7.8 | 45.1 
A, Sa 40.8} 184] 20) 82] 651.0] 53.1 2.0) i 
Jacksonville, Fla.................0.-- 48.8 | 23.3 2.3} 20.9] 11.6} 27.9 2.3 | li 
eens, iin ddvccmiaspccen tex 55.1 28.6 4.1 4.1 42.9 5 |, ee 34.7 
ath on bac dnde gceecheuee « 34.6 26.9 1.9 7.7 57.7 63.5 3.8 | 30. 8 
New Orleans, La...............-...-- 36.3} 19.6 2.0 4.9] 21.6] 63.7 2.0} 76.5 
Pittsburgh, (CO CEEERS EN BRR AE 10.2| 12.2]........ 18.4] 16.3] 57.1 4.1} 224 
Sav I ntle awit antes et hae aaa 62.0 26.0 4.0 2.0 22.0 62.0 4.0 22. ( 
PRES ccchbbicecccsgnccess ips 43.0, 35.4 3.8 | 22.8 20.3 82.3 3.8 | 44.3 
SRI ae re | 7) m6) 2.2 | 12.7 | 32.8) 66.1 | 2.8| 38. 











The percentage of families having incomes from the earnings o! 


the wife varies widely in the different cities. The highest percent- 
age is found in Johnstown, N. Y. This high percentage is ac- 
counted for by the fact that glove making is a leading industry 0! 
the town, and furnishes work which women can do at home. Many 
women, who would not leave home to work in factories, will take 
advantage of work which can be performed in the home and at od 
times. 

When studying the percentage of families having income from 
earnings of children, it should be borne in mind that only familics 
were scheduled whose children at work, if any, turned all their ear- 
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ings into the common family funds. Families having children at 
work who simply paid board or board and lodging, and retained the 
rest of their money, spending it for themselves, were omitted from 
the study. 

The small proportion of families having income from the earnings 
of dependents is due, of course, to the small number of families 
having dependents. In this study, a ‘‘dependent” is construed to 
be a person, other than husband, wife, or child, who is dependent 
upon the family purse for support, even though he contributes to 
the purse as much or more than the cost of his support. 

The number of families having income from a vegetable garden 
or from poultry, or both, depends largely on the amount of land 
available, which, as a rule, will naturally be larger in small towns, 
where land is relatively cheap, than in the larger cities, where the 
price is higher. The income from garden products and poultry, as, 
well as that from rents and other investments, is net, all expenses 
having been deducted from the gross receipts. The value of garden 
products and poultry produced and consumed by the family, as well 
as that which was sold, was estimated and included in income. 

Under income from gifts have been reported all gifts of money and 
the estimated value of all clothing, jewelry, produce, or other articles 
received by the family. These gifts do not imply poverty or need 
but are things that are given by relatives and friends. Such items 
have been included under both income and expenses. 

Income from rents and other investments is dependent in part 
upon the size of the total income, and in part upon the thrift of the 
family. Aside from opportunities for investing small amounts which 
may be more favorable in one city than another, the size or location 
of the city seems to have little effect upon this item. Possibly there 
is more of a tendency to save in small communities, where the oppor- 
tunities and temptations for spending money in unnecessary ways 
are fewer than in large cities. 

Income from ‘‘other sources,’ also, is dependent more upon the 
surroundings and circumstances of the family than upon the size 
of the city in which the family lives. 

Table 2 shows similar facts to Table 1, the figures being given for 
all cities combined, by income groups. 
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White families. 








Per cent of families having income from— 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
SOURCES, BY INCOME GROUPS, ALL CITIES. 

































































Income group. | Farn- | Earn- | Rarn- | Garden a 
ines of ings of | ings of | Lodg- | and nif ~ h Other 
| ings Ol! chil- ‘depend-! ers. | poul- Gifts. | other |e orees 
| Wile. | dren. | ents. | tr | Invest- 
os c Bais | ments. 
| j } | —_—— 
PEE eee 13.3 | Ee oe 2.4 41.6 75.0 | 3.0 33 
$900 and under $1,200................. 11.3 8.5 | 0.5 | 3.7 41.1 73.5 | 4.9 30. 
$1,200 and under $1,500............... 8.7 12.2 5 | 4.6 | 44.9 74.7 | 9.1 28, 
$1,500 and under $1,800. ............--. 8.1 19.2 | 6 6.0} 45.3 72.6} 13.6 27 
$1,800 and under $2,100............... 6.8 27.3 1.1} 6.0} 47.6 71.6} 16.5 25 
$2,100 and under $2,500. .............. 8.9 46.2 | 1.8 | 7.7} 42.8 71.8 21.6 28. 
$2,500 and over.........-...+.2----- “* 5.4 71.1 | 1.7 6.5; 41.6 70.8 23.5 29 
I a Me diiaiaadceinaniniens 8.9 | 18.6 7 5.1 . 
Colored families. 
Under $900....... Ne OD me) 81........ | 3.7 
$900 and under $1,200.............-.-- 45.8 22.2; 2.6} 95 
$1,200 and under $1,500............... 41.5 30.6 | 2.6; 23.3 
$1,500 and under $1,800. ............-- 37.2} 44.2 2.3 | 16.3 
$1,800 and under $2,100. .............- 44.4 38.9 5.6 22.2 
$2,100 and under $2,500. ..... dakbu dion’ 66.7} 100.0 |........ Jeoseeee. 
Ne Ol gcc cn cccccccesevesesesdescnctoe 100.0 |nseeeeee jot tees 
SEETE ods casaccicestascal 43.7} 24.6) 2.2! 12.7 
| | 
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The preceding tables show only the percentage of families having 
income from the several sources named. Table 3 shows for all the 
families in each city, the number of families having income from 
these various sources, and also the average amount of income from 
each source. This average amount is based, in each case, upon the 
number of families having income from the specified source. Of 
course the number of families having income from the husband is 
the same as the total number of families. The total average earnings, 
the total average income other than from earnings, and the total 
average income are based upon the total number of families in each 
city. 

The totals of this table show that the average earnings of the 
husband constituted 92.7 per cent of all earnings and 89.2 per cent 
of the total income of the family; that the total earnings constituted 
96.1 per cent of the total income; and that income other than earnings 
constituted 3.9 per cent of the income of the families. 
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TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM CERTAIN SPECIFIED 
White families. 
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Average : 
personsin Average income from earnings of— 
family. 





Num- * ; | | Total | 
Locality. poy Wife. Children. | Dependents ieversee, 
ilies, Equiv- rs A ie Fn’ 

adult d.|F Fam-| 
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males. ilies, ilies | Aver- 
hav- hav- | 
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| ing. | Gms. 
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Ri$115. 75) 16/$176. 63 
158. 31 39 410. 89 365. 7: 
195. 85 17| 7. , 045. 75 
53. 06 297. 43 258. 7: 
174. 33 470. 16! 655. 5: 
337. 95 | 524. 92) 047. 
186. 98 80, 644. 93, . 50/1, 423. 46) 
80. 74 331. 44) 1,316. 58 
134. 763. 77) 1, 540. ¢ 
7 33) 695.10 , O13. § 
| 416.68 , 886. 86 
| 542. 42 , 327. 9: 
, 301. 67 
1, 637. 83 
3, 490. 22/1, 593. 7: 
338. 90) 
57. 
\1, 144. 69) 
, 197. 99) 
, 548. 
, 327.6 
|1, 265. 
427. 36 
352. 09) 
1, 431. 53; 
346. 93) 
417. 96) 
11, 540. 87 
, 617. 89) 
1) 100. 00.1, 460. 72) 
30. 001, 670. 22 
11, 423. 76) 
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Astoria, Oreg 

Atlanta, Ga 

Bakersfield, Calif 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 

Bisbee, Ariz 
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Brazil, Ind 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Butte, Mont 

Calumet, Mich 
Chambersburg, Pa 
Charleston, 8. C........... 
Charleston, W. Va 
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1,328.00,1, 314. 94) 
11, 458.8 

25. 00,1, 252. 55} 

144. 00 1, 459. 91| 
654. 00/1, 306. 
379. 00)1, 278. 
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Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Lawrence, Mass 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Ange i Soa 
Louisville, Ky.,.......... 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Meridian, Miss 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
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148. 63 1, 275. 4 
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gOURCES, AND AVERAGE INCOME FROM EACH SOURCE, BY CITIES, ALL INCOMES, 
White families. 













































































Average income from— 
. shits Total 
Garden and Rent loth | haspede Total 
rarde ents and other ; income ota 
Lodgers. poultry. Gifts. investments. Other sources. other | average 
f than | income. 
| l | from | 
Fam- | Fam- Fam- Fam- | Fam- | earnings. | 
ilies | Average! ilies | Average! ilies | Average; ilies | Average) ilies | Average) | 
hav- amount. hav- |amount.| hav- |amount.! hav- amount.) hav- amount. 
ing. | ing. ing. ing. | ing. 
| | 
9 $127.56 28 $27.62 ai $32. 30 $105. 80 31 $21.32! $69.17) $1, 646.43 
4 93. 18 73) 42. 55 105 29. 10 11) 43. 86 29 11. 48) 45.93) 1,411.66 
1 14.70 50, 19. 72 51) 32.14 12) 124.80 12) 15.00) 56.07) 1,601.86 
13} 112.95 30 8. 09 163| 32. 48 31.00 46 13.41 39. 88} 1,298.61 
1095.35 121 35.11 109) 39.33 34 56. 53 47 21. 94 82.40) 1,737.93 
8 96.00 14 21.33 40) 47.44 15, 112.19 46 62.54 94.05 2,141.51 
18} 141.74 32 16.00} 338 40.93 47 41.98 136 21.32 53.49) 1, 476.95 
;. ae i cesceme 59 22. 44 52) 20. 99 2. 50 21 17. 75) 36.82} 1,353.40 
18} 91.39 27 21. 42 113) 34.07 88. 00 31 22. 56 49.82) 1,590.78 
il} 113.27 52 16. 86 163} 35.77 20, «122.72 43 33. 76 46.32) 1,560.22 
3; «114. 00 32 10. 25 84 51. 25 10, 118. 60 32 22. 51 67.46) 1,934.32 
ee SSeS ee 65) 28. 83 48; 19.21 13 38. 62 65 26.74 68.99) 1,396.93 
2 54. 00 48 15. 28 64, 31.03 17.00 23 29. 04 45.83) 1,347.50 
11] 104.73 32} 26.32 68 = 44. 50 15) 90.19 165-17. 43! 66.52) 1,704. 53 
6} 105.17 57) 55. 87 67; 35.138 | 117. 50 23; 26. 46) 72.65) 1, 666. 40 
6| 107. 50) 65 44.49) 71 35. 82) j 55. 47 31) 25.95 89.11} 1,428.01 
2) 85.17 95 15. 90) 264 44. 55) 61 86. 42) 65, 19. 68 62.34) 1,519.74 
4, 38. 88 56) 41. 78) §2| 31.73] 48.68 25, 12.08 64.71) 1, 209.39 
| 7) 89. 64 101 17. 23} 177, 32. 86 17 60.45 107, 9.71) 40.91) 1, 238.90 
| il) 73.32 95, 10.30; 228 24.67 63) 45.75 68) 29. 28) 50.13) 1, 599.02 
| 14) 78.45 131 18.19) 151 24. 68) 15; 126.08 59 11.98) 58.02} 1,385.70 
2) 62.50 69 72. 05) 50) (24. 57| 253. 50) 18, 31. 76| 98.71) 1,363.88 
=e. IS ee 39 14. 69) 65 26. 98) 15) = 68.33 34 32.61 55.75| 1,483.14 
2) 70.00 55| 59. 86) 51| 36. 73) 106. 92 10 7.82 74.64) 1,426.73 
1 10. 00 64 28. 45 65, 23. 28 33. 47 17) 31.44 55.59| 1,487.12 
7 77.30 85, 23.56 123} 33. 66 34 18. 47) 64, 14.10 53.34} 1,400.27 
6} 151.58) 73 19. 60 73) 45. 69) 6} 172.04) 33): 16.05 70.96) 1,488.92 
36} 136.31) 56 11. 82 177, 36. 84) 43 61. 23) 57; 17. 55 54.59) 1,595.47 
10, 147.00 57 19. 67 62; 33. 07) ‘ 46.31) 40, 16. 19 73.36) 1,691.25 
6| 72.33 46} 18.97 80-25. 21 41.69, 52 15.09) 45.75] 1,506.47 
5, 101.40 32} 45.47 60) 53.19 11 37. 96, 17} ‘37.72 82.94) 1, 753.16 
2}. 164.50 64 30. 70 66, 29. 84) 24 30. 44) 27) 33. 65 77.66) 1,501.42 
2 35. 00 64 13. 00 74) 28. 84) 27. 20) 28) 37. 06 38.69) 1,254.95 
ee ey ee 42 26. 62 49) 27. 04) 77. 10) 10) 38.11) 57.27| 1,405.06 
1} 30.00 35] 26.27; 123) 38.07 145. 94 42} 40.68 50.09] 1,365.03 
4, 45.88 80} 17.59 85-29. 47) 23 5. 50) 20) 8.71 45.32) 1, 504.16 
4; 93.00 43, 35.35 55) 46. 09) 182. 85 19 27.90 110.04) 1,362.59 
2; 35.00 47| 21.38 57 39. 23 10} 138.47 8} 27.63 63.85) 1,523.76 
8 142.34 38 9. 87 79 27. 86 30; 43. 51 20: 15.03) 53.21! 1,359.20 
1 40. 00 55] 22.09 52 29. 10 7| 52.67) 15, 44. 56 50.74) 1,328.80 
10} 110.30 61 25. 84 65 45. 16 4) 142. 50, 20,20. 52 67.30) 1,540.18 
1) 72.00 66} 37.68 58| 22.57 : 47.88, 21 26. 03} 56.28) 1,225.31 
1 27. 00) 84 18. 01 105, 36.01 15 60. 88 52; 23. 46 51.41) 1,423.58 
9 §©68. 56 18 24.78 25, 31.74 : 8.75 6} 13.75) 24.26; 1,676. 83 
2} 106. 00 59} 27.45 56} 44. 88 1 51. 94 36, 19.62, 71.42) 1,333.37 
7} 113.86 104 21. 05 166] 26. 56 9 66.47 41 40. J 43.02, 1,443.97 
1; 30.00 42) = 41. 86 56| 42. 98 5} 23.57 21 39. 45) 66.77| 1,364. 62 
6 93.83} = 31:17. 36 74, 36.35 7; 65.75) 40, 11.22) 43.12) 1,590.93 
6} 156. 08) 40} = 45. 86 43 46.77 29,» 41.28 13 13. 97| 86.77, 1,772.80 
3} «61. 50 125) 18. 41 156) 40.03 31, 87.89 43 19. 40) 60.84, 1,407.82 
1 120.00 47| 24.07 71; 29.81 3) 207.07 32, 44.63) = 42.44 «1,349.51 
9 8§=676.11 77 23. 93 78 38. 41 20 91.15 38) = 31.00 76.03) 1,466. 23 
epee > Sy 64 37.19 76 46. 64 45 63.50 33 20. 63 66.60, 1,601. 69 
3 94. 67 54 31.47 57 46. 23 10; 15.54 18, 16.85 65.09) 1, 469.00 
6 =: 7.33 82 13. 59 141 26. 51 _ 41.25 49) 37.01 43.95) 1,443.38 
10| 70.40 141 19. 48 178} 26.81 | 77.84 45 22. 88 47.31) 1,432.96 
4, 134.50 48) 35. 56 62 31.17 3, 210.17 16) 15.73 46.85 1,540.00 
5| 37.60 17 8. 88 106} 50.67 13, 96.12 28; 36. 84 54.36, 1,544.63 
2} 100.00 37 37. 36 39} 40.60 36.83 14, 57.64 57.39, 1,641.97 
coneees ea inka on 34 13. 33 115} = 34.41 10; 121.53 78 39.34 59.14) 1,334.63 
48) 175. 63 17} 24.23) 352 55. 59 25, 91. 86 109) 17. 16 62. 89) 1, 556. 06 
13) 110.4 23) = 22.55) 41 44.14 13} 24.85 20) = 24.30 45.74) 1,887.92 
10) 152. 90) 61 22. 22) 67 32. 44 28, 78. 60 15} 23. 69 76.14) 1,572.02 
4) 147.13 66 18. 35) 76 50. 36 12) 191.10 25, = 11. 46 20.45 1, 583.44 
3 39.4 71 28. 54, 55, 38. 19 4 47.15 48) s:18. 50 71.47) 1,501.70 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM CERTAIY 
CITIES, ALL 


White families—Concluded. 








| Average 
persons in Average income from earnings of— 
family. 





\Num- 
ber of e Children. Dependents.| 


Locality. foam | 





Equiv- 
sient | 
adult Se ous Fam- . 

ili ilies | —— 
hav- | 


ing. | amt. 


























Philadelphia, A | | 
Camden, N. J 32 $145. 90 74 $620. 67 4 $319. 22 $1,50° 
Peewee. PS. ...cccnsess 5 40.40 30 615. 96 , 73 
Portland, Me . 10 147. 20, 25 330.64 1,380.7 
Portland, Oreg , 486. 94 17-98. 10 23, 392. 87 1) 140.401, 55s. 

Providence, R. I 33. 55 19 161.06 48 701. 46 ,3t 

Pueblo, Colo 524. 03 1 300.00 11, 325.95 

Richmond, Va 1. 34 32, 173.69 | 343.18 

Roanoke, Va 540. 96 1 400.00, , 526. 52) 

Rock Island and Moline, | 
Iil., and Davenport, | 


Rutland, Vt 

Sacramento, Calif 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Francisco and Oak- 
land, Calif 

Savannah, Ga 

Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Spokane, Wash 

Steubenville, Ohio 

St. Louis, Mo., and East | 
St. Louis, Ill 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Trenton, N. J 

Trinidad, Colo 

Virginia, Minn 

Westfield, Mass 

Wichita, Kans 

Wilmington, Del 

Winston-Salem, N. C......) 


2 DD rt O 


Cro Ore & Ore 
> 


Hm bd 


12 166.67 ! 313. 

3 172.00 3) 393. 7: 
7 189. 87 | 321.08 
6 189. 26 429.6 


Gee ee 
Noms 
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SNR = NS nr ala NN teal 8 BO na tN Se EE 9 idles se lade Aa aE 


161. 37 416.8 
200. 33 9 637. 
117.17 , 483. 
188. 87 Bb} 212. ¢ 
178. 33 172. § 
54. 00 430. ! 


SASS 


a ee 


ee te 
Cee nocv 





8 8s 


148. 57 § 509. 
102. 06 | 408. 
312. 66 | 419.¢ 

9 137.22 322. 76 
131. 44 8) 293. 
220. 60 703. : 
138. 78 | 470. 
113. 95 656.5 

| 303.00 | 634. 


| 163.65 479.6 
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St St Oe Se ee te 
mr OON ROOD 


Crm oo 
= 0 





% | orgegrororeodegs GeEIRODICIDD oe woe 








Colored families. 





3. 15! $366.01  31$119. 60) 

3.52, 988.79 57 153.16 

3.70 972. 25) S 75.08 

3. 13/1, 121. 56) 5 220.73 

3.47) 954. 55 189. 33 

3.19 966.19 127. 33 

3.50| 810.41 121. 48 

3. 21/1, 004. 82 75. 56 

3.47| 877.43 100. 59 

3. 12)1, 147. 91 82. 10, ‘1, 181. *4 
3. 05/1, 049. 31) 152. 60) 220. | 149. 50/1, 207. 27 
70}1, 024. 60, 123.74 | 178. 33.1, 157 


3. 
3.39, 976.44, 324 129.73 182 225.58 16, 144.78 1, 091 
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. SPECIFIED SOURCES, AND AVERAGE INCOME FROM EACH SOURCE, BY 
L j INCOMES—Concluded. 


White famtlies—Concluded. 





| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





Average income from— 






























































| 
| 
S taal Total 
| | Gardénana | R 1 other| ‘acome| 2 
| Garden anc ‘S$ fte ents and other | eee ota] 
4 Lodgers. | “poultry. Gifts. investments, | Other sources. | “Other average 
than income. 
; _ | { PH) OW ae peed ee from 
é | Fam- | Fam- | Fam- | Fam- Fam- | | Carnings. 
| ’ | ilies | Average ilies | Average) ilies | Average ilies | Average! ilies | Average’ 
{ | hav- |amount. hav- | amount. hav- amount. hav- |amount.) hav- amount. | 
| : ing. | | ing. | ing. | ing. ing. | 
q | | } | | 
F ——| ~| _ ——|—_—_—_ ——--—} -- 
| | | | | | | 
12" : 18 $75.28 144 $7.49 2061 $44.36 9} $135.92 81, $24.85 $45.96 $1,551.94 
73 ' 15} 125.10 41) 12. 13) 136) 40. 34) 11} 111.20 38, 43. 63} 42.29 1,526.02 
-) j 10, 45.25 25, 28.42 83 46. 85 13 82. 89 11 $2. 10) 80.98 1,461.70 
~ j 9 74. 50 114) 34. 60) 124! 37. 58} 24 97. 76 41 27. 09) 83.76) 1,642.04 
9 2} 55.88 40 15. 23) 139, = 45.13 31 69. 96 6 15. 40 63.84) 1,429. 86 
x3 4, 48.00 46) 32. 82) 60, 18.35 10} 56.55) 27 16. 30) 48.21! 1,626.03 
-) ; 5} 38.80 52}. 21.22) 109-33. 55} il 59. 33 42 16. 79) 41.32} 1,404.03 
5, 120. 60 58 40. 7 72; 45.29 18 78. 03, 24 21. 58) 99.29) 1,794.93 
' | | 
| 
: 17, 98.03} 107) 21.59) 123) 34.61 14) 75.66) 33) 44.15 73.63 1,547.69 
1} 33.50 71 36. 19 66 30. 16 12) 118.18 44 10. 32 89.82) 1,346. 98 
‘ 5 1) 96.00 7 29. 87! 85 $2. 24| 27 a8. 25) 26 20). 00 €8.11 1,578.80 
; 2) 85.00 16} 32. 76) 93; 35. 64 9 8648.47 11 16. 64| 50.32, 1,615. 81 
| 
' ; 15, 140.18 116 19.82) 224) 41.14 60 26. 93) Rss 24. 47) 57.76, 1,534. 40 
5| 224.40 12; 18. 06 23, 40. 34) 6| 88. 99) 7| 9. 14} 35.80} 1,618. 93 
> 6} 101. 67 81 17. 03} 101; = 28.56 17 90. 90) 68 15. 22 49. 36; 1,434. 2% 
¥) 9 =. 64. 06 114, 30.73) 166, 36. 80 22 71. 52) 53 35. 11 69.15) 1,632.3 
4 : 2} 107.00 83) 39. 97 betel $1. 03) 12 83. 25) 21) 59. 14 91.10) 1,512. 50 
3 50. 00) 32) 17. "| 68; 27. 08 8 60. 26) 24| 27. 27 49.71) 1,969.85 
i | | | } 
2 70. 00 83} 18. 25 150.29. 88) 16 47. 05 53 11. 93 33.20) 1,434.41 
- 10) 133.15 81) 13. 30) 129 = 33. 27 22 84. 80 63) 17. 40 61.15) 1,461.72 
' 3' =100. 00 32 15. 82 45 33. 08 2 49. 00 40 6. 81 26.66) 1,531.85 
‘ 2 96. 50 39 53. 55! 72|. 35.53 12 67. 42) 23 7. 28 74.56) 1,616. 86 
' 7 124. 17] 44 16. 98 52 28. 20 g 94. 46 53 67. 90 106.08) 1,691.68 
3 138.33 18 52. 29 63 40. 24 5| 102. 70) 37) 17.05 95.74) 1,501.55 
; { 64. 50 55 19. 96 50 25. 40 14} 911. 80 ll 31.01 56.70) 1,524.83 
| 15) 189. 60 15 23. 46 49 41. 85) 6| 143. 67) 28 20. 65 67.62) 1,827.68 
3, ~—- 86. 00! 57 36. 52 61 20. 55 6 42. 42) 25, 16.19 51.85| 1,488.78 
eeneete: Ewe Senses Snes Senin Mesias Sab ssc 
| 619) 108. 7A 5,355 26. 11 ine 36.42) 1,359) = 68. 73) 3,440, 24.02 58.38, 1,513.29 
| 
Colored families. 
a | 
5} $92. 20) 23) $19. 27 36, $32. 91 3 $27. 67) 12, $66.42) $53.98 $1,049.19 
. | 30) 84. 6:1) 5| 22.84 75} 35. 08)...... Sie | 37) 26.82; 5.65) 1,182.05 
1; 60. 00! 41 33. 00 43/36. 32 1 1. 00) 34 15. 08) 63.42, 1,174.72 
6 76. 50} 36} =—-:17. 50 43 37. 73! 4) 188. 75) 23; 20. 88) 77.39; 1,275.69 
: 4 79. 88 25 18. 72 26 19. 53, 1 72. 00) 5| 13. 00) 29.23; 1,114.42 
‘ 9 §=s- 69.22 5 14. 91) 12 26. 49) 1) 4. 00) 7| 8. 07) 25.02) 1,080. 90 
2 = 84.00 21 8. 93, 33} 34. 08)....... Sn deinen 17} 32.15 41.36) 1,033. 27 
> | 4) 41.44 30 13.37; 38 25. 20! 2) 5. 07) 16} 26. 00 35.09} 1,118.17 
+ 5 8. 95 22) 11.88, 65, 23. 34) 2 40. 19) 78, =: 23. 91 36.95, 980.04 
' 9 114.39 8 10. 01 | 30. 13 2 125. 00) 11 13. 77} 48.06) 1,229.89 
- 1 210.00 ll 17. 68 31} 13.70 2) 48. 50 11) 16. 24) 22.10} 1,229.37 
; 18) 92. 51 16 23. 06 65] 35.09 3} 1.77 35 23. 69) 65.18) 1,252.51 
a | os ' | | — 
| 82.38} 243) 18.83 490, 30.30/21 a. 286] 24.00) 47.80} 1,139. 49 
| } 


Table 4 shows similar facts to Table 3, the figures being given for 
all cities combined, by income groups. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROMCERTAIN SPECIFIED SOURCES 


Wh 


ite families. 








Income group. 


Average per- 
sons in fam- 
ily. 


Average income from earnings of— 








Wile. 


Children. 


Dependents. 





Fam-| ; 
ilies | AVer- 


hav-| ..°; |1 
ing. | amt. 





Under $900 

$900 and under $1,200. . 
$1,200 and under $1,500. 
$1,500 and under $1,800. 
$1,800 and under $2,100. 
$2,100 and under $2,500. 
$2,500 and over 


oWwWrecoD 


em oocoee Ro ND 
KS 
RHSEWARHDS 





$765.60 44 $70. 86 
1,013.69} 274 100.69 
1,252.45) 345, 159.82 
1,487.92} 220 190.64 
1,691.07} 108 218.31 
1,785.96 63 319. 62 
1,795.56 19, 215.93 





Fam- 
| ilies 


ing. 


1aVv- 


Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 








26) $88.35 
205, 139. 65 
484) 215.34 
525| 321. 16 
435) 524. 21 
326| 737. 25 





251)1,226.82 





a1} 
31) 





$781.91 


5. 31) 3,037.4 


1,293.9 


5 1,566 tf) 


5} 1,853.9 


2,160. ) 
2,684.05 
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1349. 15 1,073, 163. 65 


2, 252 


479. 09 


H. 50 


1,454.91 





Colored families. 





Under $900 

$900 and under $1,200... 
$1,200 and under $1,500. 
$1,500 and under $1,800. 
$1,800 and under $2,100. 
$2,100 and under $2,500. 
$2,500 and over 


Total 


KAULSSEE 


59 | $97.59 
159 | 108.38 
80 | 157.51 
16 | 216.55 

8 | 269. 65 


16 $95. a1 
77, 154. 48) 
59) 231. 52 
19, 347.34 
7| 588.79 
3) 788.33 
1 890.00 
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AND AVERAGE INCOME FROM EACH SOURCE, BY INCOME GROUPS, ALL CITIES, 
White families. 








Aveiage income from— 





Lodgers. 


Garden and 
poultry. 


Gifts. | 


Rents and ot her! 


investments. 


Other sources. 





Fam- 
ilies 
hav- 
ing. 





F i a- | Aver- 
ilies 

hav- age 
ing. amount. 


Aver- 
age 
amount. 








138, $15. 80 
5 19. 77 
23. 67 
29. 87 
30. 83 
35. 43 








33. 05 


27.90 
32. 50 
40. O8 
40. 40 
63. 66 
53. 45 











26. 11 


36. 42 


| 

$21. 38 
38. 45) 
60. 48 
371 66. 12 
263 70. 72 
152; 105.15 
83 92. 33 





1,359) 68.73 
| 


Average | 
income | 


other 

than 

from 
earnings. 





Total 
average 
income, 














Colored families. 





$20. 21 
226, 26. 80 
135 31.85 
23, 30. 24 
15) 118.96 
3} 81.22 

| 98. 


$8. 00 
35. 20 
54. 52! 
135. 85) 





$799. 53 
1, 054. 34 
1,325. 92 
1, 632. 30 
1, 906. 15 
2, 213. 88 
2, 723. 46 
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New Trade Agreements in the Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Industry of New York City.! 


By Boris EMMET, PH. D., LABOR MANAGER, NEW YORK DRESS AND WAIST 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE latest account of the workings of trade agreements in the 
cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was published in December, 1917.2. The 

agreement in force in 1917, then described, did not expire until June, 

1919. Some time prior to its expiration conferences were held be- 

tween the respective sides for the purpose of renewing their con- 

tractual relationship. The collective bargaining contracts described 
herewith represent the results of these conferences. The new agree- 
ments are to be in force for three years from the date of their sign- 

ing, or until June, 1922. 


Present Organization of the Industry. 


The employers of the industry at the present time are organized 
in two separate and distinct associations—the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, in existence since 1910, and 
containing in its membership about 325 of the largest and most prom- 
inent employers in the industry, and the American Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Association, organized afew months ago, with a 
total membership of about 625. The second association contains a 
large number of very small employers, contractors, and subcontrac- 
tors. The first-named association controls about 529 shops, of which 
number 206 belong nominally to contractors, or about 26 per cent 
of all the shops in the trade, with total employees estimated at 
16,386, which is about 35 per cent of the workers in the industry. 
The average number of employees per shop is thus 31. The second 
or newly formed association controls about 625 shops, or about 31 
per cent of all. These shops, in aggregate, employ about 11,800 
workers, or about 25 per cent of all in the trade. The average number 
of employees per shop is thus 19. 





: Thanks for valuable assistance in the preparation of this report are due to Mr. M. Finkelstein, forme: 
managor of the Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Unions of New York City. 
2 MONTHLY Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1917, article entitled 
“Trade agreements in the women’s clothing industries in New York City,’’ pp. 21-30. 
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The union has collective trade agreements with the two associations, 
in addition to 874 individual shop agreements. These shops employ 
about 19,200, or over 40 per cent of all the employees in the industry.! 

Practically speaking, the cloak industry of New York City is com- 
pletely unionized. The employees belong to the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, a national labor organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The local unions 
concerned in the agreements described in this report are Nos. 1, 3, 
9, 10, 11, 17, 21, 23, 35, 64, and 82. These locals, for the purpose of 
dealing with employers, are joined together into what is known as 
the Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Unions of New York City. 

In addition to the organizations already mentioned there is also in 
the industry an association of jobbers, known as the Merchants’ Ladies’ 
Garment Association. The term “jobber’’ denotes an entrepreneur 
who buys ready-made samples and engages contractors to manufac- 
ture the garments according to the sample.? The bulk of the member- 
ship of the above-mentioned American Cloak Association consists 
of just such contractors. The union, apparently, has little faith in 
collective agreements with this small type of employer. It there- 
fore attempted, and with some success, to make the jobbers guarantee 
performance by their contractors. By calling strikes in contractors’ 
shops, the union forced the jobbers’ association above referred to 
to assume responsibility for contractors by guaranteeing that all of 


the jobbers’ work will be done under union conditions and by union 
help. There is thus a twofold guaranty. The contractor himself, 
or through his association, guarantees performance. In addition, 
the individual jobber, or his association, assumes responsibility for 
maintenance of union standards and the employment of union help. 


General Character of the New Agreements. 


Five types of agreements, varying considerably in the extent of 
union recognition, govern the New York cloak, suit, and skirt industry 
at the present time. The agreements are: (1) With the Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association; (2) with the 
American Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Association; (3) 
with individual employers who do not belong to either of the men- 
tioned associations; (4) with the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment 
Association, the jobbers’ association; (5) with individual jobbers 
who do not belong to the association. 

Nominally at least, the specific extent of union recognition accorded 
appears to vary with the relative economic strength and general 
responsibility of the employers or employer in question. The agree- 





1 Sanitary Control Monthly Bulletin, October, 1919, p. 7. 
$8 Some jobbers furnish also the material and trimmings for the garments. 
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ment with the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, in which are the largest and most influential employers in 
the industry, contains the more liberal terms. The smaller employers, 
whose financial responsibility and influence are insignificant, are com- 
pelled to sign agreements providing for greater extent of union recogni- 
tion. As a guaranty for compliance the organization of small em- 
ployers (the American Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion) is required to deposit a sum of $50,000. 

The following is a summary of the principal features of the various 
agreements mentioned. The agreement with the Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association includes clauses pro- 
viding for: (1) The introduction of the week-work system through- 
out the industry; (2) the preferential union shop; (3) the 44-hour 
week; (4) a maximum overtime of 10 hours per week and then only 
during the busy seasons; (5) minimum weekly rates of wages, as per 
table presented elsewhere in this report; (6) time and a half for over- 
time work to operators, finishers, and piece tailors, and double time for 
overtime to other workers; (7) six and a half legal holidays a year (one- 
half day on Election Day); (8) prohibition of home work, contracting, 
or subcontracting in inside shops; (9) registration of contractors; 
(10) assumption of responsibility for contractors (regarding (@) employ- 
ment of not less than 10 operators per shop and observance of all 
sanitary standards; (6) maintenance of all union standards; (c) 
wages of employees in cases of default); (11) joint support for joint 
board of sanitary control of the industry. 

The agreement does not definitely provide for apprentices. It, 
however, specifies (clause 12) that should there be a shortage of labor 
in the industry, and the union unable to supply the employers with 
workers, the employer may engage apprentices. The wages to be 
paid to such apprentices, as well as the conditions and regulations 
under which they shall work, are to be determined between the union 
and association when such emergency arises. 

The agreement with the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association states the following to be legitimate causes 
for discharge: Incompetency, misconduct, insubordination in_per- 
formance of work, breach of reasonable rules (jointly established), 
“soldiering on the job.” Strikes and lockouts are prohibited. 
Provision is made for the peaceful joint adjustment of grievances and, 
in instances of disagreement, for adjustment by a trial board con- 
sisting of one representative from each side and an impartial per- 
son mutually satisfactory. The agreement also provides for equal 
division of work during the dull season. 

The collective agreement with the associated group of small 
employers—the American Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Association—contains virtually all the features of the Protective 
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Association agreement except that (a) for the preferential union shop 
is substituted a provision that only members of the union in good 
standing be employed, and that the employer is to dispense with any 
or all of his workers upon request of the union; (6) for the Protective 
Association agreement provision for joint investigation of disputes 
is substituted a provision granting union officials free entry into 
siors for investigation purposes, unaccompanied by representatives 
of the association. As a guaranty of performance the American 
Association, unlike the Protective Association, is required to deposit 
$50,000. The association also makes itself liable for the wages of 
the employers of individual members in cas? of default. 

The agreement with individual establishments is practically the 
same as that with the membership of the American Association. 

The variation in the extent of union recognition, as shown by the 
written agreements is, however, more apparent than real. The 
preferential union shop specified in the agreement with the Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association is, in fact, a 
union shop, that is, virtually all workers in the shops of members 
of this association are members of the union in good standing. A 
situation similar in character, but affecting certain rights of the 
employers, that is, the method provided for the investigation of 
erievances, will be found in the agreement with the American Cloak 
Association. Nominally, the agreement with this association gives 
union officials free entry into shops for investigation purposes, 
unaccompanied by representatives of the association. This means 
that the employers’ association is, by agreement, denied the privilege 
of joint investigation of grievances. As a matter of fact, however, 
the American Association has a large adjusting staff, members of 
which, as a rule, accompany union officials for purposes of joint 
investigation of all difficulties arising. 


The Week-Work System. 


The introduction of the week-work system of wage payment is the 
most radical departure in the new agreements. Prior to this year the 
operating or machine sewing and the bulk of finishing or hand sewing 
—about three-fourths of all the work in this industry'—was being 
done ona piecework basis. The piecework system had great disadvan- 
tages, from the point of view of both the employer and the employee. 
Constant changes in styles and lack of quantity production, due to 
the existence of amultitude ofsmall employers, made the establishment 
of piece-rate time standards impossible. The application of time test 
in piece-rate making is frequently disadvantageous to the employer 





1 Wages and Regularity of Employment in the Cloak. Suit, and Skirt Industry, Bul. 147,°U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Table 1, p. 15. 
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even with quantity production. Two main reasons may be given f 
this: (1) The making of one or two test garments consumes a mu: 
longer time than quantity work, the difference in time consumed } 
ing frequently so great that workers are unwilling to make the proper 
time discounts, and (2) the test which is usually made by a uni 
worker, ‘class conscious”’ for most part, and under the influence 
the public opinion of his coworkers, is seldom a correct measureme!) 
of the labor involved. A speedy test hand is, as a rule, dubbed *:» 
slave’ and is never too popular with the employees. 

The so-called bargaining system was therefore the principal metho. 
for piece-rate making. This bargaining system is based largely upor 
guesswork, its final results being determined mostly by the relative 
strategic position of the parties to the bargain. In the absence of 
definite time standards, and following the psychology of primiti 
traders, the workers, as a rule, used to ask double the price they hope: 
_toreceive. The employer or foreman, very often an ex-worker himse!., 
knew that and offered much less than what he ultimately expected 1 
pay. This sort of haggling made the final bargain dependent upon 
the season of the year. If the employer was doing much business ani 
had to make quick deliveries, the better of the bargain was had by the 
workers. In dull seasons, with little work and workers eager to ear) 
something, the strategic advantage was with the employer and lhe 
got his garments made at relatively low prices. Needless to say, 
this system of piece-rate making was productive of constant contro- 
versies and strife. 

The piece-rate bargaining system was most unsatisfactory from 
the union’s point of view. Though appealing greatly to the highl 
individualistic members of the rank and file, the system was always 
obnoxious to the union. The existence of thousands of price com- 
mittees made control over them virtually impossible. The constan‘ 
haggling over piece rates offered great opportunities for unscrupulous 
employers to despoil members of price committees by favoritism. 
Furthermore, the busy seasons offered great opportunities to the 
highly skilled and handy few to “hog” the work through individ- 
ual speed. Skilled workers were thus pitted against their fellow 
workers of the rank and file. Such a systemis, of course, extreme|; 
unsatisfactory to a trade-union, whose principal concern is supposed) 
the rank and file. 

From the point of view of the small employer, however, the piece- 
work system had one great advantage. The shops virtually ran 
themselves. The incentive to hustle, due to the possibility of large 
individual earnings, necessitated very little supervision. As to piece 
rates, what was lost in bad bargains was easily made up by drivins 
good bargains now and then. 
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The introduction of the week-work system affected most vitally the 
interest of the employer, the employee, and the consumer. Week work 
presupposes the existence of an employer who is competent, in some 
measure at least, to furnish an efficient system of manufacture. 
Unfortunately, the majority of employers in this industry, by train- 
ing and experience, are traders and salesmen, rather than competent 
production engineers. The week-work system, it is said, has greatly 
increased labor costs because it decreased greatly the productivity of 
the individual worker. 

The problem of production might have solved itself, partially at 
least, had the employers had the indisputable right to discharge in- 
efficient workers. This right is, however, greatly limited by the agree- 
ment which provided that in every case a discharge is subject to in\ 
tigation and to ultimate review by an impartial person. Further- 
more, the guilt of loafing on the job is difficult to establish before an 
impartial person, because there are no established standards of out- 
put in the industry. The union is not greatly concerned with pro- 
duction. Officially, of course, it believes in a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s wage. The rank and file of the workers, however, have 
their own definition of the meaning of a fair day’s wage. The great 
restlessness of labor and the constantly mounting cost of living make 
any wage appear unsatisfactory. 

Officials of the union contend that the claims of the employers about 
creatly reduced production are erroneous. |. Whenasked as to the in- 
centive for productivity under the week-work system they point to 
the following: (a) {The fact that good workers actually receive large 
and frequent increases in weekly wage rates; and (+) the week-work 
system forces employers to specialize help, with a consequent increase 
in the productivity. Both reasons, although true, are not sufficient, 
it is thought, to stimulate production in these days of labor unrest. 
The specialization reason is the least important of the two because 
the bulk of employers in the industry have smali shops in which there 
is no quantity production, without which specialization is impossible. 

In one respect only did the employers benetit by the introduction of 
the week-work system. Thesystem of week work eliminated piece-rat e 
disputes. The problem of making piece rates is a most difficult one 
at the present time because of the lack of willingness on the part of 
workers to recede from the high piece rates demanded, and of the ab- 
sence of adequate means for measuring the exact amount of labor 
involved in the specific operation. 

The week-work system may be considered a success from the point 
of view of the union, although still unpopular with some individualis- 
tic persons in its rank and file. The new system eliminated piece-rate 
controversies and delays in work. Furthermore, by reducing the 
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speed of production, the new system is making for more work during 
the dull seasons and for a greater shortage of labor during the busy 
season. These facts, of course, increase greatly the strategic position 
of labor. 

The principal and immediate loser in the new system of wage pay- 
ment is, no doubt, the consumer. The employer quickly passes on to 
the public all additional labor costs. The passing on of costs is easy 
in this industry because, first, the cost of materials—by far the larger 
item of expenditure—is steadily mounting skyward and, secondly, 
very few of the employers sell goods in advance of actual manufacture. 
This fact enables them easily to pass on any additional labor cost 
immediately after it has been incurred. 

The two most important controversies in the industry at the 
present time relate to production and wages. The first question has 
already been discussed at some length and need, therefore, not be 
commented upon again. The wage question is most acute. The 
principal cause of the wage difficulties is a great labor shortage during 
busy seasons, due to the cessation of immigration, a shortage whic! 
has greatly strengthened the strategic position of labor. The short- 
age of labor is so great at times that it causes a veritable panic among 
employers lest they may not secure the much-needed help. There 
is a consequent cut-throat competition for help and a great catering 
tolabor. As an illustration the following story, which has its found:- 
tion in fact, may be cited. An employee of a certain well-known 
large cloak and suit house, desiring to make a skirt for some member 
of his family during the evening hours, packed up his tools at the 
end of the day to take them home overnight. When seen walking 
out with his tools he was approached by his employer, who, without 
any inquiry as to the reason for taking the tools, said, ‘‘ You do not 
have to quit me. You can have $5 more per week.” The worker 
in question, it is said, was already receiving $12 above the weekly 
minimum. 

The workers are quick to take advantage of such situations. The 
minima specified in the agreement signed last June are dead letters. 
The weekly wage in most of the occupations at the present time is 


20, 30, and even 40 per cent greater. The constant mounting of 


wage rates is extremely undesirable from the employer’s point of 
view because the collective agreement with the union, it is said, 
prohibits reduction in standards. The highest wage rate of onc 
season thus becomes the minimum of the next, to be further increase 
upon the employees’ demand, because of the shortage of help. 
Employers in the industry charge that workers frequently enforce 
demands for increased wages by stoppages and picketing, practices 
definitely prohibited’ by the agreement. These employers contend 
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that their right to refuse increases above the guaranteed minimum 
and take in new help is actually nonexistent. It is further main- 
tained that these illegitimate practices on the part of the workers are 
frequently encouraged by union officials, who are afraid to incur the 
displeasure of the rank and file. 

Conditions akin to those just described are agitating the industry 
at the present time and are bitterly complained of in a statement of 
one of the members of the Protective Association which appeared 
as an advertisement in the Daily Garment News, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 22, 1919. The verbatim text of this statement is reproduced 
herewith. 

Before going into the details of this case, I desire to call attention to one important 
clause in our last agreement between the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association and the International Union, dated May, 1919, which calls par- 
ticular attention to no ‘‘stoppages” of work: 

ArticLe 14. There shall be no lockout or strike in shops of the members of the 
association during the period of this agreement, nor shall there be any individual 
shop lockout. stoppage, or shop strike pending the determination of any complaint or 
grievance. Should there be astoppage of work or shop strike in any factory, immediate 
notice thereof shall be given by the association to the union. The union agrees to 
return the striking workers to ther work within twenty-four hours after the receipt by the 
union of such notice, and until the expiration of such time it shall not be deemed that 
the striking workers have abandoned their employment. The consideration of stop- 
page cases shall have precedence over all other complaints and grievances arising 
hereunder. 

This clause was originally enacted in the first agreement made between our associa- 
tion and the union in 1910, and repeated in every agreement made since, and the 
ofte ner this clause has been repeated, the oftener it has been violated by the union—our 
association records are very clear as regards this point. 

The pressing system in our industry, as you all know, consists of two different grades, 
viz, under pressers and finished pressers, and the wages agreed upon in the last agree- 
ment between our association and the union were as follows: Under pressers, $32.00; 
finished pressers, $36.50. 

Before starting to work in the latter part of June on fall business I spoke to my 
pressers and told them plainly that I was willing to pay them a great deal more if they 
would only give me production. 

However, they worked along for four weeks, and, on July 12th, demanded an advance 
of $4.00 each for every presser I had working, although I proved to them that their 
production was fully 40 per cent less than it was in the spring season of 1919, but, 
notwithstanding this, the advance was given. On August 2d another demand was 
made upon me that all under pressers be advanced $4.00 more, and all finished pressers 
$2.00 more, and notwithstanding that the cost of pressing had advanced to nearly 
75 per cent more than in the spring of this year, and the production nearly 30 per cent 
less, the advance was granted. But not satisfied with this second advance, on August 
23d another demand was made upon me, not only for an additional advance of $3.59 
for under pressers and $1.50 for finished pressers, but in this last demand for an advance 
the pressers also demanded that al! pressers in the two grades above mentioned must 
be put into one grade, and all must be considered as finished pressers, and all must 
receive the same wages, which was $43.00, and they further demanded that each 
presser be given not less than six hours’ overtime each week at double pay, and they 
must be paid for these six hours whether there is work for them or not. 
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I had a conference with all of my pressers at these unheard-of demands, and was 1 
very politely by the spokesman, who had only been in my employ for a few wee 
that he might admit that I was an employer in my office—but, as far as the presse 
departments were concerned, the pressers were the ‘‘bosses”—the demands w: 
granted! 

The pressers continued to work along on the last-named conditions until September 
27th, when we practically finished up all of our suits, and on Monday. September 29th, 
all of our pressers were called together and were told that. before starting on the press- 
ing of our new line of separate coats, they would have to start in at the original union 
scale of wages, but that if they did not feel inclined to do so. it was a matter for them to 
decide, and with this understanding they started in the following morning, Tuesday 
September 30th—with the absolute knowledge that it was on the original union scale 
of $32.00 for under pressers and $36.50 for finished pressers. 

On Monday, October 6th, they refused to accept their pay for the previous week, 
and said that they were going to have a meeting, and be guided by what the manager 
of the pressers’ union told them to do; however, I personally told all of them in the 
presence of the shop chairman in our factory that the matter could be taken up by 
both our association and the union, and if it was decided that I was not absolutely 
within my rights that every penny of back pay would be given to them, but under no 
circumstances must a stoppage of work occur. 

They had their meeting that night. but returned the following morning as usual! a: 
worked until Wednesday, October 8th, when at noontime they told my superintendent 
that they were not coming back that afternoon, because they were going to participate 
in the Russian parade, and notwithstanding the fact they were told that this parade 
was entirely un-American (and we all learned afterward that not even a permit had 
been granted for this parade), they, however, did not return to work that Wednesday 
afternoon, but did return the following morning as usual, and worked along until 


‘ 


Friday, October 10th, when they gave an ultimatum to my superintendent that 


f 


unless they received their full maximum pay for the previous week by 9.50 a. m. tha 
day, they would follow instructions of the manager of the pressers’ union and go out 
on strike officially and would prevent by all means any other pressers from taking 
their places. 

Picketing has been going on from early morning until midnight every day since 
Friday, October 10th, but notwithstanding all this my pressing has been done with 
very little discomfort, and it has been done by strictly union pressers, and not with 
strike breakers. 

The action on the part of my pressers in stopping work, which is in absolute violation 
of the agreement, was not of their own doing, but they were guided by instructions 
of the manager of the pressers’ union, and with only one purpose in mind—and that is 
to make the test case with A. E. Lefcourt & Co. and to force through, if they can, upon 
the manufacturers in the industry the maximum wage that existed this fall season as a 
minimum waye to start off the spring season with. 

However, the question involved here is a question of principle, and my position is 
that when the pressers stopped working officially and started in picketing our factory 
after my telling them that the question of wages would be decided by our association 
and the union, they forfeited their rights of further employment. 

On Friday, October 17th, the shop chairman in our factory came to me and said that 
Mr. J. Rubin, the secretary of the union, demanded him to ask me whether I was 
ready to take all of my pressers back to work—to which I made no reply, but evidently 
my not giving any reply to the shop chairman must have upset Mr. J. Rubin some- 
what, so he proceeded to work fast, but coarse, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
agreement between the association and the union provides that all messages that the 
union desires to send to its shop chairman in each individual factory must be delivered 
first to our association, and then it is redelivered to the different shops designated— 
Mr. Rubin decided, however, to take a shorter route, so he instructed the shop chair- 
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) deliver the following letter direct to the workers in my shop, and below I give 
the exact copy of letter delivered to one of our departments: 
OcroseR 18ru, 1919. 
To the Cutters or A. E. Lercourt, 
136 Madison Avenue, City. 

Dear Brotuers: You are no doubt aware of the fact that Mr. Lefcourt have locked 
out his pressers for the reason that they refused to work on reduce prices. You are 
therefore ordered to appear to a very important shop meeting whi: h will be held on 
Monday, October 20th, 1919, in Tonawanda Hall, 28th Street and Third Avenue, at 
12 o'clock sharp, where it will be decided what steps will be taken against the firm. 
For further information, see your manager, Mr. M. Gorenstein. 

Frat rnally, yours, 
MANAGER (J. RuBin 

Now I am ready to give Mr. J. Rubin his answer, which is emphatically ‘‘ NO”—TI am 
not ready to take my pressers back, and I will go further by saying that not one of the 
men that stopped working Wednesday, October 8th, to take part in the Russian 
parade, and then again stopped on Friday, October 10th, will ever be taken back 
by me. 

I fully realize the position I am taking, and I further appreciate that the union 
officials in making a test case in my shop will stop at nothing to gain their point, but I 
frankly say that rather than to submit on this issue of vital principle 1 would prefer 
retiring from the industry—an industry to which I have devoted the best of my years. 

To Mr. J. Rubin and his associate union officials I have only the following few 
words to say: 

If it is your desire to force the retirement from this industry of A. E. Lefcourt & Co. 
there by throwing out of employme?r t about two hundred and fifty individual workers, o 


which more than 75 per cent have worked with me frow three to seventeen years—then 
responsibility for 80 dow 7 rests with U/ yu; for, if standing upon OTLE ’s ] ights OTL 2 if i/ q 
tions of this kind means that an employer can be forced out of an industry. then t] 
the employers of this industry realize this, the better. 

(Signed) A. E. Lercourr. 


Rates of Wages. 


The following table shows rates of wages in each of the principal 
ocegRetons. As already stated, the bulk of the workers receive 
rates much above the minimum: 


——— — = — 




















week 
Occupation. conte In pre 
i pre ent acreement 
igreement >, iia 
| (49-hour (44-ho “ 
week).! vo 

Cloak and dress cutters... PAS Rn case as oes Lite ba vcwenhennbewneendetese $31. 00 $39. 00 
Skirt tei od... chi bheea ia mbniveed cdc ckevtbenpekbab ductindnamanat 26. 50 34. 50 

Cs MPT ns. sun chue doncos elveseubeosdeess 25. 00 32. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress Operators... o cewcee chdsesecescsoceeseces cevccce| (3) 44. 00 
Skirt operators Slated rs dh dete on, 0 EO PE LTT ee os -aseemegeseneel (3) 42.) 
Cee ec beta set cadece béccseseee sooseuseedeechesscees éaveol (2) 38. 00 
Dee eens. GG CMs Ralahers . . ........ 2 ci csccccccessscccsccsccccccceces (3) 35. 50 
Jacket, Orr MNMENONEY BRUDIIOND S 5 occ sc cc cccccnccsccncsecsocceesocs (2) 28. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress OE EE pee ae 28. 50 36. 50 
Jacket, rn Meee, G66 GYOGS URGE DTOSSETS. 2.4... occ cc cc cccccsccoccccccecs 24. 00 32. 00 
Skirt upper pressers. ..................-. Cee bie eh ees dee Seamenedete 25. 00 32. 50 
Shirt under men ea isnt Os dike nine ceghnmadve os teupey seen achcdiea 20. 00 25. 50 
at eel cadence coseueoesedderaheyossphecesesces 16. 50 22. 00) 
I ea i  Sananmepdibawea 13. 00 18. 00 
i i i neh atah dnp kheeeme stot sus geepe de cack 66eh 17. 00 24.00 
ee EEE, LL Sads dec kvesciledecensaraceccbecdccsedecses (#) 28. (0) 
Girl begraders ........... EE SOE TT ea cee eae T OE TO IT te (3) 24. 00 
I  ndaeenes cncece cence coeséees (3) 22. W) 
Bushelmen, who also do pinning, marking, and general work................ (3) 30. 09 


1 MONTHLY REVIEW of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1917, p. 25. $ Not reported, 
3 Piecework. 
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Text of the Agreements. 


Below are given the texts of the present agreements with the two 
employers’ associations in the industry—the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association and the American Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Manufactyrers’ Association. 


Agreement with the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association. 


This agreement, made and entered into this 29th day of May, 1919, by and between 
The Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association, hereinafter styled 
the ‘‘association,’’ and The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and the 
Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Unions of the City of New York, composed of and repre- 
senting Locals Nos. 1, 3, 9, 10, 11, 17, 21, 23, 35, 64, and 82, all collectively designated 
as the ‘“‘union,’’ contracting herein for and in behalf of the said unions and for and 
in behalf of the members thereof, now employed and hereafter to be employed by 
the members of the association, witnesseth: 

Whereas the association is composed of a large number of manufacturers engaged 
in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry in the City of New York, and the union represents 
the workers in the said trade; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to establish terms and conditions upon which 
members of the union shall work for members of the association: 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 


Mutual Obligations. 


1. The association obligates itself for its members that they will live up in good 
faith to all the provisions of this agreement. The union, believing in the principle 
of ‘‘a fair day’s labor for a fair day’s pay,”’ obligates itself in good faith for all of its 
members, that they will perform their work conscientiously, faithfully, and efficiently. 

2. Each member of the association shall maintain a preferential union shop. A 
preferential union shop is hereby defired to be a shop in which members of the union 
in good standing shall be preferred in the hiring and retention of help. The association 
agrees that its members will not discriminate in any manner against their workers 
for union membership or activity. A union worker within the meaning of this pro- 
vision shall be a worker who proves his union membership to the satisfaction of the 
employer or his representative and the shop chairman. 

3. A week’s work shall consist of forty-four (44) hours in six (6) week days divided 
as follows: On the first five (5) working days of the week, work shall begin at 8 a. m. 
and continue until 5 p. m., with one hour interval for lunch. On Saturdays, work 
shall be done from 8 a. m. until 12 noon. Workers observing Saturday as the day 
of the Sabbath may work on Sunday instead from 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 

4. No overtime work shall be exacted or permitted in the manufacture of cloaks 
and suits between November 15 and December 31, nor between May 1 and July 15. 
Manufacturers engaged in special lines, such as the manufacture of skirts, pile 
fabrics, linens and summer goods, shall have the right to establish periods different 
from those above stated, according to the demands of their business, provided that 
such periods, in all cases do not exceed eight (8) months in the year. 

In the seasons in which overtime is permitted, such overtime shall not exceed 
ten (10) hours in any week, nor two and one-half (24) hours in any day, and shall 
be restricted to the first five working days of the week. Additional overtime shall 
not be permitted except in cases of emergency, and then only with the conceit oi 


the union. 
°° 
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5. All workers except buttonhole makers shall work by the week. The minimum 
wage scale shall be as follows: 


i a a ale sa ang ma abn onens $39. 00 
a chee tGhehhae dich «anpinncsa tae <oshb ones shee 34. 50 
NS 5 i ne sa EASE aha dN Ato 606os 4040s Qn caseeces 32. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer and dress operators. ..............---..----- 44. 00 
IE SPOT OO CEE ETE T ET OTs ea 42. 00 
Ns cea etic d eee h pKa aA bikes daceneses 38. 00 
Sey CUNO MIN CONG MINI. oo a ssc ni.nccinindwcasccccccseees 35. 50 
Jacket, coat and reefer finishers’ helpers................-..-... 28. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer and dress upper pressers.............--..--- 36. 50 
Jac ket, coat, reefer and dress under pressers.............--..-- 32. 00 
edn Soden tenance wen mi she akan indedena’ 32. 50 
i ahaniles rinbbeateng at nas 404 45heeense we 25. 50 
ee ER a ne chted th dtdhbaeedoaneeeiee 22. 00 
RESIS EE eee ee ne ae 18. 00 
i kdak tide r ees hes Khe onea Va desne an an osu canons 24. 00 
ESET SE EER Eo EN ee 28. 00 
ie ale ie hh eae i iaien de ehansaren 24. 00 
i ae wanes cen gee dann ahs nen 00 a'€0s 22. 00 


sushelmen who also do pinning, marking and general work on 
 cnntes spite ivadhathtoee spd bes acvotes er reer yore 30. 00 


Buttonhole makers shall be paid one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per hundred 
buttonholes, employer to furnish machine, silk and finishing: If silk is supplied 
by the buttonhole maker, the employer shall pay ten cents (10c.) additional, per 
one hundred buttonholes 

No workers shall receive less than the above scale except these who are deficient 
in their preduction by reason of their age or physical condition. 

The wages for such workers shall be agreed upon between the employer and the 
worker, subject to the approval of the union. 

All operators, finishers and piece tailors shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half for overtime. All other classes of workers for whom the last agreement pro- 
vided that double time shall be paid for overtime shall receive that rate under this 
agreement. 

All wages shall be paid weekly on a fixed day and in cash. 

All workers shall be paid for the following legal holidays, to wit: Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, and for one-half day of Election Day. And such holidays shall be 
observed. 

Workers may also refrain from work on the first day of May, but without pay. 

Italian workers may also refrain from working on Columbus Day, but without pay. 

During the week in which a legal holiday occurs, employees working less than a 
full week shall be paid for the holidays pro rata for the hours worked. 

Should any legal holiday fall on a Saturday, the workers who observe Saturday 
as the Sabbath, shall be allowed to celebrate the Sunday following and be paid for 
the same. 

7. No contracting or subcontracting within the shop shall be permitted. 

No work shall be given to workers to he made at home. 

8. There shall be no time contracts between the members of the association and 
their workers, either individually or in groups. 

9. The employer shall furnish all workers with sewing machines, driven by electric 
power, and with all material and the requisites of work. 
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10. All members of the association shall register with the association, and the 
ciation shall register with the union, the names and addresses of all contractors w!} 
they employ, or who do work for them. 

The association assumes the following guaranties for the contractors thus 


registered: 
That such contractors will operate ten (10) machines and will maintain in 
shops proper sanitary conditions to the satisfaction of the joint board of sanit 


control. 

That such contractors will maintain the standards of wages, hours, holidays, . 
other shop standards provided for in this agreement. 

That they will pay for work done on garments of members of the association, ; 
if the contractors should default in the payment of such wages, the association m: 
bers will pay to the extent of work done on their garments, provided that notic: 
default is given to such association members within one week after such default 

A contractor within the meaning of the above provisions is: 

(a) One who makes up garments from material delivered to him by a membe 
the association in cut form. 

(b) One who makes up garments from uncut material and who works exclusi’ 
for one manufacturer who is a member of this association. 

11. The joint board of sanitary control existing in the industry shall be contin 
at joint expense. 

12. Should there be a shortage of labor in the industry, and the union una}! 
supply the employers with workers, the employers may engage apprentices to n 
up the deficiency. The wages to be paid to such apprentices, as well as the 
ditions and regulations under which they shall work, shall be determined bety 
the union and the association when such emergency arises. 

13. The employer may discharge his workers for causes such as incompet 
misconduct, insubordination in the performance oi his work, breach of reasona 
rules to be jointly established, soldiering on the job. 

14. There shall! be nc lockout or strike in the shops ot the members of the associa 
during the period of this agreement, nor shall there be any individual shop lock 
stoppage, or shop strike pending the determination of any complaint or grieva: 
Should there be a stoppage of work or shop strike in any factory, immediate n 
thereof shail be given by the association to the union. The union agrees to re 
the striking workers to their work within twenty-four hours after the receipt by 
union of such notice, and until the expiration of such time it shall not be dee 
that the striking workers have abandoned their employment. The consideration: 
stoppage cases shall have precedence over all other complaints and grievances ari- 
hereunder. 

15. In times when the employer shail be unable to supply his workers with \ 
full time, the available work in the shop shall be divided as equally as possible am 
all the workers who are competent to do the work, and they shall be paid for 
actual time consumed, 

Workers may be divided into shifts and alternated. 


As to cutters: When there is insufficient work, the work shall be divided equ: 


by the week. As to pressers: The managing presser shall be entitled to no m 
work than the other pressers in the factory. 
16. The association and the union are in accord that the interests of the indu- 


will be best served by large factory units and to that end fix as a minimum fourt+ 


(14) working machines to a factory organization. 
Since the union has provided in its contract with independent manufacturers 
the employment of a minimum of fourteen (14) working machines, the associ:' 


will use its best efforts with its members that they increase their plants to the capa: 


herein stated, 
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17. The association will urge its members to make in their inside factories the skirt: 
required for the suit jackets produced in their inside factories; and when suit skirts 
are made in outside shops, they be sent to as tew contractors as possible. 
18. Each member of the association shall have the right in good faith to reorganize 
his factory. A reorganization in good faith shall mean a bona fide reorganization « 
the employer’s business, necessitated by 2 permanent curtailment of his business « 
a fundamental change in the character of his business. 
19. No member of the association shall do work for an independent employer whos 
rkers are on a strike because of the violation of any of the prescribed standards of 
this agreement. Nor shall any member of the association make or cause any wor 
be made, directly or indirectly, in any shop where the union has declared a strik 
violating the standards provided for in this agreement. 
0. All complaints, disputes, or grievances arising between the parties heret» 
ing the life of this agreement shall be submitted in writing, and the manage: 
ssociation and the manager of the union, or their deputies, shal! in the first 


, 


instance jointly investigate such complaints, grievances, or disput 1 attempt 
adjustment. Decisions reached by the managers or their deputies shal! be bindi 
on the parties hereto. 

Should the managers fail to agree, the case in question shall be referred to a tri: 
hoard consisting of one member from each organization and an imparti person 
wno shall be selected from a list of names prey ously agreed upon betwee he uno 
and the association. The case shall be reviewed upon its merits and th ectir 
agreement shal! constitute the basis upon which the decisi hall be renderes 

decision shall be used as a precedent for any subsequent - Discharge « 
shall have precedence over all other cases and a decision shal! be rendered withi 


forty-eight (48) hours after the complaint in writing has been made, unless the tim 
is extended by mutual consent. A decision of a majority of this board shall be fin: 
and binding upon both sides. If the case involves a discharged worker and th 
lecision of the majority of said board ts in favor of the discharged worker, he shal 
be reinstated with pay for the time lost by reason of the discharg: 

Expenses connected with the said board shall be borne equally by the partie 
hereto. 

21. Should any member of the association or the union fail to comply with any 
decision of the chiei clerks or trial board within seventy-! 72) hours after a decisio: 
is rendered, said member shal! forfeit all benefits and rights of this agreement. 

22. Before accepting a new member, the association shall inform the union, i 
writing, of the application. Ifa strike or dispute is pending between the applican 
and the union at the time, the union shall give the association, in writing, full par- 
ticulars of the nature of the dispute. The association may undertake to adjust the 
dispute on the basis of the provisions of this contract. The adjustment, however, 
shall not conflict with the provisions of the agreement existing between the appli 
cant and the union. 

This agreement shall enter into force on the day of the execution hereof and shal! 
continue to and including the first day of June, 1922. 


Agreement with American Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ 


Association. 





Memorandum of agreement made and entered into this day of June, 1919, by 
and between the American Cloak, Suit, and Manufacturers’ Association, hereinaite 
styled the ‘‘association,’’ and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Joint Board of Cloak Makers’ Unions of the City of New York, composed o 
the following local unions, to wit: Cloak Operators’ Union, Local No. 1; Piece Tailors 
and Sample Makers’ Union, Local No. 3; Cloak and Suit Tailors’ Union, Local No. 9; 
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Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union, Local No. 10; Cloak Makers’ Union o; 
Brownsville, Local No. 11; New York Reefer Makers’ Union, Local No. 17; Cloak and 
Suit Makers’ Union, Local No. 21; Skirt and Dressmakers’ Union, Local No. 23; Cloak 
and Suit Pressers’ Union, Local No. 35; Designers’ Union, Local No. 45; Italian Cloak 
Makers’ Union, Local No. 48; Buttonhole Makers’ Union, Local No. 64; and Exam- 
iners, Begraders, and Bushelers’ Union, Local No. 82, all collectively designated 
herein as the ‘‘union,’’ contracting herein for and in behalf of the said unions and {or 
and in behalf of the members thereof, now employed and hereafter to be employed jy 
the members of the association, witnesseth: 

Whereas the association is composed of a large number of manufacturers engaged in 
the cloak, suit, and skirt industry in the city of New York, and the union represents 
the workers in the said trade, and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to establish terms and conditions upon which 
members of the union shall work for members of the association; 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 


Union Recognition. 


1. The unions agree that their members, employed by each member of the assoc ia- 
tion, will work for such members upon the terms and conditionc set forth in t 
agreement. 

2. (a) Each member of the association will employ none but members in good stand- 
ing of the local unions above mentioned, to perform all cutting, operating, sewing. 
pressing, finishing, basting, draping, cleaning, examining, begrading, busheling, and 
buttonhole making required by him in the manufacture of cloaks, reefers, suits, skirts, 
and dresses. A member in good standing is one who is fully paid up or who is in 
arrears for not more than two months of dues and assessments in the Internationa! 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and who carries a union membership card. 

(b) No member of the firm, foreman, or designer will do any work in any of | 
branches above enumerated. 

(c) The association agrees that none of its members will engage any workers exce))t 
such as will present union working cards, directing them to the particular plac: 
business of the member. Upon request of the union the member of the associat 
will dispense with the services of any or all workers in his employ, in which ev: 
however, the member shall be given an opportunity to retain the workers until t!: 
have finished the work in hand. The union undertakes to furnish cther workers t 
the said firm. 

3. (a) There shall be at all times in the shop of the members of the association .. 
shop chairman elected by the employees at a regular shop meeting called by the uni. : 
He shall act as the representative of the employees in the dealings with the firm 

(b) A duly authorized officer or representative of the union shall have access to ' 
factory of the members of the association at all hours for the purpose of investigating 
the conditions of the shop, and for the purpose of ascertaining whether the provisicus 
of this agreement are fully complied with. Such investigation will be conducted » 
as not to cause unnecessary interference with the work. He shall also have access 
the firm’s books for the purpose of ascertaining the correct earnings of the workers 
employed in the shop and for the purpose of ascertaining the names of manufacturers 
and jobbers for whom the firm is doing work, or the names of the manufacturers a1 
contractors to whom the firm is sending work. Whenever an investigation invol\°: 
the examination of the firm’s books a member may call in a representative of 1!.c 
association to partake in such investigation, provided the investigation is not thei«!,y 
delayed. 

Hours. 


4. (a) A week’s work shal! consist of 44 hours in six working days, divided as follo =: 

On the first five days of the week work shal] begin at 8 o’clock a. m. and conti!" 
until 5 p. m., with one hour interval for lunch. On Saturday work shall be done (10 
8 o’clock until noon. 
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(b) Workers observing Saturday as Sabbath may work on Sunday instead. 

5. (a) No overtime work shall be exacted or permitted in the manufacture of cloaks 
and suits between November 15 and December 31, nor between May 1 and July 15. 
Manufacturers engaged in special lines, such as the manufacture of skirts, pile fabrics, 
linens, and summer goods shall have the right to establish periods different from those 
above stated, according to the demands of their business, provided that such periods 
in all cases do not exceed eight months in the year. 

In the seasons in which overtime is permitted, such overtime shall not exceed 10 
hours in any week nor two and a half hours in any day, and shall be restricted to the 
first five working days of the week. 

Additional overtime shall not be permitted except in cases of emergency, and then 
only with the consent of the union. 

(b) All operators, finishers, and piece tailors shall be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half time for overtime. All other classes of workers for whom the last agreement 
in the industry provided that double time shall be paid for overtime shall receive that 
rate under this agreement. 

Holidays. 


6. All workers shall be paid for the following legal holidays, to wit: Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas, and for one-half day of Election Day. And such holidays shall be observed. 

Workers may also refrain from work on the Ist day of May but without pay. Italian 
workers may also refrain from work on Columbus Day but without pay. 

During the week in which a legal holiday occurs, employees working less than a full 
week shall be paid for the holiday pro rata for the hours worked. 

Should any legal holiday fall on a Saturday, the workers who observe Saturday as 
the Sabbath shall be allowed to celebrate the Sunday following and be paid for the 
same. 

Wages. 


7. (a) All workers employed in cutting, sample making, operating, finishing, skirt 
and dress operating, skirt and dress finishing, skirt and dress basting, pressing, exam- 
ining, busheling, and begrading, shall be paid at a weekly basis, the following mini- 
mum wage: 


SS i ad bm aabne stung ee $39. 00 
EE a ee eee 34. 50 
IR pd ptban pdav se ons tue sdececcdvencsccosvcccseses 32. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators..................+e000- 44. 00 
EE ee er 42. 00 
Gs Shot eahrwhnceenescasenns feast sccsccesssese 38. 00 
pumenen, pecmes, Ome Coat Gmimbers..... 5... ose cee c cece ce 35. 50 
Jacket, coat, and reefer finishers’ helpers...................-.-. 28. 00 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress upper pressers................-.-- 36. 50 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress under pressers.................... 32. 00 
i itincwns cane Ubeeews angenetsdcccccccesess 32. 50 
side cwaarin csieedsescccccbccacccesececusces 25. 50 
SS bite hiitknn cng sv ne Mead hs e6es secretes cccbesescen 22. 00 
had) aches evéwndweges och bs sonsegeeses 18. 00 
eee Dole N thin ant Waebaecsvesy ons donccccoscesees 24. 00 
EME a WatWeecen sob oceccteeccccccgsccceseucesces 28. 00 
Nees ioe oA g oie bdtde cede suncccnesoenbegue 24. 00 
I iat iad sien'n ve p'nUawbevecececcecccopscccsséuae 22. 00 
Examiners, pinners, and begraders.........--.----+-+++ese++-- 30. 00 


Ne case cnesdncecdece 16. 00 
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(b) All buttonholes shall be made in the inside shop at a minimum rate of $1.19 per 
hundred, and the finishing of same shall be supplied by the employer. The employer 
shall furnish the buttonhole machines, silks, or mercerized guimpe and whatever other 
materials and accessories that go with the making of buttonholes. 

(c) The employer agrees not to reduce the wages of any of the workers in his emp! 
receiving above the stipulated minimum wage, and that increases obtained are io 
continue in force and effect for the life of this agreement. 

(d) The member agrees to enter the weekly earnings of each and every worker in his 
employ on a special pay card issued by the union. 

(e) A schedule of prices covering wages of every individual worker employed in the 
factory of a member shall be prepared and countersigned by the shop chairman 
which a copy shall be delivered to the union. 

(f) Wages shall be paid in cash to all workers on Saturday. 


Standards and Conditions. 


8. (a) The association agrees that its members will employ during the life of thi 
agreement fourteen operators (or as many more as he employs at the time of the 
ing of this agreement) and all such other help which is necessary in order that the oper- 
ators may work without interruption, such as cutters, sample makers, finishers, press 
etc. 

(6) All help engaged after the signing of this agreement shall after a trial period 
one week be considered as regular employees of the firm, and shall be entitled to 
rights, privileges, and benefits provided for in this agreement. 

(c) The employer agrees that all suit skirts required for suit jackets made in thei 
inside factories will also be made in the inside factory. 

(d) No member of the association shall enter into individual agreement with an) 
employee, and no cash deposits or other securities shall be accepted by said member 
from any employee, nor shall any arrangements be made for guaranteeing any lengt! 
of employment, except that the employer and the workers of any given shop may wilt! 
the approval of the union enter into a time contract stipulating the length of time that 
the employer agrees to employ the workers of his shop at full time. Such contracts 
must cover all the workers of the shop. In such cases the employer will be individu 
ally liable in case of a breach of this arrangement. 

9. (a) No contracting or submanuiacturing work within the shop shall be permitted. 
No work shall be given to employees to be made at home. No operator or finisher shal! 
work with more than one helper. No samples shall be made in sections. 

(b) The employer shall furnish all employees with sewing machines driven by elec- 
tric power and with all material and requisites of work and air pressure pressing trons. 

10. (a) No work shall be given by the employer to a contractor nor shall any ready- 
made goods be purchased by the employer from another manufacturer unless the name 
and place of business of such contractor or manufacturer has been registered with the 
union and the union has certified in writing to the member that such contractor 0! 
manufacturer maintains proper working standards and sanitary conditions. When 
ever the union will intorm the employer that any submanufacturer or contractor does 
not maintain union standards as specified in this agreement, the contract with sucl: 
contractor or submanufacturer shall be canceled and his work shall be discontinued. 

(b) Each member of the association will furnish to the union through the association 
the names and addresses of all firms from whom he is or hereafter will be receiving 
work, cut or uncut. Manufacturers working for jobbers shall register with the union 
all such jobbers for whom work is done by them, and no work shall be done by an) 
member of the association for any jobber unless such jobber has settled with the union 
individually or collectively. It is hereby understood that a contractor is one wh» 
receives cut goods for the purpose of manufacture and that a submanufacturer is one 
who receives uncut goods for the purpose of manufacture. 
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(e) The association agrees that its members will not do any work for firms nor sell 
any goods to firms against whom the union has declared a strike nor shall any member 
of the association send any goods to such firms or its principals, agents, factors, or job- 
bers during the pendency of the strike. 

(d) To facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this article the union will 
periodically supply to the members of this association printed lists of manufacturers, 
submanufacturers, contractors and jobbers, who are under contract with the union. 

(e) No work shall be given by any member of the association to a new contractor 
or shall be made by him in a new outside shop unless his inside shop and all contractors 
at the time doing work for the said member of the association shall be supplied with 
work to their full capacity. If the said member of the association does not supply 
his contractors or outside shops with work sufficient to keep ten machines fully em- 
ployed he shall not give work to additional contractors or outside shops. 

f) The association hereby guarantees for its members the maintenance of the 
standards hereby established by all contractors and submanufacturers employed by 
him, and agrees to pay the wages of all employees of such contractors and submanu- 
facturers if such contractors or submanufacturers fail to pay such wages, and the 
association hereby assumes joint liability for the same, and will pay such wages to 
the extent of work done on garments for members of the association, provided that 
notice of default is given to the association within one week aiter such default. 

11. (a) In times when the member of the association shall be unable to supply his 
vorkers with work full time the available work in the shop shall be divided as equally 
as possible among all the workers who are competent to do the work, and they shall 
be paid for the actual time consuimed. Workers should be divided into shifts and 
alternated. 

As to cutters, when there is insufficient work the work shall be divided equally by 
the week. And as to pressers, the managing presser shall be entitled to do no more 
work than the pressers in the factory. 


Sanitation. 


12. (a) The association agrees that its members shall comply with all the standards 
of sanitation, and all other rules now established by the joint board of sanitary control 
in the cloak and suit industry. The association will pay to the joint board of sanita: 
control the sum of $10 annually per member for inspection and other services. 

(b) The association agrees itor its members that at the expiration of the lease of a 
member on the premises now occupied by said member before he enters into any 
new lease for the premises now occupied by him, or engages new premises, such prem- 
ises will be first approved by the joint board of sanitary control as being safe and free 
from fire dangers. 

(c) All new workers employed by a member of this association shall, in addition to 
securing certificates from the union that they are in good standing also secure certifi- 
cates from the joint board of sanitary control to the effect that they are free from con- 
tagious diseases. 

Miscellaneous. 


13. (a) Except for misbehavior the employer shall not discharge any employee 
before notice in writing is given to the union containing the cause or reason for said 
discharge. In case of a dispute between the employer and the union as to sufficiency 
or insufficiency of the causes or reasons for the discharge the dispute may be by mutual 
consent submitted to an impartial person selected by both parties whose decision 
shall be final and binding on both sides. 

The union shall investigate the notice of the contemplated discharge withia one 
week of written notice. 
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The association hereby agrees that as security for the faithful performance of thi; 
agreement on its part and on the part of all the manufacturers constituting its mem- 
bership, the said association shall deposit the sum of $50,000 (fifty thousand dollar-) 
with the Union Exchange National Bank as trustee hereunder for the present memn- 
bership and proportionate additional sums for increased members. If any manu- 
facturers shall violate any of the terms of this agreement, the union shall serve notice 
thereof upon the association and such complaint shall be referred to an adjustment 
committee to consist of one representative of the association and one representati\ » 
of the union, and if they cannot agree, they shall call in a third impartial person, i» 
be either Dr. Judah L. Magnes or A. E. Rothstein, as umpire. Such adjustment 
committee shall render its decision within 48 hours after the notice by the union upon 
the association has been served. The adjustment committee shall decide upon the 
amount of the damage to be paid to the union by reason of the breach of this agreement, 
and the decision of the adjustment committee shall be final. 

The damage so to be sustained by the union shall be paid to it out of the deposit 
by the trustee immediately upon the receipt of notice of the committee’s award, and 
the association shall restore the amount of such withdrawal to such deposit within 
seventy-two (72) hours thereafter, or the association may in the alternative pay the 
amount of such damage directly to the union within seventy-two (72) hours after 
such notice, leaving the deposit intact. 

The association further agrees that if any of the manufacturers constituting its 
members violate any of the terms of this agreement, that then the association shall 
take proper measures to discipline such manufacturer by expulsion from the associ:- 
tion or otherwise, and any member of the association who shall be suspended | 
expelled therefrom shall forfeit any rights or privileges in or to this agreement. 

The association agrees that its members shall employ none but piece tailors in the 
making of samples in their factory, who are to be members of either Local No. 3 « 
Local No. 48 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

The designers likewise should be members of the Designers’ Union, Local No. 45, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

(b) Before accepting a new member, the association shall inform the union in 
writing of the application. If a strike or dispute is pending between the applicant 
and the union at the time, the union shall give the association, in writing, full par- 
ticulars of the nature of the dispute. The association may undertake to adjust the 
dispute on the basis of the provisions of this contract. The adjustment, however, 
shall not conflict with the provisions of the agreement existing between the applica 
and the union. 

This agreement shall enter into force on the day of the execution hereof and shall 
continue to and including the first day of June, 1922. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





International Labor Conference, Washington, 
D. C., October 29 to November 29, 1919. 


N ACCORDANCE with the provisions of the labor code of the 
] Peace Treaty the International Labor Conference convened in 
Washington from October 29 to November 29, 1919, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Hon. W. B. Wilson, presiding. The conference was 
composed of delegates from 41 countries who assembled to con- 
sider the subjects included in the agenda set forth in the annex to 
section 1, Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. These subjects were: 
The 8-hour day; Unemployment; Women’s employment; Employ- 
ment of children; and the Berne convention prohibiting the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Inasmuch as the conference had not concluded its deliberations in 
time for a full account to be published in this issue of the MonTHLY 
LaBsor Review, an extended report of the discussions and of the 
resolutions adopted will appear in the January number. 
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na The Bituminous Coal Strike. 


By C. F. STopparp. 


HE strike of approximately 425,000 bituminous coal miners 
T called by the executive officers of the United Mine Workers of 
America on October 15, 1919, effective at midnight on October 

31, tied up about 75 per cent of the soft-coal mining industry in the 
country, for it affected not only the central competitive field, compris- 
ing Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, but bituminous 
miners, members of the United Mine Workers of America, in 17 
other States.t Orders to strike were issued as the result of the adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the scale committee by the miners’ 
delegates at the twenty-seventh consecutive and fourth biennial 
convention of the United Mine Workers of America held at Cleveland 
in September. The convention took the position that the war had 
in effect ended; that therefore the contract, applicable directly to 
the central competitive field, which had been made for the period 





} Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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of the war but to extend not later than March 31, 1920, is inoperative. 
and that, although not bound by the agreement, they had continued 
work for nearly a year under its terms. The miners felt that it was 
only fair that a new wage agreement should be negotiated, in view 
of the fact that they had not had a wage advance for nearly two 
years and that present wages were not commensurate with the cost 
of living. A reduction of hours, they argued, would be a solution of 
the problem of unemployment, for they estimated that since thio 
signing of the armistice miners had been employed on an average 
only three days a week. The demands of the miners as adopted by 
the convention were presented by the scale committee to the oper- 
ators at the joint wage conference which met first in Buffalo on Sep- 
tember 25 and later in Philadelphia. The paramount provisions 
of this document were demands first for a 60 per cent increase in 
wages, and second for a six-hour day and five-day week. The ful! 
text of the miners’ demands is as follows:' 


1. We recommend that this report be accepted as-a substitute for all wage-scale 
resolutions that have been presented to the convention. 

2. We recommend that this convention demand a 60 per cent increase to be appli- 
cable to all classifications of day labor and to all tonnage, yardage, and dead work rates 
throughout the central competitive field. 

3. We recommend that this convention demand that all wage agreements that are 
negotiated to replace existing agreements shall be based on a six-hour workday, from 
bank to bank, five days a week. 

4. That all day labor shall be paid time and a half for overtime and double time for 
all work done on Sundays and legal holidays. 

5. That all agreements entered into by the United Mine Workers of America shal! 
have incorporated therein a provision providing for weekly pay days. 

6. That all double-shift work on the coal shall be abolished except as may be neces- 
sary for development and ventilating purposes, and development for increased tonnage 
shall not be regarded as being a reason for double-shift work; it being understood that 
this rule shall not be applicable to new mines that are in the process of development. 

7. That no automatic penalty clause shall be written into any agreement entered 
into by the United Mine Workers of America. 

8. That all internal differences not covered by joint interstate agreement shall be 
referred back to the respective districts for adjustment. 

9. That all contracts in the bituminous field shall be declared as having automati- 
cally expired November 1, 1919, and that no sectional settlement shall be allowed, 
and new contracts must run concurrently for a period of two years in all bituminous 

. districts under our jurisdiction. 

10. That agreements negotiated for outlying districts shall be retroactive and be- 
come effective on the date upon which the agreement for the central competitive 
field becomes effective. 

11. That no agreement for the central competitive field shall be concluded unti! 
after this convention has been reconvened and the agreement has been ratified by the 
reconvened convention, which reconvened convention shall also define a policy to be 
applicable to outlying districts, and that the reconvened convention shall be held in 
Indianapolis on such date as may be designated by the resident international officials. 





4 Coal Mining Review for Oct, 1, 1919, p. 11. 
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12. We recommend that in event a satisfactory wage agreement is not secured for 
the central competitive field before November 1, 1919, to replace the one now in 
effect, that the international officials be authorized to and are hereby instructed to 
call a general strike of all bituminous miners and mine workers throughout the United 
States, the same to become effective November 1, 1919. 

13. That this convention go on record as favoring the ratification of the wage de- 
mands made by the anthracite miners in their tristate convention, which was held in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from August 19 to 23, inclusive, and that we pledge to the anthra- 
cite mine workers our power and influence in aiding them to the fulfillment of their 
demands. 


The agreement which the miners proposed to abrogate was nego- 
tiated on October 6, 1917, at Washington, D. C., with the sanction 
of the Fuel Administration, acting for the Government.' It super- 
seded the agreement of April 16, 1916, and provided for an increase 
of 10 cents per ton for pick and machine miners, on a mine-run basis, 
an advance of $1.40 per day for all day labor and monthly men except 
trappers and other boys, an advance of 75 cents per day for trappers, 
with $1 per day for boys being paid more than $1.90 but less than 
men’s wages, and an advance of 15 per cent for all yardage, dead 
work, and room turning. 


Wages of Bituminous Miners in 1914 and 1919. 


As already stated, this so-called Washington agreement was to be 
in force for the period of the war, but not later than March 31, 1920. 
Hours and daily rates of pay of bituminous coal miners under the 
Washington agreement show considerable increase over the rates in 
force in 1914, as may be seen from the following table,? which gives 
the rates on a mine-run basis in the Hocking Valley district and the 
Pittsburgh district, two representative districts in the central field. 
It should be explained that the central competitive field uses the 
Hocking Valley district of Ohio as the basing district upon which 
rates are built for all four States. Therefore the wage changes in this 
district may be taken as representative of the trend of wage rates in 
the entire central field, and in a general way for practically all bitu- 
minous mines in the country. 





‘ For full text of provisions of this agreement see MONTHLY REviEW for December, 1917, p. 110. 
* Wages in various industries: A summary of wage movement during the war. Bureau of Applied Eco- 
nomics, Washington, 1919, p. 26. 
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RATES OF WAGES OF MINERS AND DAY LABORERS, ON MINE-RUN BASIS, BITUMINOUg 
COAL MINING, 1914 AND 1919. 

















, Per cent 
Occupation. 1914 1919 | of increase. 
Hocking Valley district. 
Mining, rates per ton: 
NE 56 ae Sede Nalin Nedenk dd cdeegdeovsasctesesstbiwtseseets $0. 676 $0. 8764 29.4 
Machine mining—chain machines—cutting, drilling and loading- 
ig te Re BR Re ES aad Bi hae ed ea 47 .70 48.9 
Inside labor, rates per da 
Tracklayers, cagers, driv vers, trip riders, water haulers, machine 

haulers, timbermen, wiremen, and motormen...........s.++-- 2. 84 5.00 75.5 
POE SD, on Cau didscininss cede sue ess gedeaue 2.62 4.75 81.2 
NE vg kos aos 5 anak Nendeqiboeacdhdnonadedererdad cos qucotnss 1.32 2. 65 100.7 
PES Hien eae din sis vebeee neds ses pesedes ocabs satedccccenete 2.78 4.92 76.9 

one labor, rates per day: 

First LT STL ee Sy eS ee 3.12 5. 27 68.9 
Second blacksmiths and carpenters .........-----.-.-------+-.-- 2.81 4.95 76.1 
Blacksiniths’ helpers, dumpers, and trimmers ..........-....... 2. 62 4.75 $1.2 
COPORGETD BG COUPITB occ 022 ccc secs ccvecccgectcccescososcvccconcs 1. 56 3. 64 133.3 

Pitisburgh district. 
Mining, rates per ton: 
Pick mining— 
Re Bhd ekeSebbed ack bake oid om Gee hetseks Se cdcawed . 6464 . 8764 5.5 
TECK WOM. 200. - one een cence on neesn ns soda den sscenns esos see. 5611 7911 40.9 
Machine mining—chain machines—c utting and loading-in 
rooms— 
i pehits pt cubiadsisthesccVindcdeckietcesdesetveune’ . 4461 7 56.7 
ie 6k Sa din dh kon, bebe dns canes beeeweneee Sus . 3892 - 6431 65.2 
Inside labor, rates per day: 
Tracklayers, drivers, cagers, trip rope riders, water haulers, and | 

ne Cube ekasaGhtteseceadsddeues <page iancasesoeas sa 2. 84 5.00 76.6 
Tracklayers’ helpers... ......-.-22e-0-secscceceseccccccceccsecees 2. 62 4.75 81.2 
PEE Ran Gisetch Eden ensaNadarvevetcegdenssb sks cand seunssoes 1. 25 2. 65 112.9 
WEN ib es srk es des cosscdsdendecutbvs cnc cetseeUecewocccsauses 2.78 4.92 76. 














Average hours and monthly earnings of bituminous miners, by 
occupation, during a half-month period, with accompanying explana- 
tion, based on data gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics early 
in 1919, covering 40,508 workers employed in 201 mines, are presented 
in an article on pages 207 to 229 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor 
Review. 

In support of the contention of the miners that they have not 
been permitted to work full time, to remedy which situation they 
demand a six-hour day and a five-day week, the following statement 
by Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, is 
pertinent: 

In the first instance, it should be known that the demands of the miners, which 
upon the surface seem so radical and far-reaching, are by no means so. For severa! 
years the miners have not had more than a half year’s work—their working days 
averaging from 160 to 180 days a year, intermittent, by days and by weeks—employ- 
ment and then unemployment. The miners simply ask for a regulation of the working 
time, so that coal production and employment may be regular rather than intermittent. 
If the miners were permitted by the operators to work full time, the supply of coa! 
thus mined would soon force down the price of coal on the market, and this the oper- 
ators are determined not to permit. The miners’ case might better be stated by 
their demanding at least five days of six hours’ work per week, which is really more 
than they are permitted to work at the present time. 
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The United States Geological Survey confirms this statement in a 
letter! to Senator Owen under date of November 5, 1919, in which 
the director states: 

The fact brought out by the Survey’s weekly production statistics shows to me 
that the trouble with the bituminous coal industry is that for the year past it has been 
working on an average 30-hour week. Thisin turn suggests that we have had too many 
mines and miners to meet the current coal demands, although last November the de- 
mand was sufficient to bring out a production representing nearly a 40-hour week. 

On looking over the weekly record I find that in the 12 weeks of February, March, 
and April the average working time was only a fraction over 24 hours. During this 
period, therefore, when, as I remember it, the chief trouble was no market demand 
for coal, the mines were on a half-time basis. 


The impression should not be allowed to prevail that responsibility 
for broken time rests exclusively upon the operator or upon the 
miner. Each is immediately responsible—the one for closing down 
the mine, and the other for absenting himself from the mine when 
it isrunning. Reference to this has been made in the Bureau’s report 
of its investigation into wages and hours of labor in the coal mining 
industry in 1919, where a table is given from which may be roughly 
apportioned the immediate responsibility, so far as relates to 
bituminous mining, as between the failure of employers to operate 
their mines and the failure of miners to report for work when the 
mines are operating. This table is on page 223. 


Issuance of the Strike Order. 


The joint wage conference was unable to reach a satisfactory 
agreement, the operators rejecting the demands of the miners as 
being ‘“‘extravagantly excessive and impossible of acceptance,” and 
also on the ground that the war had not ended and that the wage 
contract under which they were working was still in force and would 
be until peace was formally proclaimed, unless March 31, 1920, should 
intervene. A strike order was then issued to become effective on 
November 1. Further attempts to get together were futile, the oper- 
ators declaring that they would not even discuss the situation unless 
the strike order was withdrawn and certain assurances relative to 
carrying out the existing contract were given by the miners’ repre- 
sentatives, while the latter held that the operators must show a 
disposition really to negotiate before it would be worth while for 
them to go into conference. 

It was of course recognized that a tie-up of the bituminous coal 
industry wou!'d within a few weeks at most paralyze all other indus- 
tries and stop the business of transportation, thus cutting off food 
supplies, and would, if allowed to materialize, bring much inconven- 
ience to all the people and real suffering to many thousands, The 





1Congressional Record for Nov. 10, 1919, p. 8661. 
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matter thus assumed a national aspect, and the Government found 
it necessary to do all it possibly could to avert the calamity. Esti- 
mates of the amount of soft coal on hand were not very encouraging, 
and, with the railroads idle for lack of fuel, even the coal at the mines 
would be of no use to industry. It became a question not of thie 
right to strike, as the miners’ leaders contended when the Government 
evinced a serious interest in the matter, but of protecting the public 
from the consequences of a great industrial upheaval. 


Efforts of Secretary of Labor Wilson and of the President. 


Secretary of Labor Wilson was successful in bringing into confer- 
ence in his office, on October 16, 1919, a representative of the miners, 
John L. Lewis, acting president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and a representative of the operators, Thomas T. Brewster, 
president of the Coal Operators’ Association, and the three officials, 
in several protracted sessions, made an earnest attempt to reach 
common ground which would result in an agreement to settle the 
dispute and prevent the threatened strike. Speaking for the oper- 
ators, Mr. Brewster steadfastly refused to enter into negotiations 
for a new wage scale until the strike order was rescinded and con- 
tinuation of work assured. Mr. Lewis was as firm in his contention 
that he had no authority to call off the threatened strike. An 
agreement seemed impossible. The Secretary then invited the scale 
committees of the coal operators and of the United Mine Workers of 
America, respectively, to meet with him and Messrs. Lewis ani 
Brewster on October 21, in an effort to reach an adjustment. Con- 
ferences were held for four days during which several compromises 
were suggested by Secretary Wilson. One provided “that the 
wages of the miners be increased, at the expiration of the present 
contract, an amount equal to the difference between the increase i: 
wages received by the mine workers since July, 1914, and the in- 
crease in the cost of living since that date; that the increase be ef- 
fective from the termination of the present agreement until March 
31, 1920; that on these conditions the strike order be withdrawn 
and the miners continue at work on these terms; that negotiations 
be entered into at the usual time for the making of a new scale to 
be effective after March 31, 1920.” This compromise was rejected 
by both sides on the ground that it was indefinite and inadequate. 
Secretary Wilson then proposed a straight increase of 15 cents a ton 
ior pick mining, with an increase in the same proportion for machine 
and other classes of labor, with an eight-hour day from bank to bank 
and a half holiday on Saturday, the agreement to be effective No- 
vember 1 and to continue until March 31, 1920. This was also re- 
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jected by both sides. Hopelessly deadlocked, the conference ad- 


journed. 

At this juncture, on October 24, 1919, the President issued a 
public statement in which he characterized the projected strike as 
“unjustifiable” and ‘unlawful’; that it ‘‘must be considered a 
grave moral and legal wrong against the Government and the people 
of the United States,” and added that ‘‘ the law will be enforced and 
the means will be found to protect the interests of the Nation in any 
emergency that may arise out of this unhappy business.’ The 
text of the President’s statement is as follows: 


President's Statement Warning of Federal Action. 


On September 23, 1919, the convention of the United Mine Workers of America at 
Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a proposal declaring that all contracts in the bituminous 
field shall be declared as having automatically expired November 1, 1919, and mak- 
ing various demands, including a 60 per cent increase in wages and the adoption of a 
six-hour workday and a five-day week; and providing that, in the event a satisfactory 
wage agreement should not be secured for the central competitive field before No- 
vember 1, 1919, the national officials should be authorized and instructed to call a 
general strike of all bituminous miners and mine workers throughout the United 
States, effective November 1, 1919. 


Recalls the War Agreement. 


Pursuant to these instructions, the officers of the organization have issued a call to 
make the strike effective November 1. This is one of the gravest steps ever pro- 
posed in this country, affecting the economic welfare and the domestic comfort and 
health of the people. 

It is proposed to abrogate an agreement as to wages which was made with the sanc- 
tion of the United States Fuel Administration, and which was to run during the con- 
tinuance of the war, but not beyond April 1, 1920. This strike is proposed at a time 
when the Government is making the most earnest effort to reduce the cost of living 
and has appealed with success to other classes of workers to postpone similar disputes 
until a reasonable opportunity has been afforded for dealing with the cost of living. 

It is recognized that the strike would practically shut off the country’s supply of 
its principal fuel at a time when interference with that supply is calculated to create 
a disastrous fuel famine. All interests would be affected alike by a strike of this 
character, and its victims would be not the rich only, but the poor and the needy as 
well—those least able to provide in advance a fuel supply for domestic use. 

It woulé involve the shutting down of countless industries and the throwing out of 
employment oi a large number of the workers of the country. It would involve 
stopping the operation of railroads, electric light and gas plants, stafet railway lines 
and other public utilities, and the shipping to and from this country, thus preventing 
our giving aid to the Allied countries with supplies which they so seriously need. 

The country is confronted with this prospect at a time when the war itself is still a 
fact, when the world is still in suspense as to negotiations for peace, when our troops 
are still being transported, and when their means of transport is in urgent need of 


fuel. 
Without Approval of Workers. 


From whatever angle the subject may be viewed, it is apparent that such a strike 
in such circumstances would be the most far-reaching plan ever presented in this 
country to limit the facilities of production and distribution of a necessity of life and 
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thus indirectly to restrict the production and distribution of all the necessaries of 
life. A strike under these circumstances is not only unjustifiable; it is unlawful. 

The action proposed has apparently been taken without any vote upon the specific 
proposition by the individual members of the United Mine Workers of America 
throughout the United States, an almost unprecedented proceeding. I can not 
believe that any right of any American worker needs for its protection the taking of 
this extraordinary step, and I am convinced that when the time and money are con- 
sidered it constitutes a fundamental attack, which is wrong, both morally and legally, 
upon the rights of society and upon the welfare of our country. 

I feel convinced that individual members of the United Mine Workers would not 
vote, upon full consideration, in favor of such a strike under these conditions. 


Interest of Public Paramount. 


When a movement reaches a point where it appears to involve practically the en- 
tire productive capacity of the country with respect to one of the most vital neces- 
sities of daily domestic and industrial life, and when the movement is asserted in the 
circumstances I have stated, and at a time and in a manner calculated to involve 
the maximum of dangers in the public welfare in this critical hour of our country’s 
life, the public interest becomes the paramount consideration. 

In these circumstances I solemnly request both the national and the local officers 
and also the individual members of the United Mine Workers of America to recall 
all orders looking to a strike on November 1, and to take whatever steps may be neces- 
sary to prevent any stoppage of work. 

It is time for plain speaking. These matters with which we now deal touch not 
only the welfare of a class but vitally concern the well-being, the comfort, and the 
very life of all the people. 

I feel it is my duty in the public interest to declare that any attempt to carry out 
the purpose of this strike and thus to paralyze the industry of the country, with 
the consequent suffering and distress of all our people, must be considered a grave 
moral and legal wrong against the Government and the people of the United States. 


Laws are to be Enforced. 


I can do nothing else than to say that the law will be enforced, and the means will 
be found to protect the interests of the Nation in any emergency that may arise out 
of this unhappy business. 

I express no opinion on the merits of the controversy. I have already suggested a 
plan by which a settlement may be reached, and I hold myself in readiness at the 
request of either or both sides to appoint at once a tribunal to investigate all the facts 
with a view to aiding in the earliest possible orderly settlement of the questions at 
issue between the coal operators and the coal miners, to the end that the just rights, 
not only of those interests but also of the general public may be fully protected. 


The strike was not called off. 

Justificati8n for the President’s declaration that the threatened 
strike was unlawful was found in the provisions of the act of August 
10, 1917, the Lever Food and Fuel Control Act, which was enacted 
by Congress as a wartime measure and which is still in force. This 
provision is as follows: * 

It is hereby made unlawful for any person willfully to conspire, combine, agree, or 


arrange with any other person to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, manu- 
facturing, supplying, storing, or dealing in any necessaries; to restrict distribution 





1 See U. 8. Stat., vol. 40, p. 1, p. 277. 
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of any necessaries; to prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture or production of any 
necessaries in order to enhance the price thereof, or to exact excessive prices for any 
necessaries; or to aid or abet the doing of any act made unlawful by this section. 


The Position of the Government. 


Determined to fulfill his promise to enforce the law, the President 
directed the Attorney General to take such steps as might be necessary 
to protect the public interest. Attorney General Palmer shortly 
afterwards, on October 29, issued the following public statement 
setting forth the position of the Government in the crisis: 


There can be no doubt that the Government has the power in the public interest, 
under the law, to deal with the projected strike of the bituminous coal miners, without 
infringing upon the recognized right of men in any line of industry to work when 
they please and quit work when they please. The illegality of thisstrike can and will 
beestablished without in any way impairing the general right to strike, and the general 
right to strike is not in issue in any sense whatever in the present situation. This is 
true because the circumstances differentiate this case from the case of any other 
strike that has ever taken place in this country. It does not follow that every strike 
is lawful merely because the right to strike is recognized to exist. Every case must 
stand upon its own bottom and be governed by its own facts. Therefore, when the 
President said in his statement last Saturday that ‘‘suchastrikein such circumstances” 
is not only unjustifiable but unlawful,-reference was had only to the conditions in 
ihe pending situation. 

The proposed strike was ordered in a manner, for a purpose and with a necessary 
effect, which taken together put it outside the pale of the law. After the war began, 
the preduction of fuel was regarded as one of the subjects of such peculiar public 
importance as to justify a special statutory enactment. The Fuel Administration was 
created to supervise the subject, and matters of wages as well as prices were considered 
and sanctioned by the Fuel Administration. After the cessation of hostilities, the 
Fuel Administration suspended certain of its orders, but did not terminate them, and 
they are subject to reinstatement at any time upon the President’s order and the 
statute under which the orders were made is still in full force. 

With this situation existing, the convention of United Mine Workers at Cleveland, 
last September, decided to annul all wage contracts on November 1, and took the 
unprecedented step of deciding in advance of any opportunity for consultation either 
with the Government or with the coal operators, tu strike on November 1, unless 
satisfactory new arrangements should be made. 

Without any expression from the workers themselves, the organization promulgated 
a demand for a 60 per cent increase in wages, a six-hour day and a five-day week, 
and authorized a strike to be effective November 1, before the demands were even 
presented to the operators. The demand for a new wage agreement covered only a 
part of the coal fields, but the strike order was sent broadcast to workers in other 
fields where operators had been given no opportunity to even consider demands for 
increased wages or decreased hours. All this has been done while the miners in every 
field, through their right of collective bargaining, had entered into a solemn contract 
with the operators, fixing wages and hours for a definite period which has not yet 
expired. The operators, upon the insistence of the President, indicated their willing- 
ness to negotiate and arbitrate, providing the strike is deferred, while the miners re- 
jected the President’s request for arbitration as a means of settlement, and refused to 
defer the strike. Some of the wage contracts were made with the sanction ef the 
Federal Government, operating through the Fuel Administration, to run during the 
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continuation of the war, or until April 1, 1920. Many others, however, run until g 
time still in the future without regard for the continuation of the war. 

While it is perfectly plain that the war is still on and any contract running ):nti| 
its conclusion is still in force, whatever weight may be given to the argument that the 
successful operation of the war no longer requires such contracts, it has no application 
whatever to the large number of such contracts which expire at a fixed date without 
regard for the war period. The armistice did not end the war and the courts in many 
cases have held that the war emergency statutes are still in force; the same rule must 
apply to war emergency contracts. The Congress has held to this position so late as 
October 22, when an act of Congress was approved making even more effective the 
Food and Fuel Control Act. 

The suspension of the restrictions as to the price of coal is not necessarily permaney 
and conditions may possibly warrant a renewal of those restrictions at any time: 
and yet the Government would be absolutely helpless to protect the people agains 
exorbitant prices of the product if the contracts made under its sanction should n0) 
be deliberately sroken. This does not mean that a change could not be negotiat: 
and either agreed upon or arbitrated if proper protection of the public be accord: 
in the settlement, but it does mean that the public welfare in the war-time emerge: 
must still be the paramount interest to be served by both parties. The Government 
is the protector of the public welfare. 

The proposed strike, if carried to its logical conclusion, will paralyze transportat io: 
and industry; it will deprive unnumbered thousands of men who are making | 
complaint about their employment of their right to earn a livelihood for themse! 
and families; will put cities in darkness, and, if continued only for a few days, wi! 
bring cold and hunger to millions of our people; if continued for a month, it will le: 
death and starvation in its wake. It would be a more deadly attack upon the life of the 
Nation than an invading army. 

By enacting the Food and Fuel Control Act, Congress has recognized the vital impor- 
tance in the present circumstances of maintaiming production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life, and has made it unlawful for any concerted action, agreement, or 
the arrangement to be made by two or more persons to limit the facilities of transpor- 
tation and production, or to restrict the supply and distribation of fuel, or to aid or 
abet the doing of any act having this purpose or effect. Making a strike effective under 
the circumstances which I have described amounts to svch concerted action or arrange- 
ment. 

It is the solemn duty of the Department of Justice to enforce this statute. We have 

“enforced it in many cases. We must continue to do so irrespective of the persons 
involved in its violation. I hope it will not be necessary to enforce it in this case. 
Indeed, I am hearing from many sources that large numbers of the miners themselves 
do not wish to quit work and will not do so if assured of the protection of the Govern- 
ment, of which they properly feel themselves a part. It is probably unnecessary for 
me to say that such protection will e zerywhere be given, so that men may exercise 
their undoubted right of continuing to work under such terms and conditions as they 
shall see fit. The facts present a situation which challenges the supremacy of the law, 
and every resource of the Government will be brought to bear to prevent the national 
disaster which would inevitably result from the cessation of mining operations. 


The Position of the Miners. 


On the same day (Oct. 29) a meeting of the miners’ representatives 
was held at Indianapolis te consider the whole situation and partic- 
ularly the suggestion of the President that negotiations be resumed 
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and his offer to designate a board of arbitration to settle the dif- 
ficulty. The meeting resulted in a vote to stand by the strike order. 
Upon its adjournment the following statement was issued defining 
the position of the miners: 


The conference of United Mine Workers, composed of members of the international 
executive board, the scale committee of the central competitive district, and the 
district presidents, United Mine Workers of America, gave most profound considera- 
tion to the statement of the President of the United States, which appeared in the 
public press recently, relative to the impending strike of bituminous miners set for 
November 1. No communication was received by the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America from either the President or any representative of the Federal 
Government. 

A canvass of the entire sit.:ation shows that a strike of bituminous miners cannot be 
avoided. A regularly constituted convention of representatives of United Mine 
Workers, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on September 23, ordered a strike of bituminous 
mine workers, to become effective November | in the event a wage scale was no! 
negotiated before that time. The highest authority of the organization has acted in 
this manner and no representatives of the organization have authority to set such 
action aside. The facts are that the same supreme authority which ordered the im- 
pending strike is the same as that which approved the contract which has now expired. 

The responsibility for the strike rests with the coal operators. They have refused 
to negotiate a wage agreement, notwithstanding the fact the mine workers’ representa- 
tives have urged and beseeched them to do so. The fundamental causes which 
prompted the mine workers to take this drastic action are deep-seated. For two years 
their wages have remained stationary. They appealed one year ago to the Federal 
Fuel Administrator, Dr. Garfield, and from him to the President of the United States, 
for an increase in wages sifficient to meet the increase in the cost of the necessaries of 
life. Their appeal was rejected and their request refused. Notwithstanding this, they 
continued mining coal until now their contract expires, when they are determined that 
their grievances must be adjusted in a reasonably satisfactory manner. 

The courts have held that the workingmen have a right to strike and may quit 
work either singly or collectively for the purpose of redressing grievances and righting 
wrongs. The constitutiona! guaranties of this free Government give men the right to 
work or quit work individually or collectively. 

The mine workers, therefore, are but exercising the right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and which cannot be taken away by the representatives of the Government 
when they quit work or when they refuse to work until their grievances are adjusted. 
The mine workers’ representatives are ready, willing, and anxious to meet the coal 
operators for the purpose of negotiating an agreement and bringing about a settlement 
of the present unhappy situation. They will respond at any time to a call for such a 
meeting and will honestly endeavor to work out a wage agreement upon a fair and 
equitable basis. Such action alone will put the mines in operation and guarantee the 
nation an adequate supply of coal. 

We assert that the mine workers have no other purpose in view—other than to 
secure a working wage agreement. All of their demands are incorporated in the wage 
proposal submitted to the coal operators and are subject to negotiation. Conscious 
of the grave responsibility resting upon the representatives of the coal miners, we 
have no other alternative than to carry out the instructions of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ convention. The issue has been made, and if it must be settled upon the field of 
industrial battle, the responsibility rests fairly and squarely upon the coal barons 
alone. 
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Action Taken by the Government. 


All hope of settling the controversy by November 1, or of calling off 
the strike pending further negotiations, was abandoned. The Govern- 
ment at once took definite steps to protect the “interests of tho 
Nation” and on October 31 the Attorney General obtained from 
Federal Judge A. B. Anderson, at Indianapolis, an order restraining 
the union officials ‘‘from doing any further act whatsoever to bring 
about or continue in effect the above-described strike and cessation 
from work on the part of the miners and mine workers in the bitu- 
minous mines.” The order was granted on the ground, as set forth 
in the petition of the Department of Justice, that the strike would 
reduce the production of coal by at least 80 per cent, would result in 
widespread shutting down of factories and industrial operations and 
consequently enforced idleness and cessation of wages to vast num- 
bers of workers throughout the country, in the curtailment of pro- 
duction of many necessary articles and commodities and in wide- 
spread suffering from cold in a large section of the United States, so 
as to constitute a national disaster in those respects. The request 
for the restraining order was based primarily upon the act of August 
10, 1917, the Food and Fuel Control Act, which makes it unlawful 
to limit the facilities for transportation or to restrict distribution of 
any necessaries as indicated in the quotation from the act on page 6S. 
Considerable emphasis was laid upon the effect the strike would have 
upon transportation facilities, resulting in an ultimate suspension 
of the operation of the railroads because of inability of operators to 
fulfill their contracts with the Railroad Administration. The strike 
would, declared the brief, paralyze both intra and interstate com- 
merce, 

The petition also maintained that the contract under which tlic 
miners were working was in force and effect, and attention was 
called to the fact that the strike did not only affect the central 
competitive field, to which the Washington agreement applied, but 
practically the entire bituminous coal-producing area of the country. 

Under the provisions of the order the officers of the union were 
restrained from aiding the strike in any way by “‘ messages of encour- 
agement or exhortation” or from using any of the union funds for 
strike benefits. This was a very important point, for by denying 
the distribution of benefits upon which the miners had depended for 
support during the strike, the Government employed a most effective 
weapon to discourage the action of the workers who had been led to 
lay down their picks and shovels. The essential provisions of the 
temporary restraining order which was operative until November 
8 are as follows: 
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It is ordered that a temporary restraining order issue out of and under the seal of 
this court commanding the said defendants, * * * both individually and in 
their representative capacities as officers of the International Union United Mine 
Workers of America, or as members of said organization or any of its district or local 
unions or any committee thereof, and all persons combining, conspiring, agreeing, 
or arranging with them, and all other persons whomsoever, not to issue any messages 
that the strike of the miners and mine workers in the bituminous coal fields of the 
United States heretofore ordered by the said defendants or some of them to take 
effect at midnight on October 31, 1919, is to be enforced as previously announced 
or otherwise and to desist and refrain from doing any further act whatsoever to bring 
about or continue in effect the above-described strike and cessation from work on the 
part of the miners and mine workers in the bituminous mines; from issuing any fur- 
ther strike orders to local unions and members of local unions or to district unions 
for the purpose of supporting such strike by bringing about or maintaining any other 
strikes; from issuing any instructions, written or oral, covering or arranging for the 
details of enforcing such strike ordered to begin at midnight on October 31, 1919; 
from issuing any messages of encouragement or exhortation to striking miners or 
mine workers or unions thereof to abstain from work and not to return to the mines 
in pursuance of such strike; and from issuing and distributing, or taking any steps 
to procure the issuance or distribution, to miners and mine workers striking and 
abstaining from work in pursuance of such strike, of so-called strike benefits or sums 
of money previously accumulated or subsequently acquired to assist such striking 
miners and mine workers to subsist while striking or to aid them in any way by reason 
of or with reference to such strike and abstaining from work, and from conspiring, 
combining, agreeing, or arranging with each other or any other person to limit the 
facilities for the production of coal, or to restrict the supply or distribution of coal, 
or from aiding or abetting the doing of any such act or thing. 


On October 30 the President signed an Executive order restoring 
rules and regulations which prevailed during the war relating to the 
fixing of prices, gross margins, etc., for bituminous coal and author- 
izing the Fuel Administrator to ‘restore, change, or make such rules 
or regulations relating to the production, sale, shipment, distribution, 
apportionment, storage or use of bituminous and lignite coal as in 
his judgment may be necessary.”’ The object of this order was to 
prevent profiteering or increase of prices during the emergency 
caused by the strike. 

The order fixing priority in the distribution of coal was reestab- 
lished. This gave the railroads and inland and coastwise vessels the 
first claim, followed in order by domestic establishments, including 
hotels, hospitals, and asylums, the Navy and Army, public utilities, 
ete. 


Action by Congress. 


In the meantime Congress upheld the administration by adopting 
a resolution (S. Con. Res. 15) pledging “‘constant, continuous, and 
unqualified support.” The text of this resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the enforcement of the law and the maintenance of order for the security 


of life and property and the protection of the individual citizen in the exercise of 
his constitutional rights is the first and paramount duty of the Government and must 
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be at all times vigorously and effectively safeguarded by the use of every means 
essential tothatend: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That we herely 
give the National Administration and all others in authority the assurance of our con- 
stant, continuous, and unqualified support in the use of such constitutional and law/\\| 
means as may be necessary to meet the present industrial emergency and in vindi- 
cating the majesty and power of the Government in enforcing ret “sed to and respect 
for the Constitution and the laws, and in fully protecting every citizen in the main- 
tenance and exercise of his lawful rights and the observance of his lawful obligations. 


Number and Nationality of Miners Affected. 


The strike order went into effect, as planned, at midnight, October 
31. The Washington agreement, as has been stated, affected tho 
central competitive field composed of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, ani 
western Pennsylvania, which produces about 50 per cent of all tho 
bituminous coal mined in the United States, and the new wage agree- 
ment when negotiated will likewise affect this district. However, thie 
strike order was applicable to members of the United Mine Workers 
of America not only in this district, but to those in practically every 
bituminous-coal-producing district. The number of men _ thus 
affected was about 425,000, of whom about 250,000 were in the central! 
competitive field. According to a statement made by the vice 
president of the National Coal Association, in a canvass of the bitumi- 
nous fields in July, 1918, covering approximately 2,000 operating 
companies and practically the entire producing field in the country, 
the nationality of the miners employed was as follows: ' 


NATIONALITY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY. 























Per cent of 
Nationality. pons rd a a 
Americans. .... Sil nutsheanes606ebn6bketueeeenttaeccnseesvacesces scesnesions 283,340 63. 40 
SND cc bdndididsaccebodbncdbcgdenbbobeesbsecctecsdeéséocedsodcooneett 163, 516 36. 69 
it hckndbcetioudindnadvuadideddbsebhoasnccoceceséchsstebbescosess 446, 856 100. 00 
Foreign-born employees, by nationalities. 

Austro- Hungarians, including MGRICORG.... .cniccvcestecescces 820) 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, Magyars, Montenegrins.............2+... O90 
and Hortats (Croats)......... DR SIE T BOM: occ cose cececcccccace 16, 801 

NI lil a epee a 545 | Portuguese..................-. 25 

WME wtusnccecwkieecs. 5 ice. 69 | Roumanians.............-.... 740 

EE LS ee es ee ee TE ee ee 9, 944 

Tie i i all I iin aca daidedebetes 1, 282 

RE eee eee RUT Dart anevercasescocaccoses S00 

fc eg, 4: CS «66 nintxeseocioeas cence’ . 131] 

ERE ee 5,548 | Swedish...............--.000- - 1,167 

OE ie CREE Te ay Raa RF GME. Soe Wea ccbviscccvacsicces ‘ 200 

Italians.......... Shots couddcvles 44, 869 | Miscellaneous. ............-... 7, 697 

Japanese. ..... lia detainees nti a 412 — 

DIRE ss enccnetehesccee — { Dine acchaeheeanees 163, 516 





1 See Congressional Record for Oct. 21, 1919, p. 7673. 
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Strike Order Withdrawn and Negotiations Resumed. 


On November 8 the Government’s application for a temporary in- 
junction was granted. In doing so, the court held that the miners 
had been guilty of conspiracy under the Lever Food and Fuel Act, and 
therefore had violated that law. An order was then entered by the 
court directing the United Mine Workers of America to withdraw the 
strike order, giving them until 6 p. m. November 11 to issue the with- 
drawal notice. Hurriedly a meeting of miners’ officials was called 
and on Tuesday, November 11, the strike order was canceled. Sec- 
retary Wilson at once called a meeting of the representatives of miners 
and operators for November 14. Several sessions were held, during 
which a number of compromise proposals were submitted by each 
side and by the Secretary. The operators offered to grant a wage 
increase of 20 per cent to day laborers and of 15 cents per ton to coal 
diggers. The miners indicated that they would accept Secretary 
Wilson’s proposal for a flat increase in the mine rates of 27.12 cents 
per ton, a flat increase in day wages of $1.58, and an increase for yard- 
age and day work of 31.61 per cent. The operators asked for an ad- 
journment to consider the proposal separately and to consult Dr. 
Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, to learn if he would fix a selling 
price which would enable them to operate if they granted this increase. 
As respects hours, the miners insisted upon the counter proposal that 
they had submitted at a preceding meeting, namely, a seven-hour 
day and Saturday half holiday. 

The President’s Cabinet discussed the situation at several meetings 
which were attended by the Director General of Railroads and by the 
Fuel Administrator, who in the meantime had given effect to the order 
reestablishing priority in the distribution of coal. Plans for settling 
the dispute were presented by Secretary Wilson and by the Fuel 
Administrator, and carefully considered by the Cabinet. 

On November 26, with the authorization of the Cabinet, the Fuel 
Administrator took the position that a 14 per cent increase in wages 
should be granted the miners, and announced that on this basis the 
operators would not be permitted to advance the price of coal. In 
reaching his decision Dr. Garfield pointed out that according to data 
furnished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
average increase in wages of all mine labor is now 57.6 per cent over 
the 1914 base, while the increase in the cost of living in the central 
coal field during the same period has been 79.8 per cent. 

In other words, an average increase of 14.1 per cent in the present rate of wages 
would bring the increase in the wages of the industry up to a parity with the increase 
in the cost of living. Miners are paid by the ton; other mine workers are paid by the 


day. The day laborers generally have received advances of wages since 1913 equal to, 
and in some instances in excess of, the increase in the cost of living. 
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The Bureau’s figures upon which the Fuel Administrator based his 
calculations are presented in the following tables. In the first table, 
showing index numbers of wages for the different occupation groups, 
the year 1913 is taken as the base or 100 and the index numbers are 
weighted according to the number of employees in each occupation 
group in the mines of Ohio and Pennsylvania, as ascertained by the 
Bureau in its industrial survey in the early months of this year.' 














INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES OF MINE LABOR IN THE CENTRAL COAL FIELD IN 1919. 
{1913 = 100.] 
“ | r 

—~ Occupation. | ——— Index number. 
I | Machine mining—loaders and cutters............-ccccccccecee- | 6, 878 | 156. 1 
os a Ma . n cannneedscusamiacsendborewesos 1,872 134.8 
I oan cscceengdnelonvieesadvcbeccuanbouadush= 440 | 181.3 
nse chm ehhan it bai nnchanenanbidhdnrascessbheghtotes 110 177.0 
wad ko). ee ee ae ee ae 120 | 200. 8 

VI! Tracklayers, cagers, drivers, trip runners, haulers, timbermen, | 
SEDGE, MUDGONIN son. wcrc ccs c ccc cccccescccccscccesccee al 1,913 | 177.0 
NET MNIIND: 2 chcuchodidiratecnsvedscnnencdesssoees< | Phtcbaqninuke epee 157.4 








Changes in the cost of living since 1914 in the central coal field, as 
estimated by the Bureau, are shown in the next table: 


ESTIMATED PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN CENTRAL COAL FIELDS, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1919. 


























Average 
per cent cho pa | 
Per cent ry ~ increase 
Items of expenditure = — p mies a. 7 
tae December, * 
; = to family 
1919" budgets. 
A ee 36.9 76. 70 28. 30 
| EERE Eee ee 16.8 120. 30 21. 55 
EL  cinidnnthadinns giana 10. 3 17. 75 1.83 
Fuel and light............-- 5.5 45. 07 2. 48 
Furniture and furnishings. . 6.8 129. 62 8.81 
Miscellaneous.............. 23. 6 71.31 16. 83 
SL pt cad denn chads ok neadicaahsnoguaeds 79. 80 





The Bureau has no price data going back to 1914 for the immediate 
localities in which the mines are situated and it took the average 
increase in the prices of the different groups of items for a number of 
industrial centers. While it is not held that the prices in these 
industrial centers necessarily agree with prices in the coal region, 
yet the experience of the Bureau goes to show that the changes in 
prices in the industrial centers used are fairly representative of 
changes in the country generally except as to rents. 

Rents are purely local prices, and therefore changes in rents in 
a given locality can be obtained only by a special study conducted 
in that locality. The rentals in bituminous mining districts were 





4 For further data as to wages of mine labor see article on pages 207 to 209. 
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obtained for the Bureau for 1918. No information was secured as 
to rents previous to that year or subsequent thereto. It is known, 
however, that there have been very slight changes in rents of dwell- 
ings in these localities—certainly nothing like as great changes as 
have obtained in other industrial centers. The percentage of in- 
crease in rents in industrial centers has been applied to the budgets 
in the bituminous mining centers. These average increases of the 
croups of items in the budget, weighted according to the percentage 
of expenditure in the bituminous mining centers, give a total in- 
crease in the cost of living for mining towns of 79.8 per cent. If 
we assume that there has been no increase in rents in these bitumi- 
nous mining towns, which is probably much nearer the fact, the 
total inerease in cost of living would be practically 78 per cent. 

The 14 per cent wage increase announced by the Fuel Admin- 
istrator was rejected by the miners; the operators quite generally 
appeared to be willing to adopt the suggestion. The cancelling of 
the strike order had not resulted in a general resumption of work 
so that in effect the strike was not ended upon November 11 but 
continued throughout the month with the result that on the Ist of 
December the production of soft coal was hardly more than 50 per 
cent of normal. 

In the meantime the Government succeeded in getting sufficient 
evidence to institute contempt proceedings against certain of the 
miners and miners’ officials, alleging that they had violated the order 
of the court by contriving to encourage and assist the strike. 


Conclusion. 


On December 9 the miners’ representatives met at Indianapolis 
to consider a proposition submitted to them by the President, but 
not made public until that date. The President proposed that the 
miners accept the 14 per cent wage increase announced by the Fuel 
Administrator, and that the matter of determining whether further 
increases in wages or in the price of coal are warranted be left to a 
fairly constituted tribunal representing all parties interested. The 
text of the President’s communication is as follows: 

I have watched with deep concern the developments in the bituminous coal strike 
and am convinced there is much confusion in the minds of the people generally and 
possibly of both parties to this unfortunate controversy as to the attitude and purposes 
of the Government in its handling of the situation. 

The mine owners offered a wage increase of 20 per cent, conditioned, however, upon 
the price of coal being raised to an amount sufficient to cover this proposed increase of 
wages, which would have added at least $150,000,000 to the annual coal bill of the 
people. The Fuel Administrator in the light of present information has taken the 
position, and I think with entire justification, that the public is now paying as high 
prices for coal as it ought to be required to pay, and that any wage increase made at 
this time ought to come out of the profits of the coal operators. 

in reaching this conclusion, the Fuel Administration expressed the personal opinion 
that the 14 per cent increase in all mine wages is reasonable, because it would equalize 
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‘the miners’ wages on the average with the cost of living, but he made it perfectly ¢!..., 
that the operators and miners are at liberty to agree upon a larger increase provi... 
the operators will pay it out of their profits so that the price of coal would remain 
same, 

The Secretary of Labor, in an effort at conciliation between the parties, expre- 
his personal opinion in favor of a larger increase. His effort at conciliation fail, 
however, because the coal operators were unwilling to pay the scale he proposed un| 
the Government would advance the price of coal to the public, and this the Govey). 
ment was unwilling to do. 

The Fuel Administrator had also suggested that a tribunal becreated in which | 
miners and operators would be equally represented to consider further question- 
wages and working conditions, as well as profits of operators and proper prices for co.! 
I shall, of course, be glad to aid in the formation of such a tribunal. 

I understand the operators have generally agreed to absorb an increase of 14 per « 
in wages so that the public would pay not to exceed the present price fixed by the F 
Administrator, and thus a way is opened to secure the coal of which the people sta 
in need, if the miners will resume work on these terms pending a thorough investi 
tion by an impartial commission which may readjust these wages and prices. 

By the acceptance of such a plan the miners are assured immediate steady emp). 
ment at a substantial increase in wages, and are further assured prompt investigat iv 
and action upon questions which are not now settled to their satisfaction. I m 
believe that with a clear understanding of these points they will promptly return 
work. Ii, nevertheless, they persist in remaining on strike, they will put themse! 
in an attitude of striking in order to force the Government to increase the price of « 
to the public, so as to give a still further increase in wages at this time rather than allo \ 
the question of further increase in wages to be dealt with in an orderly manner }\ 
fairly constituted tribunal representing all parties interested. 

No group of our people can justify such a position, and the miners owe it to the 
selves, their families, their fellow workmen in other industries, and to their countr: 
return to work. 

Immediately upon a general resumption of mining, I shall be glad to aid in | 
prompt formation of such a tribunal as I have indicated to make further inquiries i: 
this whole matter and to review not only the reasonableness of the wages at which | 
miners start to work but also the reasonableness of the Government prices for co 
Such a tribunal should within 60 days make its report, which could be used as a |): 
for negotiation for a wage agreement. 

I must make it clear, however, that the Government can not giveitsaid toany + 
further investigation until there is a general resumption of work. 

I ask every individual miner to give his personal thought to what I say. I hope | 
understands fully that he will be hurting his own interest and the interest of his fam! 
and will be throwing countless other laboring men out of employment if he shall cu: 
tinue the present strike, and, further, that he will create an unnecessary and un! 
tunate prejudice against organized labor which will be injurious to tlie bestinterest- 


workingmen everywhere. 

The miners voted to accept the President’s suggestion and t!\« 
strike, which had under mandate of the court been called off «1 
November 11, actually terminated by a general resumption of wor: 
about a month later. Subsequently the President appointed «; 
menvbers of the commission referred to in his communication to 1). 
miners Rembrant Peale, of Pennsylvania, to represent the operators: 
John P. White, of Iowa, formerly president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, to represent the miners; and W. M. Robinso:, 
of California, to represent the public. 
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The Steel Strike. 


By Mrs. M. A. GApDsBY. 


companies and their employees is the right of the workers 

to organize in trade-unions and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. The policy of the steel com- 
panies has been to discourage the unionization of their employees. 
Prior to 1892 unionism had gained a foothold in the industry, but 
this was to a great extent lost through the strikes of 1892, 1901, and 
1909. Soon after the formation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in 1901 a formal resolution was passed by the executive com- 
mittee of the corporation defining the attitude of the companies as 
follows: 


TT": primary issue in the present controversy between the steel 


That we are unalterably opposed to any expansion of union labor, and advise sub- 
sidiary companies to take a firm position when these questions come up, and say that 
they are not going to recognize it—that is, any extension of the unions in mills where 
they do not now exist; that great care should be used to prevent trouble, and that 
they promptly report and confer with the corporation.' 


As a result of this policy, by 1912 in no manufacturing plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation was there any form of labor organi- 
zation, although in various plants a few workmen were employed 
who still held union cards. Of the large independent companies there 
were only two which had any dealings with the unions. Union mem- 
bership was practically confined to the plants operated by members 
of the Western Bar Iron Association and a few isolated bar-iron 
manufacturers not members of the association, and to a number of 
independent sheet and tin-plate mills.” 

There is nothing to indicate that the policy of the steel companies 
has changed up to the present time. Mr. Gary, in his testimony 
before the Senate committee investigating the present strike, says: 

It has been my policy, the policy of our corporation, not to deal with labor leaders. 
* * *® When an employer contracts with the union labor leaders he immediately drives 
all of his employees into the unions. Otherwise they can not getemployment. ‘That 
is a part of the reason fortrying to organize the men, and that is why we have been such 
an obstruction. I am not antagonizing unions; I am not saying that they have nota 


perfect right to form unions; of course they have; but we are not obliged to contract 
with them if we do not choose to do so; and we think, because of many things that have 





1 Investigation of strike in steel iudustry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1919, v. 1, p. 480. 

2 For more detailed account of trade-unionism in the iron and steel industry see U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Report on Conditions of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry, Vol. III, pp. 111-187. 
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happened—and some of them are happening to-day—that unionism is not a good 
thing for the employer or employee.' 

In spite of this attitude of the employing companies, 25 inter- 
national unions are represented in the steel industry. The members 
of one of these, the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, are all employed in the industry. The other unions are 
represented by employees in certain skilled jobs common to other 
industries, e. g., boiler makers, electricians, bricklayers, etc., who 
hold cards in the unions of their craft. 


Recent Campaign for Organization. 


The steel companies contend that the pressure came from the out- 
side and that the strike was inaugurated by the union leaders outside 
the steel industry, not by the employees. Mr. Gary says: ‘‘The 
union leaders have been attempting all these years to organize the 
men. The men have not been seeking the assistance of anyone to 
organize them.” It is the contention of the unions, on the other 
hand, that the men in the mills have tried for years to organize and 
have asked the assistance of the union organizations to help them 
improve existing conditions. As a result of this demand, a resolu- 
tion was introduced by the Chicago Federation of Labor at the annual 
meeting of the American Federation of Labor held in St. Paul in 
1918, requesting that the organization of the steel workers be under- 
taken. An organization committee composed of the presidents of the 
25 unions represented in the industry was appointed for this purpose 
at the convention. Up to that time efforts of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor had been restricted largely to organization of the 
skilled workers. At a meeting of this committee held in August, 1918, 
however, it was decided that particular attention be given to the 
organization of the unskilled workmen because it was from them that 
complaints of working conditions were most frequent. 

The officials appointed by this committee to do the actual work of 
organizing the workers reported that they met with considerable 
opposition on the part of local authorities in some of the districts. 
In some cities they were forbidden to hold public meetings of any 
description in halls in the city or in vacant lots in the vicinity.’ 
It was claimed, however, that in spite of these obstacles 100,000 of 
the 500,000 men employed in the steel industry had joined the union 


by July, 1919.* 


1 Investigation ofstrike in the steelindustry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1919, vol. 1, p. 163. 

2 Idem, p. 7. 

#Idem, p. 13. 
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The demands of the organized men became increasingly insistent 
and in June, 1919, Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, wrote to Mr. Gary, chief executive officer of the United 
States Steel Corporation, asking that he accord a committee an oppor- 
tunity to meet him for the purpose of discussing the grievances of the 
steel workers. The letter appears to have been unanswered. On July 
24,1919, a meeting of the 25 unions represented in the steel industry 
was called to discuss the demands of the men. It was decided to put 
the matter to a strike vote. Within the month before the strike vote 
was compiled an additional 50,000 men were reported as having 
joined the union.’ Nimety-cight per cent of the votes cast were in 
favor of authorizing the representatives to call a strike in the event of 
failure to get consideration.’ 

On August 26 the steel and iron workers’ committee wrote to Mr. 
Gary asking for a conference. 

Judge Gary replied as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: Receipt of your commu:ication of August 26 instant is acknowledged. 

We do not think you are authorized to represent the sentiment of a majority of the 
employees of the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries. We express 
no Opinion concerning any other members of the iron and steel industry. 

As heretofore publicly stated and repeated, our corporation and subsidiaries, 
although they do not combat labor unions as such, decline to discuss business with 
them. The corporation and subsidiaries are opposed to the ‘‘closed shop.’”’ They 
stand for the ‘‘open shop” which permits one to engage in any line of employment 
whether one does or does not belong toa labor union. This best promotes the welfare 
of both employees and employers. In view of the well-known attitude, as above 
expressed, the officers of the corporation respectfully decline to discuss with you as 
representatives of a labor union, any matters relating to employees. In doing so no 
personal discourtesy is intended. 

In all decisions and acts of the corporation and subsidiaries pertaining to employees 
and employment their interests are of highest importance. In wage rates, living 
and working conditions, conservation of life and health, care and comfort in times of 
sickness or old age, and providing facilities for the general welfare and happiness of 
employees and their families, the corporation and subsidiaries have endeavored to 
occupy a leading and advanced position among employers. 

It will be the object of the corporation and subsidiaries to give such consideration 
to employees as to show them their loyal and efficient service in the past is appreci- 
ated, and that they may expect in the future fair treatment. 


The committee’s reply to this letter was as follows: 


We have received your answer to our request for a conference on behalf of the 
employees of your corporation, and we understand the first paragraph of your answer 
to be an absolute refusal on the part of your corporation to concede to your employees 
ihe right of collective bargaining. 

You question the authority of our committee to represent the majority of your 
employees. The only way by which we can prove our authority is to put the strike 
vote into effect and we sincerely hope you will not force a strike to prove this point. 





' Investigation of strike in the steel industry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, 1919, vol. 1, p. 15. 
2]dem, p. 14. 
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We asked for a conference for the purpose of arranging a meeting where the qu 
tions of wages, hours, conditions of employment, and collective bargaining might |)« 
discussed. Your answer is a flat refusal for such conference, which raises the questio: 
if the accredited representatives of your employees and the international unio: 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Federation itself are denic: 
a conference, what chance has the employee as such to secure any consideration 
the views they entertain or the complaints they may be justified in making? 

We noted particularly your definition of the attitude of your corporation on tho 
question of the open and closed shop and the positive declaration in refusing to me 
representatives of union labor. These subjects are matters which might well be dis 
cussed in conference. There has not anything arisen between your corporation an‘ 
the employees whom we represent in which the question of the closed shop has been 
even mooted. . 

We read with great care your statement as to the interest the corporation takes i 
the lives and welfare of the employees and their families, and if that were true eve: 
in a minor degree, we would not be pressing consideration through a conference 
the terrible conditions that exist. The conditions of employment, the home lit 
the misery in the hovels of the steel workers is beyond description. You may not be 
aware that the standard of life of the average steel workers is below the pauper lin: 
which means that charitable institutions furnish to the pauper a better home, more 
food, clothing, light, and heat than many steel workers can bring into their liv. 
upon the compensation received for putting forth their best efforts in the steel industr\ 
Surely this is a matter which will be discussed in conference. 

You also made reference to the attitude of your corporation in not opposing or 
preventing your employees from joining labor organizations. Itis a matter of comm:: 
knowledge that the tactics employed by your corporation and subsidiaries have f«: 
years most effectually prevented any attempt at organization by your employees 
We feel that a conference would be valuable to your corporation for the purpose of 
getting facts of which, judging from your letter, you seem to be uninformed. 

Some few days are still at the disposal of our committee before the time limit wi 
have expired when there will be no discretion left to the committee but to enfoi 
the decree of your employees whom we have the honor to represent. 

We submit that reason and fairness should obtain than that the alternative sha 
be compulsory upon us. 

Surely reasonable men can find a common ground upon which we can all stand 
and prosper. 

If you will communicate with us further upon this entire matter, please addre- 
your communication to the National Hotel, Washington, D. C., where we shall | 
Thursday and Friday, August 28 and 29. 


To this letter there has apparently been no reply. 

About August 28, following, Mr. Gompers and a committee of tlic 
steel workers conferred with President Wilson and asked him to try 
to bring about a conference with Mr. Gary. The President said he 
would try to prevail upon Mr. Gary to permit such conference to 
take place.' 

On September 8, Mr. Gompers advised that the strike be deferre: 
but the committee decided that in view of the temper of the mei, 
due in part to the fact that I. W. W. organizers had been busy 
among the unskilled workers, and of the certainty felt by the com- 


4 


. -_ 





‘Investigation of strike In the steel industry Hearings before the Senate Committee om Education 
and Labor, 1919, vol. 1, p. 107. 
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mittee that the strike was inevitable, it would be better to conduct 
the strike according to the peaceful methods of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor than to leave the men to the influence of the more 
radical I. W. W. element. They wired the President asking him 
what degree of progress, if any, he had made in his efforts to adjust 
matters in the controversy. The President wired that he was some- 
what discouraged with his efforts, leading the men to assume at 
least that negotiations had not developed to a degree where t' ¢ 
President had any assurance that results would be forthcominy. 
The strike was ordered for September 22. 


Reasons Against Postponement. 


After the committee had adjourned and had gone to Pittsburgh 
to set the strike order in motion, the message of the President was 
received requesting that the matter be deferred until after the 
Industrial Conference of October 6. The strike order had already 
gone gut, but the committee met again to consider the President's 
request. After three days’ consideration of the situation it voted 
unanimously to adhere to the original date of the strike and sent a 
letter to the President setting forth the following reasons for their 
action: 

1. Mr. Gary has asserted that his men need no trained representation in their behalf 
in presenting their grievances, notwithstanding that they can neither economically, 
by !ack of means, nor intelligently, by lack of schooling, cope with him or his 
representatives. 

2. That ever since the men started to organize, a systematic persecution was insti- 
tuted, beginning with discharge and ending with murder. 

3. Through the efforts of the representatives of the steel, industry, officials in 
various localities have denied the men free assembly and free speech. Instances 
are too numerous where meetings have been suppressed, men arrested, tried on 
various unfounded charges, excessive bail required, and cruel punishment imposed, 
all without warrant in law and justice. 

As one of many examples: In the city of McKeesport a meeting held by the 
men within their constitutional rights was broken up and men arrested and thrown 
into jail, charged with riot, and held to the excessive bail of $5,000 each, while one 
of the hirelings of the steel industry arrested for the murder of a woman speaker at 
Brackenridge, Pa., is being held under bail of about $2,500. Another patent example 
is Hammond, Ind., where four defenseless union men were charged upon and killed 
by hired detectives of the steel industry, and witnesses in behalf of their survivors 
have been so intimidated and maltreated that the truth of the killing was suppressed. 

5. Guns and cannon have been planted in mills, and highly charged electric wires 
have been strung around their premises. 

6. Armed men in large numbers are going about intimidating not only the workers, 
but everybody in many communities who show the slightest indication of sympathy 
with the men. 

7. Men have been discharged in increasingly large numbers day by day. Threats 
and intimidation are resorted to for the purpose of putting the men in fear and pre- 
venting them from the exercise of their own free will. They are coerced into signing 
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statements that they are not members nor will become members of any labor organ- 
ization and threatened with eviction, blacklist, denial of credit, and starvation. 

8. That a forced decline of the market would be imposed, so as to wipe out their 
holdings in stock which they were induced to purchase in years past. Threats to 
move the mills and to close them up indefinitely. 

9. That an organized propaganda for vilification of the American Federation . 
Labor, spreading rumors that the strike will be delayed, and that such delay : 
only a sell out. 

10. Showing no opposition to the men joining dual organizations. As a result 0: 
this propaganda the I. W. W. is making rapid headway in some of the districts. 

11. That the real reason for opposition to organized labor representation on beha!i 
of the men who have grievances is that the steel industry is preparing to cut wages 
and to lower the standards to prewar times and to return to a condition that en- 
couraged the padrone system, so prevalent in that particular industry. 

Mr. President, delay is no longer possible. We have tried to find a way, but 
can not. We regret that for the first time your call upon organized labor can not 
meet with favorable response. Believe us, the fault is not ours. If delay were no 
more than delay, even at the cost of loss of membership in our organizations, we 
would urge the same to the fullest of our ability, notwithstanding the men are firmly 
set for an immediate strike. But delay here means the surrender of all hope. This 
strike is not at the call of its leaders, but that of the men involved. Win or dose, the 
strike is inevitable and will continue until industrial despotism will recede from the 
untenable position now occupied by Mr. Gary. We have faith in your desire to 
bring about a conference and hope you will succeed therein. We fully understand 
the hardships that meanwhile will follow and the reign of terror that unfair employers 
will institute. The burden falls upon the men, but the great responsibility therefor 
rests upon the other side. 


Progress of the Strike. 


On September 22, when the strike was called, the national organiz- 
ing committee of the steel workers reported 279,000 men as idle. 
On September 25.it was reported that. 340,000 steel workers had gone 
on strike.! The following figures indicate the number of men claimed 
to be out in the various districts on October 9: 


PE IOI oon cov ccncocsccebbhtihedlién Win cha suas 113, 000 
pO. ee ee ey are een 70, 000 
ee Ie Pei da Rbe bose ds dss dacvcsecniccescie 18, 600 
Cae a ic iiisinndarceiis v0) bc ben ccs cieciccseseic 25, 000 
Steubenville (Ohio) district................-..----eeeeeeeeee 12, 000 
ET ES TERS EP ee Pe ee ee ee 90, 000 
NL, SOU, Se bbid dd apaan s Sac cpensse pehis 12, 000 
UPON isis iivnis 9 Sie acts ceases cuits de cvisse 6, 400 
eS re CO RN i ods iis Lin id vis onidc'd coc bcseeilecitics 20, 000 

Peele sacenses Jonge onde eebedbages chase aneerenecanes . 367,000 


Employers deny the accuracy of these figures. They maintain 
that not over 40 per cent of the workers in the districts where strikes 
are pending have been out at any one time and that there is at present 





1 Investigation of strikein thesteelindustry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1919, vol. 1, p. 27. 
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a slow but steady stream of strikers going back to work. The Home- 
stead steel plant reports 65.9 per cent of the force remained at work 
on September 22, when the strike was called, and 75.2 were at work 
on October 9.'. The company does not state, however, whether the 
increase is due to the strikers coming back to work or to the replace- 
ment of striking workers by new men. It is also maintained by thx 
companies that most of the strikers are unskilled workers. It was 
estimated, however, by an investigator’? of conditions in the Chi- 
cago district that 90 per cent of the skilled men were on strike. 

The number of men out does not necessarily determine the effective- 
ness of the strike. A few skilled men employed on the more essential 
jobs may, by striking, impair the efficiency of the entire force to a 
considerable extent. Apparently to avoid this difficulty the steel 
companies in Pennsylvania have closed the mills in some of the out- 
lying towns and concentrated all efforts on the Pittsburgh district. 
Ilowever, in Pittsburgh on November 1 the output was reported to 
be approximately 40 per cent of normal. The steel companies claim 
that only a small percentage of the men out are union men, and 
that the remainder, mainly foreigners, have been intimidated by the 
unions. They report that foreigners whose homes are in a district 
predominantly foreign are nearly all out, while men of the same 
nationality, working under the same conditions, whose homes are 
more widely scattered, are in many cases still at work. 

In general the conduct of the strike has been peaceful. There has 
been a very evident desire on the part of the strikers to avoid violence. 
Federal troops have been called in a few cases, and some of the com- 
panies have taken steps to protect their property. Some of the mills 
in the Pittsburgh district are protected by armed guards and by 
electrified wires. 

In Braddock and Duquesne the men who remained at work were 
housed in the mills, furnished meals, sleeping accomodations, and 
amusement. In some of the plants, shortly before the strike, a 
census was taken of the men who expected to work on Monday, 
September 22. Those who indicated their intention of remaining 
at work were invited to become deputy sheriffs and were furnished 
with arms as a means of protection against possible lawless strikers. 

On October 11 the national organizing committee of the workers 
reported that in Warren, Ohio, the Trumbull Steel Co., employing 
5,800 men, had recognized the union and agreed to the right of em- 
ployees to bargain collectively. 





1 Investigation ofstrikein the steelindustry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1919, vol. 2, p. 481. 
? William Allen White, New York Post, Oct. 16, 1919. 
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Demands of the Workers. 










The demands which the committee intended to bring to the att. 
tion of the United States Steel Corporation, in case the request fo: 
conference should be conceded, are as follows: 







Right of collective bargaining. 

Reinstatement of men discharged for union activities, 

An eight-hour day. 

One day’s rest in seven. 

Abolition of the 24-hour shift. 

Increase in wages sufficient to guarantee American standard of living. 

Standard scales of wages in all trades, and classification of workers. 

Double rate of pay for all overtime, holiday and Sunday work. 

Check-off system of collecting union dues and assessments. 

Principle of seniority to apply in maintenance, reduction, and increase 
working forces. 

Abolition of company unions, 

Abolition of physical examination of applicants for employment.! 














Only the more vital demands, namely the right of collective bar- 
gaining, and those having to do with wages and hours of labor, wi! 
be discussed in the following pages. 










Collective Bargaining. 


As has been stated, the primary issue in the strike is the right of 
workers to bargain collectively through their trade-union represent »\- 
tives. The union men asked for a conference, the granting of whi 
would have implied a recognition of the union. They were refuse 
and they contend that the closed-shop issue was ‘dragged in 
becloud the real issue,’ which is whether or not the 500,000 men 
employed in the steel industry shall be represented in the gover»- 
ment of the industry upon which their lives depend. 

The attitude of the steel companies toward unionization has be 
set forth above. The contention of the unions is that wages an 
conditions of employment are determined by the relative strengt |: 
of the workers and employers of the industry. They state that th 
individual workman has no influence upon an organization haviny 
the strength and resources of the United States Steel Corporatio: 
and that only by organization can an equal competitive footing bh» 
approximated. They point out that the right of men to organi: 
and bargain collectively was recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment during the war. The Government itself established t)\s 
precedent by bargaining collectively with its employees on the rai'- 
roads, in the navy yards, the shipyards, and with the telephone e1)- 
ployees. The National War Labor Board, composed of represen :- 

























1U, 8. Congress Senate Report No. 289. Investigation of strike in steel industries, 1919, p. 9. 
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iives of employers, employees, and the public, laid down as its first 
principle the right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to 
bargain collectively through chosen representatives, and declare«| 
further ‘‘this right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered wit! 
by the employers in any manner whatsoever.” With the realizatic:: 
of the Government’s sanction of this principle, thousands of st: 
workers joined the American Federation of Labor. 

The union leaders assert their belief that if a conference had be: 
cranted and the union recognized, an agreement could have bec: 
reached and the strike averted. 


Wages. 


On September 23 the Senate passed a resolution instructing the 
Committee on Education and Labor to investigate the dispute and 
report to the Senate upon the causes which brought it about. Mr. 
Gary’s testimony in the hearings before this committee includes the 
following statistics of wages paid in the steel industry: 

The lowest wage rates pertain to unskilled labor working 10 hours per day at 42 
cents per hour on the basic 8-hour plan, 42 cents per hour for 8 hours and for the 
hours over 8, time and one-half, at the rate of 63 cents per hour, making $4.62 for the 
10-hour day. There are a few boys getting $3 a day.' 

Where strikes are pending 46,638, or 24.4 per cent, of the employees are receiving 
the 42-cent rate, 154,327, or 75.6 per cent, are receiving more than 42 cents an hour.? 

(he average wage for all employees including superintendents and foremen is $6.27 
per day. The average for unskilled labor is $5, and for the skilled is $6.70.* 

There are a number of the more skilled workers receiving $28 or $29 per day, one 
roller receiving as high as $32.56 per day. * * * In some cases these men have 
helpers who are paid out of this wage. 

The annual report of the steel corporation for the year ending 
December 31, 1914, states the average salary for all employees includ- 
ing administrative and selling force to be $2.97 per day. The report 
of the corporation for the year ending December 31, 1918, states tho 
average salary to be $5.38, an increase of approximately 81 per cent.® 
The cost of living in various stee! manufacturing centers has very 
nearly kept pace with this increase and in some cases has exceeded it. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, the cost of living increased 71.4 per cent between 
December, 1914, and December, 1918; by June, 1919, it had increased 
77.2 per cent. In Buffalo, N. Y., the increase from December, 1914, 
to December, 1918, was approximately 81 per cent; by June, 1919, it 
had increased 84.2 per cent. In Chicago the increase was 72.1 per 





‘ Investigation of strike in the steel industry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, 1919, vol. 1, p. 156. 

Idem, p. 199. 

sIdem, p. 157. 

‘Idem, p. 159. 

+United States Steel Corporation. Annual report, 1914, p. 23. 
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cent from December, 1914, to December, 1918, and 74.4 per cent by 
June, 1919.'| There are no figures available for the increase of «|| 
commodities in Pittsburgh for the period 1914 to 1918, but the retail 
price of food between December, 1914, and December, 1918, increase: 
79.6 per cent. 

With regard to the lowest-paid employees the above figures sec: 
somewhat in conflict with the figures which appear later in the tes: 
mony before the Senate committee investigating the strike on th» 
number and wages of employees subscribing to stock in the corpora- 
tion. It was reported that in 1919, 1,473 of the employees receiving 
less than $800 per year were subscribers to stock in the corporation. 
In 1918 there were 1,920 such employees.? At the rate of $4.62 per 
day, which is reported as the lowest rate paid, figured on the basis 
of the 6-day week and allowing for holidays and sickness, the yearly 
wage would amount to considerably more than $800 per year. It is 
probable also that only a small proportion of the lower paid em- 
ployees are stockholders. 

The recent industrial survey conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics * shows a total of 2,204 out of a total of 
31,588 employees for which reports were secured in the iron and 
steel industry in the United States receiving in 1919 average earn- 
ings of less than 40 cents per hour. These figures are drawn from 
both Steel Corporation and independent plants. 


Hours of Labor. 


The investigation conducted by the United States Bureau of Labor 
in 1910 on the working conditions in the iron and steel industry ‘ 
showed that approximately one-half of the employees in the iron and 
steel industry were working on a 12-hour shift. At the end of the day 
shift or the night shift the workmen were liable to be called upon to 
work 12 hours more in place of absent workmen. Many cases were 
encountered in the investigation where workmen were on duty 
continuously for 36 hours, often without an hour’s sleep or rest and 
sometimes without even hot food. In August, 1912, more than 15 
per cent in the industry generally and more than 50 per cent of the 
blast furnace workmen were working on a regular schedule of 7 days a 
week, with a long turn of 18 or 24 hours at the change of shift. In 
April, 1912, a committee of stockholders of the United States Steel 
Corporation recommended that steps be taken for the reduction of the 
long hours. In The Survey of September 27, 1919,° the following 





1 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 1919, pp. 108-110. 

2 Investigation of strike in the steel industry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, 1919, vol. 1, p. 27. 

3 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, October, 1919, pp. 107-123. 

4U. 8S. Bureau of Labor. Report on conditions of employment in the iron and steel industry, Vol. 11], 
1912, pp. 159-160. 
6 Pp. 891-892, 
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statement is made concerning what has been actually done since 1910 
in the matter of hours in the steel industry. 


In 1913, the finance committee reported to the stockholders that nothing could be 
done unless the competitors of the Steel Corporation also adopted a shorter workday. 
Nothing was done therefore toward mitigating this evil by the Steel Corporation or its 
principal competitors until September, just a year ago, when the Steel Corporation 
announced the adoption of the ‘basic’ 8-hour day. This move, which was followed 
largely by the independents, did not mean a shortening of the working-day. It meant 
the payment of overtime after 8 hours and amounted to a 10 per cent increase in wages, 
with the men working 12 hours as before. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., with a plant 
at Pueblo, Colo., is the only steel company that is known to have adopted the actual 
8-hour day with three shifts of workers in the 24 hours. 

The stockholders’ committee of 1912 also reported on the 6-day week. They 
found it general in departments where continuous operation was essential and toa cer- 
tain extent in other departments. By 1914, 7-day labor had been greatly reduced in 
the corporation mills and many others. 

Then came the war, with its excessive demand on the steel industry. The 6-day 
week went by the board nearly everywhere. The Lackawanna Steel Co., at Buffalo 
was prevented by the New York law from requiring its men to work 7 days a week, 
but elsewhere 7-day labor became general. In Pittsburgh even the rolling mills, fora 
time at least, were operated 7 days a week. 

The latest official figures of hours of labor in the various industries are for 1914 and 
were published in 1917 in the Abstract of the Census of Manufactures. In these figures 
it appears that over 34,000 workers in steel works and rolling mills—17 per cent of all— 
were working 72 hours or more per week, and of the 20,000 men in blast furnaces, 69 
per cent of all were working 72 hours or over. Since then, the tendency has been to 
increase the length of the working week. 

In his testimony before the Senate committee Mr. Gary said: 

With reference to the 12-hour-turn employees, 26} per cent of all employees work 
the 12-hour turn and the number is 69,284. The number working 8 and 10 hours is 
191,896; approximately, 8 hours, 88,994, and 10 hours, 102,902.! 

Out of a total of 191,000 employees in the manufacturing plants 82 worked a continu- 
ous 24 hours once in each month, 344 men worked a continuous 18 hours twice each 
month. These are all in the blast furnace department. No other employees work a 
continuous 24 or 18 hours except in emergency times, like the war or something of that 
sort.? 


Mr. J. J. Martin, who testified for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion before the Senate committee, stated, however, that of the 8,000 
men employed in the Ohio Mill at Youngstown, four or five hundred 
men work 24 hours a day every two weeks.° 

The recent survey of hours and earnings of employees in tle iron 
and steel industry, made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ‘ showed that 5,497 employees out of a total of 31,588 
included in the survey worked 72 hours a week or over tn the pay-roll 
period for which the record was obtained. These figures are based 


1 Investigation of strike in the steel industry. Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, 
1919, vol. 1, p. 157. 

Idem, p. 202. 

3Idem, p. 315. 

‘MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, October, 1919, pp. 107-123. 
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on the records of independent companies and of the United Statos 
Steel Corporation combined. 


The Foreign Element in the Iron and Steel Industry. 


The number of unnaturalized foreigners in the iron and steel | 
dustry appears to have been somewhat overestimated in the curre 
reports of the strike if the Homestead Steel Works may be cv 
sidered representative of the steel industry as a whole. A report 
the nationalities represented in the Homestead Steel Works w:.. 
published in the hearings before the Senate Committee. This repor 
indicated that 5,799 workmen, or 39.45 per cent of the total number 
employed, are either American born or have become naturalize:(. 
In addition to this number there are 1,734, or 11.8 per cent of the 
workers, listed as American Negroes. There is a total, therefore, of 
7,533 Americans, or 51.21 per cent, in the Homestead plant. 

The following table shows for the industry as a whole the racia! 
distribution existing for 1907 and 1908 as reported by the Immi- 
gration Commission. 


RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY.! 





Per cent | | Num- 
General nativity and race. Sov ond General nativity and race. ‘tar 
‘ ion. _ 








Native born of native father: , Foreign born, by race—Concld. 
Thi -2 |i Lithuanian 

Native born of foreign father, 

by country of birth of father: 


Germany 
Ireland 
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— 
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1, 157 
1, 793 
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1 U. 8. Immigration Commission Reports. Vol. VIII, p. 33. 
3 Including all races having less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total. 

No comparison can be made of the number of Americans, eit!) 
including naturalized foreigners or excluding them, employed in 19\); 
and 1919 owing to the fact that in the report of nationalities in t! 
Homestead Steel Works there is no indication as to how many in t!ic 
group classed “‘ Americans” are native born. It is possible, however, 
to discover the general increase or decrease in the number of workme) 
of the various nationalities employed. There is apparently, for ex- 





i Investigation of strike in the steel industry. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Education ani 
Labor, 1919, vol. 2, p. 480. 
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ample, either a perceptible decrease in the number of Germans, 
Swedes, Hungarians, Italians and Poles employed, or else a con- 
siderably larger number of workmen of these nationalities have 
become citizens. There is, on the other hand, a decided increase in 
the number of Russian and Slovak workmen. It is impossible, of 
course, to determine what effect decreased immigration, due to the 
war, may have had on the status of the various nationalities employed. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy development in the racial distri- 
bution in the iron and steel industry is the increased employment of 
Negroes. The Immigration Commission reports the proportion of 
Negroes in the entire eastern district, which includes New York, all 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, as only 1.1 per cent of all work- 
men employed in that district in 1907.!_ Eleven and eight-tenths per 
cent of the workmen employed at present in the Homestead Steel 
Works are Negroes. 

The company reported that there were no Negroes on strike in the 
Homestead works. 


Freedom of Speech and Assemblage. 


The hearings before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
disclosed many grievances on the part of the men in addition to the 
matter of wages, hours, and conditions of labor. The strikers feel that 
they have a very real grievance in the alleged suppression of their 
rights as citizens to meet openly and speak freely, both before the 
strike took place and since it was called. In this respect there is con- 
siderable difference in the attitude of the authorities in the vicinity of 
Chicago and in the Pittsburgh district. In Chicago and the Cleveland 
district the strikers were allowed to hold meetings, although under 
very close supervision. After the arrival of the troops in Gary all 
outdoor public gatherings were strictly prohibited. No groups of 
more than 4 persons were permitted in any portion of the city and 
the number of union pickets was limited to two. The following 
paragraph from the New York Times indicates the circumstances 
under which meetings were allowed: ? 

The first outdoor mass meeting of the strikers since the arrival of the troops in Gary 
was held this afternoon by permission of Col. Mapes, who sat on the speakers’ plat- 
form during the meeting. Secret Service men were in the crowd of nearly 3,000 


strikers, and soldiers were stationed on the outskirts. Near the park machine guns 
were held in readiness. 


In the Pittsburgh district, however, meetings have been prohibited 


from the time the campaign for organization started. In McKees- 
port and Duquesne, several months before the strike was called the 





!U. 8. Immigration Commission Reports, Vol. VIII, p. 34; this table also indicates 0.5 per cent of the 
workmen in the Middie West district to be Negroes, and 39.1 per cent in the South. ; 
*New York Times, Oct. 16, 1919, p. 2 
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organizers were forbidden to hold meetings of any sort in halls 
within the city or on vacant lots anywhere in the vicinity. Appeal 
was made without avail to the mayor of the city and to the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. In Clairton, meetings were held on Sundays 
for several weeks prior to the strike but on September 21 the sheriff 
proclaimed that ‘‘there should not be any meetings of any kind any- 
where.” ! 

There were 15,000 men on strike in Pittsburgh proper. The mayor 
of the city permitted these men to hold meetings in their own labor 
temple which accommodates only 2,000 men, and in one other 
place which the strikers maintained was inaccessible because of the 
distance from the strike district. Permits to hold meetings were 
refused at Braddock and Rankin. In towns where meetings were 
permitted it was stipulated that there should be no speeches in foreign 
languages. The union organizers were not allowed to pass hand bills 
containing a notice of meetings even though such meetings were to 
be held on private property with the consent of the owner. Not 
more than two persons were allowed to congregate on the streets at 
one time. Newspapers refused to publish notices of union meetings. 
In some instanccs in which halls had been rented by the union organ- 
izers notices were found posted, on the night of the meeting, declar- 
ing the halls closed by order of the board of health. All owners of 
halls were instructed not to rent them without a permit from city 
authorities. The authorities, usually the sheriff or the mayor, refused 
to grant the permit. 

This denial of free speech and free assemblage has had an undeni- 
able influence on the strike. In Duquesne, for example, where 
meetings were prohibited, approximately 5 per cent of the men were 
reported to be organized. In Cleveland and Lackawanna, where the 
men were allowed to meet, approximately 80 per cent were reported 
to be organized and the mills practically closed down when the strike 
was called. 

The Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor called an emergency 
convention to ‘‘devise means of restoring civil liberty in western 
Pennsylvania.’”’ By a virtually unanimous vote of 500 delegates at 
the meeting held in Pittsburgh on November 2 a resohition was 
adopted calling on Gov. Sproul and United States Attorney General 
Palmer to restore free speech, free press, and freedom of assembly 
in Pennsylvania. The executive committee of the State Federation 
was authorized to call a general strike in event of the failure of the 
State and National Governments to remedy the existing condition. 





Hearings before Senate Committee on Education and 
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The Senate Report on the Strike. 






The Senate Committee on Education and Labor authorized to 
investigate the dispute held hearings in Washington and Pittsburgh 
at which witnesses on both sides of the controversy were examined. 
The report of the committee was issued November 10.! In this 
report the committee declared that the underlying cause of the strike 
was the determination of the American Federation of Labor to organ- 
ize the steel workers in opposition to the known and long-established 
policy of the steel industry against unionization; that both parties 
are at fault in refusing to heed the request of the President and 
evidence a lack of consideration for that great third party, the 
public, which is always the greatest sufferer in a strike of this 
character. 
The committee also presents these propositions: 
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(a) That the laborers in the steel mills had a just complaint relative to the long hours 
of service on the part of some of them and the right to have that complaint heard by 
the company. 

(b) That they had the right to have the representatives of their own choosing present 

grievances to the employers. 
; (c) That behind this strike there is massed a considerable element of I. W. W.’s, 
anarchists, revolutionists, and Russian soviets, and that some radical men not in 
harmony with the conservative elements of the American Federation of Labor are 
attempting to use the strike as a means of elevating themselves to power within the 
ranks of organized labor. 
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The following recommendations, which fairly represent the con- 
clusions arrived at by the committee, are suggested for remedying 
similar situations: 





1. That a board or commission somewhat similar to the War Labor Board should 
be established, this board to have power of compulsory investigation; to have 
large power in mediation and conciliation and recommendations; not to the extent 
of compulsory arbitration, but before this board controversies could be heard, inves- 
tigations made, and decisions rendered. That pending said investigation and deci- 
sion no strike should be declared, provided no employees are discharged for taking 
part in the controversy, and provided further, that all opportunity for the employer 
to take advantage of the delay has been removed; that the principle of collective 
bargaining and an eight-hour day should be considered by said board, and recom- 
mendations made to labor and industry in relation thereto; that the board should be 
; in the nature of a Federal industrial commission, seeking at all times not only to settle 

pending disputes but to help bring about a more harmonious condition between 
employer and employee. A just decision of said board would be indorsed by the 
public and public sentiment is powerful enough to enforce the findings of such a 
commission. There is good sense enough among the great body of the American 
people to bring about an adjustment of these difficulties. The great body of the 
American people believe in a liberal industrial system, in living wages for men 
employed in industry; wages that will permit them to raise their families according 
to the standards of American life and to enjoy recreation from hard, grinding toil; 
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but the American people have no patience and will have none with any leaders) ip 
that seeks to accomplish its purposes by barbarous methods of freezing or starviny 
the American people. They do not propose to freeze and they do not propose to 
starved, and they do not propose that a few men in this country shall have the pow. 
t» bring about such condition of affairs. On the other hand, they are as mu 
opposed to an autocracy of capital. Capital must be reasonable likewise. | 
employer must recognize that there is a new spirit in the world; that labor is n 
content to be merely a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, and that labor is fighti 
for a status in industrial life, and it is not concerned merely with wages. 

' 2. That an Americanization bill be passed by the Congress which will provide : 
the effective education and Americanization of the illiterate foreigners and nati 
illiterates in this country. A bill of this kind has already been reported out o/ 1! 
committee and your committee urges an early adoption of the same by Congress. 

3. It is observable in the strike districts that the men who own their homes 
more contented and more interested in the affairs of the country. One real anti: 
for unrest in this country is home ownership. It is difficult to plant the seeds 
revolution in the minds of those who own their own homes. The work of the ste 
companies in building homes has been most commendable. It is to be hoped 
such work will be enlarged and carried on by them. It would not be out of pl: 
to suggest that it would be most commendable for the steel companies to use s0 
of their large profits in extending the work of home building. The question of 
and encouragement in the work of assisting townspeople of small means in securin: 
their own homes in some such way as the farmer has been aided under the Fede: 


Farm Loan Act is worthy the serious consideration of Congress. 
* * * * * * * 


4. There should be a change in our naturalization laws which will require the 
naturalization and some education of all foreigners, at least to the extent of speaking 
the American language; that they should acquire such knowledge within a period 
five years after they arrive; with proper limitations upon further immigration, giy- 
ing to those already here a certain period of time in which to become naturalized, 
and if this is not done then deportation should follow. 

5. An effective law should be passed dealing with anarchists, revolutionists, and 
all who would destroy the American Government. There are too many Americans 
who love their country and are willing to give their life for it and who intend that 
all the doors of American opportunity shal] remain open for the children of to-day 
and the children of to-morrow to permit a few thousand anarchists, revolutionists, 
and I. W. W.’s to keep on with their nefarious propaganda to destroy the Government. 
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The Strike of the Longshoremen at the Port of 
New York. 


By B. M. Squires. 








































OR THE fourth time during the present year, shipping at the 
kK port of New York has been tied up by a strike. Early in 

January, men employed on harbor craft struck because of 
the refusal of employers to submit to arbitration. The strike 
lasted three days and was called off in response to a cabled request 
from the President and assurance that the War Labor Board would 
hear and determine the case. 

On March 4, the same employees struck again, this time in protest 
against the decision of the umpire to whom the War Labor Board 
had referred the case. A few days after the strike was called, 
Government interests at the port, employing approximately 50 per 
cent of the men affected, conceded the major demands of the strikers 
and operation was resumed. ‘The strike against private operators 
continued for a period of seven weeks and was settled finally on terms 
less favorable to the men than were offered prior to the strike.’ 

In June, sailors, firemen, and stewards on ocean-going vessels 
struck for higher wages and union preference in employment. Cap- 
tains and engineers later joined the strike. After three weeks a 
compromise settlement was made, a wage increase being granted 
and an understanding reached in the matter of preference without 
distinctly binding steamship companies to unqualified union prefer- 
ence in employment. 

On October 7, longshoremen struck in protest against an award by a 
National Adjustment Commission to which they had agreed to submit 
their demands and by whose decision they had agreed to abide. The 
strike has been the most severe in the history of the port. Measured 
merely by its paralyzing effect on shipping activities, it is not too 
much to say that the strike has been a matter of international 
concern, no less grave than had it occurred during actual hostilities 
of war. Touching as it has upon the fundamental issue of the 
validity of trade agreements, and upon the efficacy of arbitration 
and orderly procedure in general, it is of especial significance at this 
time and throws light on the world industrial situation. Compli- 
cations arising from the strike, serving to prolong it, will be more 
readily appreciated if consideration is first given to normal condi- 
tions in the longshore industry and to events leading up to the 
strike, 








' For an account of the strikes of harbor employees at the port of New York, see MONTHLY Lazor RE- 
VIEW, February, 1919, pp. 12-27, and August, 1919, pp. 173-185. 
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Longshore Work and Longshoremen. 


An outstanding feature of longshore work is its irregularity. Just 
how irregular it is for the individual longshoreman, no one knows. 
Some longshoremen work regularly for one company whenever work 
is to be had. Others drift from pier to pier. Obviously, the pay 
rolls of any particular company would not give conclusive evidence 
of total individual employment or earnings and if the pay rolls of al! 
companies were assembled, the comparing of names would be an im- 
possible task, because of the fact that they are written as they strike 
the ears of the different timekeepers—if indeed the record is kept by 
names and not by check numbers—and varying at times to suit the 
tastes and needs of individual employees. Only a system of com- 
pulsory registration, coupled with a pay-roll record by registration 
numbers rather than by name, will show accurately the range of 
earnings and employment. Thus far such a system has not been 
deemed practicable in this country. 

Longshore work being irregular, it follows that if enough longshore- 
men are constantly available to satisfy any unusual demand, there 
will be a surplus of longshoremen at other times. This is aggravated 
by another factor, namely, the absence of any system of clearing for 
surpluslabor. In practice, longshoremen ‘‘shape”’ (assemble) outside 
the gates to the pier. A foreman designates the men whom he will 
employ. Longshoremen may be divided roughly into the so-called 
regular men who secure all or the greater part of their work from one 
company, and the irregular men who work wherever they may. 
There is a tendency among the regular men not to seek employment 
at other piers than those where they are customarily employed. 
This is due in part to disinclination to work on other piers or to handle 
different lines of cargo, and in part to the difficulty of securing em- 
ployment elsewhere. Most companies have their regular men to 
whom preference in employment is given. Employing foremen know 
that regular gangs from other companies are apt to ‘‘quit on the job”’ 
when ships operated by their own companies arrive, and consequently 
prefer to hire irregular men not attached to a particular company 
whenever it is necessary to supplement regular gangs. As a conse- 
quence the number of longshoremen at the port is probably in excess 
of the most extreme demand. In the absence of a central clearing 
house, there may well be a shortage of labor in one part of the port and 
a surplus in another part. This will be appreciated more fully when — 
it is considered that the length of the New York Harbor water front 
is 771 miles, of which 392 miles is developed with 852 piers." 





1 New York Chamber of Commerce, Annual Report, 1914, Pt. I, pp. 191-195, 
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All the evils that follow upon casual employment are found in the 
longshore industry. To it are attracted the floater, the chronically 
unemployed, the temporarily out of work. Being casual, the work is 
higher paid per hour than labor of like skill regularly employed. With 
the opportunity afforded for considerable overtime at a higher rate, 
it is possible to earn enough in two or three days of almost continual 
employment to enable the worker to subsist for the rest of the week 
without employment. In spite of the encouragement thus given to 
irregularity and to frequent jags of idleness, there is found to be in 
the longshore industry a large number of earnest men, self-respecting 
citizens, to whom the work is a trade, a profession, a permanent means 
of livelihood for themselves and their families. 

As might be expected from the nature of tlie work, all the nation- 
alities of the port are to be found among the longshoremen. Indeed, 
the changing tide of immigration is clearly indicated by the nation- 
alities of men on the water front. Barnes estimates that as late as 
1880, 95 per cent of the longshoremen of New York were Irish and 
Irish-American; the remaining 5 per cent, German, Scotch, English, 
and Scandinavian. In 1912, he estimates, Italians made up one- 
third of the total, and of the remaining two-thirds a considerable 
number were from other southern European countries. In Mr. 
Barnes’ judgment, the coming of the southern Italians, with their 
low standards of wages and living, made possible a change to a poorer 
grade of labor in longshore work.! 


Early Organizations and Strikes of Longshoremen.’ 


It will not be possible in an article of this length to review even 
briefly the history of organizations of longshoremen at the port of 
New York. However, certain phases of organization activities are 
directly related to the present situation and forecast its outcome. 

The first recorded strike of longshoremen at the port occurred in 
1836 and was lost. The next strike of consequence occurred in 1874, 
at which time there were five unions, locals of the Longshoremen’s 
Union Protective Association, though not closely affiliated through 
any central body. Wages were then 40 cents per hour for day work; 
80 cents per hour for night work; and $1 per hour for Sundays. 
Notice was served on the men that wages would be reduced to 30 
cents per hour for day work and to 45 cents per hour for night work. 
This strike was also unsuccessful. 

For the next few years there was little union activity, but in the 
early eighties an impetus was given to organization by the phenome- 
nal rise of the Knights of Labor. Barnes states that by the fall of 





! The Longshoremen, by Charles B. Barnes, p. 5. 
* Facts pertaining to early organization and strikes of longshoremen at the port of New York are 
from The Longshoremen, by Charles B. Barnes. 
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1886, the majority of the members of the regular longshore organiza- 
tions at New York had joined the ocean or maritime associations of 
the Knights of Labor, though not giving up membership in the Long- 
shoremen’s Union Protective Association. Early in 1887 one of the 
coastwise lines attempted to change from an hourly to a weekly wage. 
The men asked time for consideration but the company was evident! 
prepared for action. The men were locked out and Negroes were })1:' 
in their places, whereupon the Knights of Labor declared a boycoi' 
against the company. At the same time a reduction in wages of 
railroad coal handlers along the New Jersey side of the port preci)i- 
tated another strike. This was under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Knights of Labor and, in connection with the execution of the boycott 
mentioned above, served to involve the entire waterfront in strike. 
It is estimated that 50,000 men were en strike, a number of industries 
being tied up by sympathetic action. Finally a settlement was 
reached with the railroads, and the Knights of Labor declared the 
strike off. The longshoremen felt they had been deserted and returned 
to work at a reduction in pay. From this time until 1896 there was 
practically no organization of longshoremen at the port. 

In 1896, the Dockers’ Unien of England sent Edward McHugh 
to organize water-front workers in this country. The American 
Longshoremen’s Union was formed, which within a vear had an esti- 
mated membership in New York of 15,000. Misappropriation of 
funds by the general secretary led to the dissolution of the union in 
1897 and its reorganization under the old name of the Longshoremen’s 
Union Protective Association. In 1907, the membership was esti- 
mated to be 3,100. One local, however, the Brooklyn Italian Branch, 
had withdrawn and secured a charter as the United Longshoremen’s 
Protective Association. 

The next serious strike of longshoremen occurred in 1907. The 
success of a strike of unorganized men on one of the coastwise lines 
for an increase started the movement among other coastwise long- 
shoremen, but the general strike was precipitated by the Italian 
longshoremen of Brooklyn, who selected May 1 as a time to make a 
demonstration for better treatment. It was intended to be only a 
one-day show of strength but the strike spread and was finally given 
official union sanction. Union membership increased rapidly during 
the strike and in a few weeks was in excess of 12,000. After six weeks 
of idleness, the men returned to work at the same wages they were 
receiving before the strike. As in previous strikes, the men stayed 
out until they had exhausted their resources, Many became dis- 
satisfied with their unions and dropped out. 
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The year 1907 marks also the beginning of control in the port by 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, then known as the 
International Longshoremen, Marine and Transport Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. This association was organized in 1892 in Detroit as the 
International Association of the Lumber Handlers. The next year it 
became affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and began 
to take in all marine workers. In 1902 its name was changed to thie 
International Longshoremen, Marine and Transport Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, which name it retained until 1908, when the Internationa! 
Seamen’s Union objected to the use of the term ‘‘ Marine and Trauis- 
port Workers” and the name was changed to the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Prior to the 1907 strike of longshoremen in New York, the then 
International Longshoremen, Marine and Transport Workers’ Asso- 
ciation had at the port locals of marine workers other than long- 
shoremen. After the loss of the strike, sentiment among some of the 
longshoremen was in favor of affiliation with the new association. 
One local became affiliated in 1907, and a number of other locals 
affiliated during 1908. 

From 1907 to 1914 there was considerable bitterness between the 
associations of longshoremen and each strove for control. The Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association gradually gained ground, and 
in 1914 the remaining branches of the Longshoremen’s Union Pro- 
tective Association took out charters under the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. In absorbing the previous organization 
however, the International Longshoremen’s Association received the 
legacy of minority opposition and the animosity of deposed leaders. 
As will be pointed out later, this came to the surface again in the 
recent strike. 

The significance of the above recital is threefold. First, organiza- 
tion of longshoremen has been comparatively easy to accomplish but 
very difficult to maintain, thus following the usual organization 
experience among casual workers, particularly where numerous 
nationalities are represented. Second, in a real test of strength, 
steamship interests have proven the stronger and the strike has 
been followed by temporary disorganization of unions. This has 
been due in part to bad leadership, in part to the lack of support 
by other organizations of labor and the lack of funds to carry on the 
strike either as individuals or as a union, and in part to the available 
supply of unorganized labor to take the place of the strikers. Third, 
in spite of repeated defeats, longshoremen at the port have not been 
wholly disorganized for any considerable time. 
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Wages of longshoremen at New York remained at very nearly the 
same level for a period of 40 years. Wages in 1874 were 40 cents per 
hour for day work, but this was due to after-the-war inflation. After 
the strike of that year, wages dropped to 30 cents per hour. Between 
1875 and 1913, wages fluctuated between 25 and 30 cents per hour. 
In 1914, wages of deep-sea longshoremen were advanced to 33 cents 
per hour. The increase in wages in other industries following the 
outbreak of the World War could not fail to affect longshoremen’s 
wages. The wages of deep-sea longshoremen at New York were 
increased to 40 cents per hour in 1916; and of coastwise longshoremen 
to 35 cents. 

Under the circumstances set forth, it is not surprising that signed 
agreements between longshoremen and shipping interests at the port 
are of recent origin. Prior to 1912, no such agreement had been 
entered into, though preference to union men was the rule with a 
number of companies. In 1913 the first agreement was negotiated with 
a few steamship lines. In 1918, practically all of the steamship lines 
and contracting stevedores at the port signed an agreement granting 
preference to members of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. The war was partly responsible for this change in attitude, 
but it may be attributed chiefly to the confidence which steamship 
interests had in the integrity of the leaders of the association. This 
confidence is reflected also in the removal of opposition to unionism. 
In 1911, the membership of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association at the port was reported to be 3,200. In 1914, with the 
consolidation referred to, the membership was estimated at over 
6,000. In 1918, the membership included practically every long- 
shoreman in the port, the total being variously estimated at from 
40,000 to 60,000. 


The National Adjustment Commission. 


Our entry into the European war brought into being many adjust- 
ment agencies designed to prevent strikes and lockouts in essential 
war industries. The shipping industry, as the link between this coun- 
try and Europe, naturally received early attention. The Macey 
Board was established for shipyards. In June, 1917, the so-called 
Atlantic agreement was drawn up for the determination of wages 
and working conditions of men employed on ocean-going vessels. 
In August a National Adjustment Commission was created through 
agreement entered into by the United States Shipping Board, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of Labor, the American Federation 
of Labor, the International Longshoremen’s Association, and the 
principal shipping interests of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts then more 
or less under the control of the committee on shipping of the Council 
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of National Defense. Subsequently the agreement was ratified in 
modified form by shipping interests of the Pacific coast and the Great 
Lakes. 

The function of the commission was to adjust and control wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor in the loading and unloading of vessels. 
The commission was made up of four members, one nominated by the 
Shipping Board, one by the Secretary of War, one by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, and two by the committee on 
shipping of the Council of National Defense, one to represent coast- 
wise carriers, and one to represent carriers engaged in foreign trade. 
Local commissions, similarly constituted except that the Shipping 
Board and the War Department appointed one member jointly, were 
to be set up in the important ports. 

No provision was made for enforcement of awards, but it was 
agreed that work should continue without interruption pending action 
of any local’‘commission or the decision of the National Commission, 
and that all adjustments of wages, hours, and conditions made by 
the National Adjustment Commission should be binding on all par- 
ties. 

In accordance with the agreement, the National Adjustment Com- 
mission set up local commissions in some 24 ports. For a time the 
National Commission was occupied chiefly with appeals from deci- 
sions of local commissions. In October, 1917, the local commission 
at New York awarded 50 cents per hour to deep-sea longshoremen 
and 45 cents per hour to coastwise longshoremen. Some of the coast- 
wise men struck and the National Commission on appeal awarded 48 
cents per hour. Except for this instance, no serious strike of long- 
shoremen occurred during actual hostilities of war. 

As the war continued and greater demands were made on the avail- 
able labor supply, and as shipping activities increased, it became 
necessary to prepare for the contingency of allocating longshore labor 
to relieve congestion at any particular port. To do this with the 
least friction necessitated the standardizing of wages and conditions. 
The National Adjustment Commission accordingly assumed original 
jurisdiction and, after a general hearing in October, 1918, established 
the basic day of eight hours, a rate of 65 cents per hour regular time 
and $1 per hour overtime for deep-sea longshoremen in North Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports. A slightly lower rate was established for South 
Atlantic ports. Coastwise longshoremen in North Atlantic ports were 
awarded the same rate, thus eliminating the long-existing differ- 
ential between deep-sea and coastwise wage rates. At the same time 
the commission established the Saturday haif holiday, in anticipa- 
tion of an Executive order to that effect for all industries. 
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The National Adjustment Commission Reconstituted. 


Although the agreement creating the National Adjustment Com- 
mission did not provide for its termination, some of the members of 
the commission were appointed by purely war-time agencies, thu 
clearly implying a war-time period of effectiveness. Whether privat: 
shipping interests or the International Longshoremen’s Associatio) 
would have taken the initiative in negotiating an agreement to con 
tinue the National Adjustment Commissipn is a matter of conjecture 
but both were clearly disinclined to revert to prewar methods of 
adjusting differences. 

As with the original agreement, the Shipping Board took the initia! 
step and called a Joint Shipping Industrial Conference at Washington, 
D. C., in June, 1919, for the purpose of considering plans to recon- 
stitute the National Adjustment Commission on a peace-time basis 
and to set up adjustment machinery for other branches of the marine 
industry... The conference resolved itself into three sections 
a marine section, a harbor section, and a longshore section. The 
marine section deadlocked on the question of union preference in 
employment, which question led ultimately to the strike of seamen 
referred to in the beginning of this article. The harbor section went 
as far as to recommend the establishment in important ports of loca! 
arbitration boards made up of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and employees with an impartial chairman selected by the 
representatives first chosen. The longshore section, however, 
approved a tentative agreement to govern industrial relations in the 
longshore industry and voted to submit it to the various interests 
for approval. 

The International Longshoremen’s Association submitted the pro- 
posed agreement to each of its locals, directing them to instruct 
delegates to the forthcomimg international convention how to vote 
on the question. Associations of steamship interests and contracting 
stevedores submitted the proposal to their membership. The Trans- 
Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences, comprising practically 
all of the trans-Atlantic steamship lines and contracting stevedores 
of the port of Greater New York and vicinity, adopted the agreement 
in principle, leaving the details to be werked out by its standing 
committee. The International Longshoremen’s Association in con- 
vention assembled adopted, without a dissenting vote, the following 
committee report on the proposed agreement: 

We, your committee, realizing that this document is the most important matter 


that has been presented to this convention and dealing as it does with the future every- 
day work and life of our membership, recommend that our incoming president appoint 





1 For a detailed account of the Joint Shipping Industrial Conference, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
July, 1919, pp. 14-23. 
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a committee from among the district officers and incoming executive council to go 
i:horoughly into the principles expressed in this document and be empowered to draft 
» document that will fully protect the interests of our association. We further recom- 
mend that after preparing such suitable document said committee ke fully empowered 
to meet with representatives of the employers and enter into an agreement for the 
«olution of all disputes covering wages, hours, and conditions in connection with lon »- 
shore labor. 

In accordance with the action taken by the Trans-Atlantic Asso 
ciated Freight Conferences and the International Longshoreme s 
Association, committees of these two bodies met, and with some few 
changes, adopted the agreement first approved at the Washington 
conference. The amended agreement was resubmitted to and 
ratified by associations of deep-sea steamship interests and contract- 
ing stevedores of the Atlantic and Gulf ports, the executive council 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, and the United 
States Shipping Board. 

In the meantime representatives of the various locals of jongshore- 
men in North Atlantic ports met and drew up a proposed wage scale, 
specifying also working conditions, to replace existing agreements, 
most of which were dated to expire September 30, 1919. These pro- 
posals were submitted to deep-sea employing interests in North Atlan- 
tic ports but after several conferences it was agreed by both sides to 
refer the matter directly to the National Adjustment Commission. 
Shortly thereafter identical demands were presented by coastwise and 
deep-sea longshoremen of all Atlantic and Gulf ports with the under- 
standing that if adjustment was not reached locally the National Ad- 
justment Commission would hear and determine all cases. 

Thus before the commission was formally reconstituted, it was faced 
with the prospect of having to hear evidence and determine wages 
and working conditions for some 20 ports, each of which wanted a 
separate hearing regardless of the uniformity of demands. Shipping 
interests felt that the need for uniform wage rates no longer existed. 
Coastwise shipping interests were particularly insistent that their 
business would not stand a further increase and that to maintain 
existing wages would mean the curtailment of service. Employees 
and employers in each port felt that conditions peculiar to the port 
precluded general consideration. 

Under normal circumstances the procedure would have been for the 
interests in each port to attempt self-adjustment, failing which the 
matter would be referred to a local adjustment commission, and 
finally, on appeal, to the National Adjustment Commission. The 
agreement provided, however, that by joint consent the parties could 
refer the case directly to the National Commission, and in most ports 
this was the course agreed upon. Possibly if the new agreement had 
been longer in effect, with local commissions reorganized and in readi- 
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ness to handle the case, the procedure would have been different, but 
without ‘such local commissions and with but a few days intervening 
between the presentation of demands and the expiration of existing 
agreements, the general disposition was to waive any right to local 
adjustment. Moreover, the feeling prevailed that any decision of a 
local commission would be appealed from and that any time spent 
before such a body would be wasted. 

The task with which the commission was confronted was made 
more difficult by the decentralized organization under the new plan 
as contrasted with a highly centralized organization under the old plan. 
As first constitutcd under war-time conditions, four men represented 
all deep-sea interests and the Government on the commission. By 
substituting two coastwise representatives for two deep-sea represen- 
tatives, the commission had jurisdiction over all coastwise matters. 
As reconstituted the National Commission is made up of five men— 
one named by the Shipping Board as impartial chairman, two named 
by shipping interests, and two named by the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. The Departments of War, Navy, Commerce, 
and Labor and the United States Railroad Administration are en- 
titled to advisory representation. Employer and employee repre- 
sentation, however, is by a system of alternates, two representatives 
of shipping interests and two representatives of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association being chosen to represent each of the 
following nine districts: 

North Atlantic deep-sea district. Gulf coastwise district. 
North Atlantic coastwise district. Pacific deep-sea district. 
South Atlantic deep-sea district. Pacific coastwise district. 


South Atlantic coastwise district. Great Lakes. 
Gulf deep-sea district. 


Exclusive of advisory members, there are thus 37 members on the 
commission, though only 5 sit at one time and this for the considera- 
tion only of matters pertaining to a particular district. All members 
of the commission, including advisory, may sit as occasion requires 
as a general dock council, but when sitting thus the members have 
advisory and recommendatory authority only. There are, in effect, 
nine National Adjustment Commissions each supreme in its own dis- 
trict and having no authority over other districts. The agreement 
provides that the same person may be named to represent more than 
one district, but this provision would not extend the jurisdiction of 
the commission for a particular district unless by joint consent other 
districts concurred in the nomination of a majority of the members 
on the commission. The neutral chairman remains the same for all 
districts as does the executive secretary. Except for this there is no 
way of linking together the several districts. 
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Under such circumstances a general hearing for all ports would be 
impossible. The nearest approach to a general hearing would be to 
have the full panel of commissioners available to sit alternately as 
evidence pertaining to any particular district was presented. No 
general award cou!d be issued covering all ports, though the action 
taken by the commission sitting for one district might be confirmed 
by the commissions sitting for other districts. 

The National Adjustment Commission was formally reconstituted 
for the North Atlantic deep-sea district on September 26, 1919, and 
on the same date began hearings on the demands of deep-sea long- 
shoremen for all North Atlantic ports. The demands were for $1 per 
hour straight time and $2 per hour overtime, with certain commodity 
differentials. The scale then in effect was 65 cents per hour straight 
time and $1 per hour overtime. The basic eight-hour day with Sat- 
urday half holiday had been established by a previous awaru and was 
not in question. Ten other crafts affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, namely, steamship clerks and checkers, 
cargo repairmen, scalers, weighers, steamship horse and cattle fitters, 
and grain ceilers, commonly known as bull stallers, coal bunkerers 
grain handlers, pier office clerks, foremen, and marine beef handlers, 
presented demands for proportionate increases. Hearings on coast- 
wise demands followed the above, the commission being rec onstituted 
for the North Atlantic coastwise district. 

Before an award could be arrived at for deep-sea longshoremen, 
several thousand men in Brooklyn quit work, whereupon the com- 
mission announced that no award would be issued uatil the men re- 
sumed work. The men were induced to return to their positions and 
on October 6, 1919, the commission, by a 3 to 2 vote, longshoremen 
representatives dissenting, issued an award to deep-sea longshoremen 
at the port of New York, granting a temporary increase of 5 cents per 
hour straight time and 10 cents per hour overtime, with double time 
for work performed during the mealtime and with commodity differ- 
entials favorable to the men. The award was accompanied by a 
communication addressed to the members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, which, after quoting the President’s appeal 
in the case of railway shopmen to postpone their demands because 
any substantial increase of wages would ‘‘ crush the general campaign 
which the Government is waging * * * toreduce the high cost of 
living,’ said that while convinced of the soundness of this policy the 
commission, taking into consideration the hardships of an unsteady 
and casual employment, had granted a partial and immediate compli- 
ance with their demands. Attention was directed to the decreased 
efficiency of longshore labor, and the commission, with a view to 
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granting further relief, agreed to reopen the case as of December 1, 
1919, if prevailing high prices did not substantially decline or if 
the men showed a material improvement in efficiency. 

Scarcely had the award been issued when longshoremen at New 
York began to quit work, and in spite of piviests of union officials the 
entire port was tied up in a few days. In view of the abnormal situa- 
tion in which many men affiliated with the general longshoremen 
were undoubtedly forced out in self-defense, the commission departe«| 
from its established practice of not taking action until men returned 
to work, and issued awards to other classes of longshore labor. To 
some an award was made for one year with a greater proportionate 
increase than was granted general deep-sea longshoremen. Scale- 
men, grain handlers, and bull stallers were increased from 75 to 90 
cents per hour; weighers from $6 per day to $8 per day; cargo repair- 
men from 65 cents to 80 cents per hour; steamship clerks and checkers 
were increased from $5 to $5.50 per day with provision for reopening 
the case on December 1, 1919; men engaged in coal bunkering were 
increased $5 per week; the demands of beef handlers were settled out 
of court; pier office clerks and foremen were granted an 8-hour day, 
but wages were left to determination by the parties at interest. 

The case of the coastwise longshoremen presented the greatest 
difficulty. Evidence was introduced to show conclusively that the 
coastwise lines were operating at a loss, and the commission was 
faced with the alternative of granting no increase or of legislating the 
coastwise lines out of business and taking away from several thousand 
men their means of livelihood. ‘The commission finally announced 
that for the time no change would be made in coastwise wage rates 
except that work during meal periods would be compensated at 
double thé prevailing rate. The following preliminary statement 
accompanied the award: 

As to coastwise rates per hour, the men have presented as effective an appeal for 
an advance to meet the present unprecedented high cost of living as in deep-sea 
business, but the conditions surrounding this traffic are entirely different. It is 
subject to direct competition with all rail lines, and a large share of the tonnage 
is already moving by such lines. The evidence is convincing. Coastwise shipping 
is not only greatly depressed; it is threatened with extinction as more and more 
traffic goes by land. 

The coastwise lines, whether operated by private interests or by the United States 
Government, are already running at a heavy loss. But this alone would not con- 
vince us that the men ought to bear the entire burden of high prices. Wages are 
rightfully a first charge on industry. The men must live. But this case is peculiar. 
Terminal expenses are already prohibitive. Any further increase in the cost of 
loading and unloading coastwise ships would inevitably put them quite out of busi- 
ness. If all the tonnage goes by rail, the boats will simply be tied up. The men 
will have no work at all. There is but one remedy, namely, a general increase of 
freight rates. Such an increase must be granted by the proper authorities or the 
water lines will be forced into bankruptcy. 
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Under these circumstances it is beyond our power to grant relief at this time to 
these men, however deserving their claim may be. The men must choose between 
some employment at present rates and greatly reduced employment, if any remained 
at all, if an increase of pay were to be allowed. We can not vote to deprive the men 
of work; but we agree to reconsider the case without prejudice if present high prices 
persist and if a general increase of freight rates should in course of time occur. 

This action until amended restores a differential between deep-sea and coastwis: 
longshore work. Deep-sea loading requires more skill, but coastwise work may | 
more arduous. It is not clear that a permanent differential such as prevailed for 
many years should continue to exist. But the possibility of imperative condition- 
restoring the differential was contemplated in the award of October 4, 1918, by this 
commission. It reserved the right to restore such differentials if its purpose to fur- 
ther the welfare of the longshoremen and of the industry appeared otherwise to be 
frustrated. Subsequent investigation after increase of general freight rates by rail 
would seem to be necessary before the final balance between deep-sea and coastwise 


rates per hour is struck. 
Wituram Z. Rierey, 


Chairman National Adjustment Commission. 


The awards of the commission to longshoremen and affiliated locals 
at New York were made applicable in basic wage rates and working 
conditions to other North Atlantic ports and, except for a temporary 
walkout of a few thousand men at Boston, were accepted without 
any interruption to shipping activities. The strike at New York, 
however, continued for a period of four weeks before the men began 
to return to work in any considerable numbers, and it was fully six 
weeks before the port was back to normal activity. 


Outstanding Features of the Longshore Strike. 


Although generally referred to as a strike, the tie-up of the port 
from a union standpoint was not a strike but a walkout. No strike 
was Officially called or sanctioned. No strike benefits were paid and 
the charters of a number of recalcitrant locals were revoked. 
Although voting against the award and expressing the conviction at 
the time that the men would not accept it without a strike, the repre- 
sentatives of the longshoremen on the commission took the position 
that the association had entered into the agreement in good faith and 
must carry it out. In this they had the full support of all interna- 
tional officials of the association and the majority of local officials. 
The press was unanimous in support of the commission. The Ship- 
ping Board announced that it would use all the power at its com- 
mand to operate its ships. The Secretary of War gave word that 
transports would be loaded and discharged by union men if they 
were willing to work at the rate fixed by the commission, but that in 
any event the ships would be worked. Tie Railroad Administra- 
tion declared its acceptance of the award as applicable to coastwise 
lines under Federal control. Private shipping interests met and 
agreed to stand by the award. ‘The Secretary of Labor appealed to 
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the men to live up to their agreement and return to work. The 
American Federation of Labor reaffirmed the principle of inviola- 
bility of agreements. There was thus presented a formidable array 
of public opinion before which no body of men could stand opposed 
for long unless led to believe that the opinion was unjustified and 
that by holding out their demands would be granted. Encourage- 
ment in this belief was not lacking and served to prolong the strike. 

Reference has been made previously to the comparatively recent 
ascendancy in the port of New York of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and the legacy received in its absorption of the 
Longshoremen’s Union Protective Association. The years 1914 to 
1919 show an enormous increase in membership and with this in- 
crease the importance of the port in determining the affairs of the 
association began to be felt. Whoever could swing the New York 
vote at the international convention was a power to be reckoned with. 

At the 1917 convention of the Interrational Longshoremen’s 
Association, Richard J. Butler, formerly an official of the Longshore- 
men’s Union Protective Association, was an unsuccessful eandidate 
for the presidency. No open break occurred in the port, however, 
until the strike of men on harbor craft early in 1919. The strike 
interfered seriously with coastwise and overseas shipping and forced 
many longshoremen out of work. Moreover, four of the harbor 
unions were affiliated locals of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, and the strike threatened to involve the longshoremen 
in sympathetic action. The president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association took the position that the strike was in viola- 
tion of an agreement to accept the decision of the War Labor Board 
and endeavored to bring about a settlement. He succeeded finally 
in inducing two of the affiliated unions to accept a compromise offer 
but was promptly accused by officials of other striking unions of 
helping to break the strike. A subsequent settlement of the harbor 
strike on terms less favorable than were offered prior to the strike 
served to intensify the ill feeling. Further complication arose from 
the fact that the business manager of one of the unions remaining 
on strike was also fifth vice president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Without going further into the details of 
the controversy, it may be remarked that at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council of the International Longshoremen’s Association in 
April, 1919, called for the purpose of considering charges against the 
international president, action was taken exonerating the president 
and declaring the office of fifth vice president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association vacant. 

From that time open warfare prevailed. The deposed vice presi- 
dent began the publication of a paper, the Loyal Labor Legion 
Review. The first issue was devoted largely to his removal from 
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office, and contained the statement ‘‘that 16 local unions with a 
membership of 22,000, have withdrawn from the Longshoremen’s 
district council,’ because of his removal. This action was decided 
upon at a meeting ‘‘at which it was also voted to ignore orders of 
President O'Connor until such time as the national executive council 
reverses its action in declaring F. Paul A. Vaccearelli no longer vice 
president of the-parent body.” ! 7 

The same issue quoted a statement from Mr. Vaccarelli appearing 
in the New York Herald of May 14, that the desire of the 22,000 men 
who have formed themselves into the River Front and Transport 
Workers’ Federation ‘“‘is not to withdraw from the parent body (the 
J. L. A.), but that they reserve the right as an affiliated body to 
conduct their own affairs without an interference from the president 
of the international.” ? 

The breach was further widened at the national convention of 
longshoremen held at Galveston during July. The convention 
refused to seat Mr. Vaccarelli, on the ground that he was an employer 
of labor,’ but later seated him that he might present charges and 
contest the action of the executive council in declaring the office 
vacant. The convention refused also to seat Mr. Richard J. Butler 
‘for the reason that he is connected with a detective agency * * * 
which agency is detrimental to the best interest of our international 
association.” 3 

In the election of officers, Mr. O'Connor was returned as president 
but Mr, Vaccarelli was defeated as vice president. It was at this 
convention that the proposed agreement to reconstitute the National 
Adjustment Commission was ratified without a dissenting vote. 

Between the Galveston convention and the hearing before the 
National Adjustment Commission an effort was made to line up the 
recalcitrant unions in New York. A aumber surrendered their 
charters in the River Front and Transport Workers’ Federation and 
reaffirmed their allegiance to the I. L. A. Rumors were current on 
the water front, however, that unless the commission conceded the 
major portion of their demands, the longshoremen would strike. 
Rumors that the commission would grant 80 cents per hour straight 
time and that many of the steamship companies were willing to pay 
85 cents, had the effect of arousing the expectations of the men. 

In view of this, the members of the committee selected to present 
the case of the longshoremen were severally called upon at the open- 
ing of the hearing to state their willingness to submit the case without 
reservations and their intention to abide by the decision. All an- 
swered in the affirmative. Under such circumstances the strike or 





1 Loyal Labor Legion Review, May 20, 1919, p. 9. 

2Idem, p. 12. 

® Proceedings of the International Longshoremen’s Convention, 1919, p. 22. ° 
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walkout which followed immediately upon the announcement of tho 
award must have been due to a breach of faith on the part of those 
agreeing to reconstitute the commission and to accept its decision, 
or to influences at work beyond the control, for the time, of those 
regularly chosen to represent the rank and file. The former may he 
dismissed in view of the orderly procedure followed in submitting t!)«> 
proposed agreement, first, to all locals of the I. L. A. with the reques: 
that delegates be instructed how to vote at the convention, ani 
second, to the delegates at the convention. The repeated efforts 
also of local representatives to induce the men to return to work is 
further evidence of their intention to abide by their agreement. 

The conclusion is forced, therefore, that factional differences 
played an important role in inducing the men to violate their agree- 
ment. ‘There are indications, too, that the opportunity was seized 
to disrupt the I. L. A. Handbills in Italian and English, signed by 
the Marine Transport Workers’ Industrial Union, No. 100, of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and calling upon the longshoremen 
to organize their industrial power in one big union, were circulated 
widely on the water front during the strike. Another handbill was 
signed, ‘‘The Workers,’ and contained the following sentences 
among others: “‘The bosses own the State—its Army—its police— 
its press.” ‘‘You struck against the bosses and the Governmeni 
Wage Adjustment Board.” ‘‘You are striking against the scab 
unionism of the A. F. of L.” ‘‘Strike means victory.” ‘‘Arbitra- 
tion means defeat.’’ ‘‘The only way is to get rid of the present 
bosses’ government and establish a workers’ government in its 
place—a workers’ government like the soviet government of Russia.’ 

Longshoremen, however, were quick to resent the implication tha 
the strike was due to radicalism within the ranks. Every mass 
meeting was made the occasion for emphatic assertions that the rank 
and file had nothing in common with bolshevism or I. W. W. ism 
and was only seeking justice. 

It is noteworthy that after the first few days of confusion, during 
which no one seemed in control, the authorized representatives of 
some 15 locals were able to induce the membership to place the 
matter again in the hands of the union officials. The strike now 
resolved itself into two opposing factions. One, led by the inter- 
national officers of the longshoremen and the majority of the local 
officials, denounced the strike as a violation of an agreement and 
urged the men to keep their word. The other, led by Messrs. Vac- 
carelli and Butler, denounced the international officials and declared 
that the rank and file did not agree to arbitrate and had been grossly 
misrepresented. The award of the commission, granting an increase 
of 5 cents per hour straight time and 10 cents per hour overtime, was 
characterized as the ‘“‘Woolworth award.” Meeting after meeting 
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was held at which those counseling compliance with the award found 
difficulty in securing an opportunity to speak. 

Officials of the I. L. A. continued to regain control, however, and 
received the full support of the Government and private shipping 
interests. The Shipping Board statement previously referred to 
concluded that: 

A minority has for the moment succeeded in influencing a majority of the men to 
break the agreement in opposition to the orders of their leaders and to express this 
repudiation by striking and by threat of driving other men from the docks. Such a 
course destroys the principle of collective bargaining. Every resource within the 
power of the United States Shipping Board will be employed to move its ships and to 
sustain the decision of the commission. 

Secretary Wilson’s appeal stated in part that: 

The record is clear that all parties agreed to accept the decision of the National Ad- 
justment Commission. As workingmen the members of the I. L. A. should realize 
that their action subjects them to charges of bad faith, and questions their willingness 
faithfully to perform agreements into which they have entered. They should realize 
that their most valuable asset is a record for honestly carrying out contracts to which 
they are a party, even if deep disappointment be felt in their failure to realize in full 
demands the justice of which they are fully convinced. 


In a subsequent telegram the Secretary stated that: 


Engagements solemnly entered into must be carried out. It is the greatest single 
asset that the workingman has. There can be no assurances oi wages, conditions of 
employment, or of any other protection to wageworkers if engagements made in good 
faith can not be relied upon. Any other condition would lead to confusion under 
which the masses least able to take care of themselves would suffer most. 

In the meantime the port had become extremely congested, and 
the situation was made more critical by the strike of express drivers 
and ferry employees, both under the jurisdiction of the Railroad 
Administration. On October 15 it was announced that locals of 
longshoremen, comprising 15,000 men, had voted to return to work, 
and it was the consensus of opinion that the strike was broken. 

It was estimated that not more than 5,000 men returned to work 
on the following day, but it was clear that large numbers of men 
were ready to join in a concerted action to resume work. Threats 
of violence were reported and there were occasional clashes between 
workers and strikers. On October 18 the Shipping Board issued 
the following statement: 

The delay on the part of the longshoremen on the Atlantic coast in abandoning 
their unauthorized strike in violation of their agreement to abide by the awards of 
the National Adjustment Commission makes it necessary for the United States 
Shipping Board to give immediate consideration to the working of the ships under its 
control. 

The delay is resulting in great inconvenience to the public, in a serious interruption 
in the operation of the merchant marine, and in an appalling economic waste. This is 
a condition which can not be permitted to continue and a remedy must be found at 
once to sustain these awards and carry on the business of the country. 
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This was followed by a press statement that the transport Georg, 
Washington was on its way to New York with soldiers to guard tho 
piers, and although the contingent proved to be for the purpose of 
loading and unloading transports, it was not without sobering effect. 

The situation by this time had reached a point where men were 
daily returning to work, and those remaining idle were beginning 
to see that neither the Government nor private shipping interests 
had any intention of compromising with the award of the commission. 
Further encouragement was given to the strikers, however, by the 
appointment by the Secretary of Labor of a special conciliation 
commission made up of Mayor Hylan, F. P. A. Vaccarelli, formerly 
vice president ef the I. L. A. and one of the leaders of the striking 
longshoremen, and James L. Hughes, immigration commissioner of 
Philadelphia, who had served previously as commissioner of con- 
ciliation during the strike of harbor employees. 

The appointment of the conciliation commission raised a storm of 
protest. The district council of the I. L. A. objected particularly 
to the appointment of Mr. Vaccarelli and refused to appear before 
the commission so long as he was a member. The Secretary of 
Labor declined to remove Mr. Vaccarelli, however, on the ground that 
this name had been suggested by the mayor. It developed that the 
suggestion for the commission and its personnel was made to the 
mayor by officials of the engineers and pilots during a conference 
on the strike of ferryboat employees. Acting on the suggestion, 
the mayor requested the Secretary of Labor to appoint the commis- 
sion, stating that he believed it would make for immediate settlement 
of the strike. It may be remarked in this connection that pilots 
and engineers were involved in the strike of harbor employees pre- 
viously referred to and joined in criticizing the president of the long- 
shoremen for urging a compromise settlement. 

The unfortunate part of the procedure is that, while the commis- 
sion was no doubt suggested and appointed in good faith and with 
the expectation, not of compromising with the principle of orderly 
procedure but of inducing the men on strike to observe their agree- 
ment, it served actually to encourage the belief that a more liberal 
settlement was in sight. 

Numerous conferences were held by this special conciliation com- 
mission with striking longshoremen and their representatives and 
one with representatives of steamship interests. On October 23 the 
steamship lines and employing stevedores made public announce- 
ment of their position, stating in part that: 

They desire it to be clearly understood that while they entertain the highest respect 


and regard for the mayor of the city of New York and while they recognize that his 
motives in entering into this controversy were of the highest and entitled to every 
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consideration, they have definitely decided and bound themselves in agreement to 
strictly observe and maintain the Award of the National Adjustment Commission in 
its entirety and that under no circumstances whatever will they be influenced to 
vary from that position. 

It must be apparent to every man that if the steamship interests or the longshoremen 
refuse to abide by the award in any particular the whole system of arbitration in any 
disputes or controversies becomes inoperative and useless. 

The steamship lines are convinced that the great body of the longshoremen are at 
all times willing and ready to perform their obligations and carry out their agreements, 
but in the present instance are confused by the developments in the controversy, 
and they desire therefore to make this final statement to the men and the public that 
with every possible regard and respect for his honor the mayor, the award of the 
National Adjustment Commission must be lived up to. 


Longshoremen continued to return to work in increasing numbers, 
though not without occasional clashes with pickets. A riot was re- 
ported in Brooklyn on October 27, resulting in two deaths and a num- 
ber of injured. Some few strike breakers were used and preparations 
were made to bring men in considerable numbers from other ports, 
but the daily increase in union longshoremen reporting for work made 
this unnecessary. On November 4 a check of the different piers 
showed approximately 25,000 men working and in some sections it 
was necessary to turn men away. On November 5 the mayor called 
a meeting of those remaining on strike and urged them to go back to 
work, the press quoting them as saying: 

I endeavored to get you to go back to work and to have the Adjustment Commis- 
sion reopen your case and get as large increases as possible. * * * 

If O’Connor had represented you faithfully, you would not now be out on strike. 
I feel that the other members of the Adjustment Commission are not responsible for 
the shortcomings of your labor representative elected to represent you. 


I request you to go back to work pending a rehearing of your case and I will leave 
nothing undone to present as strongly as possible your viewpoint. 


The men voted to return to work at the rates in effect prior to the 
award by the commission, whereupon the mayor sent the following 
telegram to the Secretary of Labor: 


This afternoon I appeared at a meeting of the longshoremen held at Tammany Hall. 
After addressing the meeting and urging the men to return to work immediately, they 
agreed to do so at the old rates of 65 cents per hour and $1 per hour pending the decision 
of the National Adjustment Commission upon the application for a rehearing of the 
award to be made by representatives of the various locals and the board of conciliation 
composed of Mr. Hughes, Mr. Vaccarelli, and myself. 

The action of the longshoremen was in line with the recommendations made to them 
by the board of conciliation appointed by you. A motion was made and unanimously 
carried that the longshoremen of New York and vicinity pass a vote of thanks and con- 
fidence in Secretary of Labor Wilson and the board of conciliation for their efforts to 
eettle their difficulties in an amicable manner. 


The remaining men on strike presented themselves for work during 
the next few days. Steamship companies insisted, however, on pay- 
ing the rate awarded by the National Adjustment Commission and 
no refusals to accept the new rate were reported. 
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The award of the commission provided for a reopening of the 
vase as of December 1, 1919, unless the cost of living showed a su})- 
stantial decline. No material decrease in prices being apparent 
the commission announced a rehearing for November 21, 1919 
following which an award was issued effective December 1, 191). 
increasing the basic rate of deep-sea longshoremen from 70 cents t. 
80 cents per hour and the overtime rate from $1.10 to $1.20 po: 
hour. The wages of steamship clerks and checkers were increase: 
from $5.50 to $6 per day. 












Conclusion. 









The strike can not be condemned too strongly. An agreement was 
solemnly entered into after having been submitted to the rank ani 
file for their approval or disapproval. No effort was spared that the 
agreement might express the will of the majority. Its unanimous 
acceptance by the international convention of delegates from all loca! 
should have made the instrument as binding as the constitution of the 
association. That it was so regarded by the duly elected and authov- 
ized representatives of the association is demonstrated by their un- 
qualified stand for its observance. The support given these officials 
during the strike by steamship interests in the face of losses estimate« 
at $50,000,000, sufficient to have granted the full demands for a 
period of at least two years, is almost without a parallel in labo: 
history, and is evidence of the confidence which the shipping interest - 
at the port have in the intention of the organization to observe i! 
agreements. 

No power is given to the National Adjustment Commission to 
enforce its awards, but the agreement constituting the commission 
provides that ‘‘no stoppage or lockout of any kind whatever shal! 
take place until the difference or dispute shall have been referred 
and dealt with according to this agreement or rules which may be 
established under it. The several parties to this agreement obligate 
themselves to give effectiveness to the recommendations of the 
National Adjustment Commission or its agencies and to take such 
steps as may be necessary to assure the carrying out of this agrec- 
ment by individual members of the associations signatory thereto.” 

The evidence is clear that the walkout was not an indignant protest 
against an unjust award, overshadowing for a time all sense of con- 
tractual obligation, but that the award was the opportunity for those 
within and without the organization who sought personal aggrandize- 
ment and wished to subvert the organization to their ends. To them 
the validity of an agreement was nothing, and arbitration carried 
with it the reservation to accept or reject as they saw fit. 
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Unfortunately arbitration experience has not always engendered 
respect for this form of adjusting industrial controversy. To the 
lion has been given the lion’s share with an acclaim of justice. Any 
other procedure has been foredoomed to failure because neither party 
was willing to accept less than it felt able to get by a show of strength. 
As a consequence arbitration has too frequently resolved itself into 
the familiar process of higgling, with greater emphasis on expediency 
and what would be acceptable, than on the merits of the controversy. 

It seems altogether probable that both sides have been sobered by 
the controversy just ended and that respect for orderly procedure 
has increased in spite of violation of the principle. 
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The British Railway Strike. 


By N. C. ADAms.! 









HE British railway strike which began at midnight, Septembe: 

26, 1919, and lasted until October 5, affecting some 600,00) 
men and tying up at first the entire railway system of tli 
country, had been threatened for a long time—actively since the 
armistice only, but in reality all through the war. Indeed, ever 
since the strike in 1911 it had been a foregone conclusion that tl. 
wages and general working conditions of railwaymen must under¢ 
radical changes if a strike was to be avoided. 

In 1911, the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, a comparatively weak 
organization, had won out in some demands, thereby inspiring other 
bodies of underpaid men to take action, and a series of strikes followed. 
Finally, in August, 1911, the railwaymen’s unions issued an ult! 
matum to the companies that unless they agreed to meet the repre 
sentatives of the unions within 24 hours a strike would follow. Thu 
companies remained firm in their refusal and the strike began, 
limited, however, to certain important sections. Then Mr. Lloy 
George, at that time chancellor of the exchequer, and the president 
of the Board of Trade, succeeded in arranging a conference betwee: 
the two sides and a settlement was reached, after the men had bee: 
out three days, on the following terms: 

1. Immediate termination of the strike. 

2. Reinstatement without prejudice of all striking employees. 

3. Appoifitment by the Government of a special commission | 
investigate the workings of the conciliation schemes.’ 

The unprecedented heat of the summer of 1911, coupled with tlio 
unusual number of foreign visitors, owing to the festivities attendant 
upon the coronation of King George, had made railway travel at best 
an ordeal and the public was not in a mood to sympathize with any 
cause, however just, which added to its discomfort; hence the rail- 
waymen started with scant support. However, the publicity of tlic 
strike brought to general knowledge the low wages paid to the men 
in whose hands rested the safety of the traveling public and this, 
together with the fact that the strike, which was generally realize«! 
to be a battle for recognition of the unions, was practically won, may 
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1 For 18 months, until September, 1919, Mr. Adams was special representative in London of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 
2Conciliation boards for each railway company were set up in 1907 as the outcome o¢ a series ol conferences 


following a threatened general strike. 
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be said to have brought the National Union of Railwaymen' into 
prominence. From that time the British people have had a whole- 
some sympathy with the railwaymen’s just demands for the better- 
ment of working conditions acknowledged to be far from satisfactory 
or equitable. 

In the spring of 1914 the miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers of Great Britain formed the now celebrated Triple Alliance 
to aid in the support of one another’s demands. A history of this 
alliance and of its part in the negotiations with the Government 
during the spring of 1919 was given in the Monruiy Lasor Review 
for June, 1919. 

At the beginning of the war, railwaymen were still notoriously 
underpaid, porters receiving 16s. to 22s. ($3.89 to $5.35)? per week, 
ticket collectors 21s. to 31s. ($5.11 to $7.54), passenger or goods 
guards 25s. to 35s. ($6.08 to $8.52), shunters 20s. to 31s. ($4.87 to 
$7.54), goods porters 20s. to 26s. ($4.87 to $6.33), checkers 21s. to 
31s. ($5.11 to $7.54), carmen 20s. to 29s. ($4.87 to $7.06), and plate 
layers 21s. to 24s. ($5.11 to $5.84) per week. The railwaymen’s 
spokesman is authority for the statement that before the war there 
were 100,000 railway employees whose wages were £1 ($4.87) per 
week or lower. But to meet the increased cost of living as the war 
progressed, the Government, having taken over control of the rail- 
ways, granted a flat war wage or bonus to all railway workers. This 
increase, when the cost of living reached its maximum, 125 per cent 
above the prewar rate, had amounted by successive advances to 
33s. ($8.03) per man per week, regardless of his grade of service or 
rate of wages. Hence, to each of the rates given above, 33s. should be 
added to get the wages prevailing at the time of the armistice and 
still in force at the beginning of the strike, but even with this addi- 
tion, a vast improvement over prewar conditions, it is asserted that 
railway employees were getting lower wages than were men doing 
similar work in other industries. For example, during the strike 
conferences it developed that plate layers and shunters employed at 
collieries were paid 71s. ($17.28) and upward and 76s. ($18.49) and 
upward, respectively, as compared with the 54s. to 57s. ($13.14 to 
$13.87) paid to railway plate layers and 53s. to 64s. ($12.90 to $15.57) 
paid to shunters. In this case, however, there may be some differ- 
ences in conditions of employment, although none necessarily in 
living conditions in the same locality. Passenger and goods guards 
were paid 58s. to 68s. ($14.11 to $16.55), while bus and tram conduc- 
tors were receiving over 70s. ($17.03) per week. 


1 The union by this name dates from 1913 only, but it was formed by uniting three of the four unions 
that took part in the conference with the Government and the railway companies in August, 1911. The 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen retains its separate identity. The National 
Union of Railwaymen started in 1913 with a membership of less than one-third of the railway workers 
of the country, but the enrollment now has increased 150 per cent. 

2 Conversions made on the basis of par value, 1 shilling=24.33 cents. 
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After the armistice the railwaymen put forward a request that 
their future wages should be based upon the amounts which they 
were receiving in wage and war bonus, and in addition that the pay 
of all men doing similar work under similar conditions should he 
standardized. They asked also for improved general conditions of 
service, including an 8-hour day, extra pay for various classes of over- 
time work, and other minor adjustments. 

The Government did not seem disposed to meet the men’s demands 
in full and the gravity of the situation’ increased daily through 
February and March, 1919, until, all negotiations having failed to 
bring about an agreement, a general strike was threatened by the 
National Union of Railwaymen. To avert this outcome the Govern- 
ment, after a final conference with the railwaymen’s unions’ on 
March 24, 1919, guaranteed a week of 48 hours, made concessions 
as to overtime work and conditions of employment, and entered 
into an agreement with the railway unions that until December 
31, 1919, wages should remain at the same figures as prevailed at 
the armistice. (This gave the railwaymen a slight advantage over 
other workmen of the country whose wages were stabilized by the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act till Nov. 21, 1919, only.) More- 
over, the agreement provided that negotiations should be instituted 
to adjust wages and to fix future minimum wages for all grades of 
service. 

The union officials assert that from the remarks of Mr. Bonar 
Law, leader of the House of Commons and member of the War 
Cabinet, speaking at the March conference on behalf of the cabinet 
regarding standardization of wages by grades of employees, the 
only inference was that the Government promised standardization 
in an upward direction. That is that when several rates were in 
use by different companies in any grade, the highest basic rate and 
not the lowest should be the basic rate used for standardization. 

General conditions of employment apparently have been enor- 
mously improved as a result of these negotiations following the 
March agreement, but the standardization negotiations proceeded too 
slowly to suit the already strained temper of the unions. Rightly 
or wrongly there is a public belief that a strong rivalry exists between 
the two unions concerned, the National Union of Railwaymen (of 
which Mr. J. H. Thomas is secretary) and the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen (of which Mr. J. Bromley is 





1See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1919, pp. 169-177. 

2 National Union of Railwaymen—approximately 450,000 members—and Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen—approximately 50,000 members. The Railway Clerks’ Association— 
approximately 75,000 members—is a separate organization, and had no active part in these negotiations. 
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secretary) and that belief should perhaps be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the condition of affairs in late September of this year. The 
Government’s proposals as to the readjusted wages of locomotive 
drivers, firemen, and cleaners, who make up Mr. Bromley’s organi- 
zation, had been made and accepted as satisfactory in August. 
The ‘‘standardization’’ had been made ‘‘upwards,”’ that is, the 
agreement apparently made the standardization on the highest 
basic rates. 


Announcement of an “Imminent Crisis.” 


The impatience of the National Union of Railwaymen was in- 
creasing as the Government’s proposals for other grades of employees, 
grades belonging to the National Union of Railwaymen—that is, 
all classes of railway servants except locomotive men and clerks— 
came in slowly and in no case followed the ‘‘upward”’ plan of 
the locomotive men’s agreement. It has been suggested that the 
National Union of Railwaymen officials, who have given frequent 
and unmistakable evidences of conservatism, found it increasingly 
difficult to restrain the impatience of some of their radical branches 
at, first, this apparent discrimination in the Government's proposals, 
both as to speed and method, between the two unions and, second, 
at this very conservatism of their officials, and that suddenly this 
daily-augmented prodding by the radical element proved too strong 
a force to be resisted. However that may be, it is a fact that the 
first announcement by Mr. Thomas on September 23 of the ‘‘immi- 
nent crisis’’ in the railwaymen’s affairs was dramatic in its unex- 
pectedness. The Government and Mr. Bromley, the spokesman of 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, both 
declared the ‘‘crisis’’ to be ‘‘news,’’ and the public was taken to- 
tally unawares. 

This last condition turned out to be an important one, as the 
public having given tacit, but well understood, sympathy to the 
railwaymen naturally felt that more consideration should have been 
given to their welfare. The National Union of Railwaymen had, 
therefore, to start with, very little backing from outside sources 
including other unions, while as one sympathetic paper says, ‘‘the 
railwaymen believed that a great injustice was going to be done 
them—an injustice so obvious to them that they believed they could 
confidently appeal to the public they had served so faithfully through- 
out the war.”’ 

Mr. Thomas’ statement as to the sequence of events leading up to 
the ‘‘ecrisis’’ shows that following the locomotive men’s agreement in 
August he began to urge the Government’s representatives for an 
early settlement in the other grades and on September 16, he waited 
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upon the president of the Board of Trade, Sir Auckland Geddes, to 
ask for immediate and ‘‘definite’’ proposals. On September 19, the 
first proposals reached the National Union of Railwaymen but they 
‘‘did not give effect in any shape or form to the principle concede 
in the case of the drivers and firemen’”’ (‘‘standardization upwards ’’). 
The accompanying letter said: 

I trust your executive [committee] will realize that this will be a heavy burden fo: 
the railways of this country to stand, and I therefore wish you to understand that 
the proposals contained in the attached memoranda are not put forward as a basis 0; 
negotiation but as the definitive offer of the Government. 

The executive committee were unanimous in their disapproval of 
the proposals, but on the same day informed Sir Auckland Geddes that 
they would defer action until the remainder of the proposals had been 
received. Further proposals submitted on September 23, likewise dit 
not concede the “upward” principle desired, and it was intimated 
that they also were “definitive” offers. The executive committee 
thereupon passed the resolution forwarded to the Government on the 
24th, with the statement that should the Government fail to make 
reply to the union’s claims for negotiation on the standard wages by 
noon of September 25, ‘action by the union” would take place at 
midnight on the following day. 

The executive committee of the National Union of Railwaymen on 
September 24, sent to its branch secretaries a notice that “Failing 
further instructions from this committee by 12 midnight on Friday 
the 26th instant, the whole of your members must immediately 
cease work until instructed to return by this executive committee.’ 

Notice of this ‘‘ crisis’’ was given to the press on the afternoon of the 
23d, this being the first public intimation of impending trouble. 
Curiously, this sudden recrudescence of the strike menace on Sep- 
tember 23, coincided with the beginning of the official life of the 
new Ministry of Transport, with Sir Eric Geddes at its head, who took 
over powers relating to transportation from the Board of Trade and 
other departments. This coincidence was widely commented upon. 
On this day also both the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Trans- 
port informed the National Union of Railwaymen that the railway- 
men’s negotiations had been transferred to the ministry, and Sir 
Eric Geddes added to his letter an intimation that he would be happy 
to discuss the situation with the union’s executive committee. As a 
result of this invitation a meeting was arranged for September 25, 
at which the Prime Minister, the Minister of Transport, the president 
of the Board of Trade (Sir Auckland Geddes), and his predecessor 
(Sir Alfred Stanley), Mr. Bonar Law, and others met Mr. Thomas and 
his executive committee and this mecting was continued on the 26th. 
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The Government’s Wage Proposal. 


The Prime Minister finally summarized what he considered the new 
proposals to mean: 

(1) The new standard wage proposed is equal to an average of at least 100 per cent 
over the prewar wages, and guarantees to every adult railway worker, irrespective of 
any fall in the cost of living, a permanent minimum of 40s. ($9.73) per week. This 
figure, 40s., corresponds with the minimum of 18s. to 20s. ($4.38 to $4.87) per week 
before the war. 

2) In addition the extra payments for Sunday duty, night duty, and overtime 
recently conceded and now in operation are equal on the average to another 20 per 
cent on the prewar wage. 

3) In addition to these advantages in money the hours of labor have been reduced 
to eight. 

(4) These increases are put forward as the permanent railway wage to remain 
irrespective of any possible fall in the cost of living. 

(5) In any event the issue does not arise until the 3lst of December, as until then 
no man will receive less than his present aggregate earnings and during that time there 
is time for negotiations which the Government are willing to continue. 

(6) In addition to this standard increase there is no question of reducing the present 
total wage at the 3lst of December if the cost of living should be the same as at present. 

It was explained by the Government that while the settlement 
with the locomotive men had appeared to be a standardization up- 
ward, and was that in effect, it had not been so in purpose, but was 
intended, as the settlement in all grades was intended, to be an in- 
crease, on the average, of 100 per cent over the prewar wages. Loco- 
motive drivers being more highly paid than most other grades, had 
not benefited in the same proportion as other grades by the flat 
war wage of 33s. ($8.03) and it was considered that by raising all 
grades now by the same percentage the possible injustice of the former 
method would be, in some degree, righted. Drivers’ wages before 
the war had averaged 40s. 6d. ($9.85)—a few getting as high as 57s. 
($13.87) per week—consequently their per cent of increase after add- 
ing the 33s. ($8.03) war bonus was considerably lower than that of 
other employees, few of whom had been paid in prewar times an 
amount equal to the bonus itself. 

The new offer of a guaranteed minimum of 40s. ($9.73) was a blow 
to the lower paid men to whom it applied; for example, men whose 
wages were 18s. ($4.38) per week and who, with their war wage of 
33s. had been receiving 51s. ($12.41) per week stood to lose L\s. 
($2.68) per week. However, item 6 of the Prime Minister’s inter- 
pretation summary specifically states that there was no intention 
of reducing the present total wage on December 31, if the cost of 
living remained at its present high level—115 per cent above 1914. 
This point seemed a surprise to Mr. Thomas and was the basis of long 
discussion. The Government agreed that no reduction in present 
total wages should be made until the cost of living had fallen, and re- 
mained for three months, below 110 per cent. 
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The basis of the possible reduction to follow could not, the Prime 
Minister said, be definitely stated for the reason that not only the 
railwaymen but every industry in the country was concerned and tho 
matter must be determined in a manner fair to all, but he did assure 
Mr. Thomas that a drop in the cost of living to a point below 110) 
per cent for three months did not mean that the residue of the wa: 
bonus would all come off—that it was not certain that any man’s 
wages would be reduced to the minimum, 40s. Further Mr. Lloyd 
George said the Government would be willing to discuss anomalies 
and cases of hardship to any particular grades in the application o/ 
the percentage of increase to be made. At this point Mr. Thomas 
suggested that he was in a position to show that the proposal for 
standard rates even on a percentage basis was not equally advanta- 
geous to all grades, the implication being a request for a discussion 
upon that point. Sir Erie Geddes here remarked, sotto voce, to the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘We must not accept that.” 


The Strike Called. 


This seems to have been a fatal moment in the conference which 
had continued through two days and followed upon several other 
somewhat hectic periods. The strain throughout must have been 
enormous and here proved too much for the railwaymen, who after 
some further rather futile discussion withdrew for a short interval 
‘“‘to consider the Government’s proposals.’”’ Upon their return 
Mr. Thomas announced that they were unanimous in regretting that 
the Government would not apply to the other grades the principle 
which brought about the settlement with locomotive drivers and fire- 
men and felt-they could not affect a settlement which would be accept- 
able to their members. ‘‘Consequently, we are forced to put into 
operation our decisions of the 23d-and 24th and now confirm the 
instructions already issued to the branches.” The conference shortly 
terminated and the union’s executive committee telegraphed its 
branches: ‘‘ Negotiations broken down; strike at midnight.” Mr. 
Bromley also telegraphed to his members as follows: ‘‘ Executive 
decided to support N. U. R. Our members must strike midnight 
tonight.” These orders were carried out and the railways of the 
country were brought practically to a standstill on September 26. 
Not only was the rest of labor taken unawares but the general 
public was not given reasonable notice. It would appear that this 
was a tactical error to start with. The public had had too short a 
time to decide upon the justice of the railwaymen’s case, and imme- 
diately jumped to the conclusion that in any event, to foist upon 
the country, without warning, and for a problematical grievance 
which might arise three months hence, a strike which most seriously 
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threatened the very life of the whole country was unthinkable and 
unpardonable. Further, it was not lost on the public that the strike 
was announced upon the very day that, with the beginning of the 
official life of the Ministry of Transport, the railways became for all 
practical purposes a nationalized system, and amused comment was 
made that Mr. Justice Sankey in his Miners’ Commission Report had 
suggested that nationalization as a measure would tend to avert 


strikes. 

The Government had great numbers of army motor trucks at its 
disposal and a system was immediately inaugurated for keeping up 
the distribution of milk and the perishable food supply of the 
country. In this undertaking the Government was aided by all 
classes of people who enrolled themselves as voluntary workers, lend- 
ing also their motor cars. The training of these people gained 
through war years as loyal helpers was a valuable asset indeed. 
This voluntary work done by the men and women of England was 
of an extraordinary self-sacrificing character and in 1918 had devel- 
oped to such a degree that high efficiency had become a habit. 
Demobilization of all forces, including the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service, Was immediately suspended and added greatly to the body 
of trained helpers. Good weather favored the public and the 
temper of the people was unruffled. The same spirit that was 
evidenced in 1918 was again displayed. The public felt that the 
railwaymen—loyal and hardworking as they had been during the 
war and yet, owing to the essential character of their work, not 
permitted to be exposed to the ravages of the war on the Continent— 
had hardly played fair with the Government and with the public, 
and fair play is the sine qua non of an Englishman’s existence. 

The Government concentrated its efforts on keeping open the rail- 
way routes which are the principal arteries of the food supply of the 
country and by Monday, September 29, services were in operation 
from London to Birmingham, to Manchester and Liverpool, to Yar- 
mouth and the East Coast, to Hull, to Southampton and Plymouth, 
and to Dover. These services were maintained by all classes of men 
with experience who responded to the Governmeant’s call for assist- 
ance, including railway servants not on strike and at least some of 
the railwaymen themselves. By October 4, 3,480 trains were 
scheduled to run, not including some 900 of the London underground 
system which serves a very large suburban area. 

Hyde Park was closed to the public and used as a milk distributing 
center, the milk being brought in by motor vehicles, while Regents 
Park was used as a depot for motor lorries and vans engaged in food 
distribution. About 25,000 motor vehicles were in active operation. 

The food controller immediately amended the food consumption 
regulation, putting the entire country again on war rations. On 
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the first day of the strike about 50 per cent of the regular milk supply 
was available in London and later about 80 per cent was distributed. 
The meat supply was fairly well kept up while an oversupply of fish 
was brought to London by boat. Throughout the country condi- 
tions kept pace with those of London. 

The Prime Minister on the first day of the strike characterized i| 
as an “anarchist conspiracy * * * not a strike for wages ov 
better conditions but engineered by a small but active body of men 
who wrought tirelessly but insidiously to exploit the labor organi- 
zations of the country to subversive ends.” Mr. R. Smillie, of the 
Miners’ Federation, was reported to have said that he hoped “the 
railway crisis would pass without the necessity of a great industria! 
upheaval,” while to Mr. R. Williams, of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, was attributed the statement that “The Triple Alliance 
will be involved and the country will be paralysed.”’ Happily, how- 
ever, the country was not “paralysed” and in fact carried on with 
surprisingly little lack of comfort or of spirit. 

Mr. Adamson, the House of Commons leader of the Labor Party, 
asked the Prime Minister to summon Parliament, and this request 
was advocated also by a portion of the press. 

The Government announced, on October 2, that the pay of railway 
workers which would have been paid at this time would be withheld, 
as the men had broken their contracts, and the Government would 
not be justified in handing over to the strikers a sum which would be 
used in prolonging the struggle endangering the whole life of thenation. 

The Daily Herald of October 2 said that the National Union of 
Railwaymen were said to have fixed strike benefits at 12s. ($2.92) 
per week for ‘‘scale A,’ which covered 75 per cent of the men, at 
6s. ($1.46) per week for the remainder, and to all 1s. (24.3 cents) 
per week for each child under 12. 

_ The Times, in a leading article counseling moderation, warned the 
country that— 

We stand at the parting of the ways. On the one hand a party of misguided men 
whose leaders have not scrupled to disorganize the life of the country * * * and 
to enforce through its suffering their will on the Government. On the other, the 
Government who, notwithstanding serious faults of statesmanship, have made it possi- 
ble for the community to cope with the emergency and who represent the tradition 
of centuries of ordered freedom and to resistance to all forms of tyranny. 

The vehicle workers held a meeting during the first day of the 
strike to consider what their attitude should be toward the strike, at 
which was read a message from Messrs. Bromley and Cramp of the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen saying, 
‘‘At present time not necessary to take action.”’ That same night 
Mr. Thomas addressed a mass meeting of railwaymen in the huge 
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Albert Hall, in which he is reported to have implied that the Govern- 
ment tried to trap him. 

Rumors were numerous during the succeeding days but there were 
no positive results until October 1, the fifth day, when there was a 
meeting at Caxton Hall convened by the executive committee of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation. Invitations to be present had been 
sent to the executive committees of unions already affected or likely 
to. be affected by the dispute (representing some 3,000,000 work- 
people), other than those affiliated with the Federation of Transport 
Workers. It was explained that this was not a conference of the 
federation, but a meeting with other unions for the formation of a 
policy. 

Upon request Mr. Lloyd George received a trade-union deputation 
from this meeting and told it that he was ‘‘ready, if asked, to meet 
the executive of the National Union of Railwaymen but that in 
the opinion of the Government it would be quite impracticable to 
continue negotiations until work is resumed, as apart from other 
considerations, ministers who would be concerned could not pos- 
sibly attempt to deal with questions involved while all their ener- 
gies are devoted to carrying on the life of the nation.” 

On Friday, October 3, after the trade-union mediators had again 
interviewed the Prime Minister and reported to the National Union 
of Railwaymen the executives of the two railway unions paid a 
four hours’ visit to Mr. Lloyd George, who proposed a seven-day 
truce while contmuing negotiations, but this was not acceptable to 
the railwaymen unless the Government was prepared immediately 
to concede that the upward standardization principle should prevail. 
The Government was not disposed to do this and the conference 
broke down. 

On October 4 the mediators, after a long conference with the 
railwaymen, paid a surprise visit to Downing Street, being received 
by Mr. Bonar Law in the temporary absence of the Prime Minister, 
and arranged to continue the conference on the following morning. 
For the fourth time since the beginning of the strike the railway 
executives with the trade-union conference intermediaries conferred 
with the heads of the Government at the Prime Minister’s residence. 
This meeting lasted from 11.30 a. m. till 4.15 p. m., at which time 
the announcement was made that an agreement had been reached, 
The terms issued later were as follows: 


1. Work to be resumed at once. 

2. On the full resumption of work negotiations shall be continued with the under- 
standing that they shall be completed by December 31. 

3. Wages will be stabilized in the United Kingdom at their present level up to 
September 30, 1920. Any time after August 1, 1920, they may be reviewed in the 
light of the circumstances then existing. 
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4. No adult railwayman in Great Britain shall receive less than 51s. [$12.41] so Jon, 
as the cost of living is not less than 110 per cent above the prewar level. 

5. The National Union of Railwaymen and Associated Societies of Locomoti 
Engineers and Firemen agree that the men shall work harmoniously with the railw. 
servants who have remained at or returned to work and the Government and {|}, 
National Union of Railwaymen and Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers «1 | 
Firemen agree that no one shall! be prejudiced in any way as a result of the strike. 

6. The arrears of wages which have been withheld in consequence of breach of cou, 
tract will be paid after resumption of work. 

This strike ‘‘revealed the power of the community to mect a gray. 
emergency courageously and without bitterness or tumult.”’ 

At the first it was evident that the real danger lay in strikes j; 
sympathy; however the entire lack of public indorsement seemed t., 
astonish the watching workers next in line and to suggest caution. 

The surface lines in London were never interfered with. Their union 
was said to lack funds and to have been intimidated by the ready 
response of volunteers to take the places of strikers. The Goveri- 
ment evinced a firm stand and conditions grew better each day. 

The transport workers evidently felt the public pulse and decide! 
that the only course was the moderate one, which they followed ani 
which, through the meeting called by them, eventually brought abou: 
the final settlement. 3 

The strike period proved a great triumph for motor-driven roa 
transport. As one paper said, ‘‘War had left the position of motors 
immensely strengthened. They are doing now exactly what the, 
were doing in war service. Also high railway fares and few train- 
had caused to be gotten together a great expeditionary force of moto: 
coaches, all ready for the handling of passenger service.” 

As might be expected, the radical labor press heralded a ‘‘grea' 
victory”’ for the railwaymen, but the terms of the agreement hardly 
bear out these claims. It is difficult to see that these terms promis: 
to result in conditions very much better than would have resulted 
from the proposal of the Government as interpreted by the Prime 
Minister on September 26. In fact, one paper has rather accuse: 
the Government of having engineered the strike ‘‘to take place on 
grounds unfavorable to the men, so that popular opinion would be 
aroused against them and their defeat insured, and the whole labor 
situation eased. A struggle representing an attack by labor on the 
community which ended in victory for the Government would check 
the tendency to vote labor and help the electoral rehabilitation 
of the coalition.”’ 


The less radical press was practically unanimous in rebuking tho 
attitude of the railwaymen and in upholding the Government 
though not by any means holding the Government altogether blame- 
less for the deplorable situation which brought about huge loss to 


the nation. 
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As an aftermath of this strike a plan has just been put into opera- 
tion, by the Federation of English Industries, which has for its object 
the pooling of resources by industries on a clearing-house model in 
order that manufacturers may be supplied with the materials they 
need in any time of stress, especially during strikes, and thus to limit 
unemployment at such periods. The cooperation of the British 
Government in this plan has been assured. 


Report of National Civic Federation on Labor 
Situation in Great Britain and France. ' 


S A result of the apparent desire on the part of many Americans 
for a first-hand study of present labor conditions in Great 
Britain and France, particularly as these conditions might 

throw light on or aid in solving postwar labor and social problems in 
this country, the Industrial Economics Department of the National 
Civic Federation appointed a commission to make such a study in 
those countries in the early part of this year. 

The members of the commission who carried on the inquiry were 
Charles Mayer (shipping), chairman; Charles S. Barrett (farmer) ; 
Albert F. Bemis (textile manufacturer); J. Grant Forbes (contracting 
engineer), James W. Sullivan (typographical trade-unionist); Andrew 
Parker Nevin (attorney at law); E. A. Quarles, secretary. 

The principal points covered in the study were the methods em- 
ployed with regard to relations of employer and employee; the shop 
steward and shop committee systems: the results to date of the 
Whitley councils; and the housing problem. The report, which is in 
four parts, was written by three of the members of the commission, 
Mr. Nevin, Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Bemis, in their positions, respec- 
tively, as representatives of the public, the labor unions, and the 
employers. 

The plan of the study was to present conditions, from the standpoint 
of the different interests represented, in a broad and general way, 
avoiding too much detail, and was carried on with the desire to present 
a well-rounded view of the existing problems and conditions. In 
general, relations between capital and labor were found to differ 
widely in the different countries. In Great Britain, as trade-unionism 
is accepted by employers as a part of the industrial system, the 
problem there, in order to mect satisfactorily the need for increased 
production, if the country is to survive as a great industrial nation, 
was found to be the necessity for British employers to convince the 
workers that they are going to receive fair play, and, on the other hand, 


! The Labor Situation in Great Britain and France. Tine Comryssion on Foreign Inquiry of tne National 
Civic Federation. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1919. 433 pp. 
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to induce labor to consent to the introduction of more efficient 
methods. The writer for the public group found that public opinion 
in England generally demanded better industrial conditions, and that 
there is ‘‘a growing demand that the status of labor be stated in terms 
of a new morale of industry.” He finds, however, that a develop- 
ment overshadowing the relations of employers and employed is that 
of the relation between workmen and the Government, that in an 
increasing degree the Government has been drawn into industrial 
disputes and that upon the outcome of this present phase of the situa- 
tion depends the continuance or the disruption of the present political 
system. 

The report dealing with the situation from the labor viewpoint em- 
phasizes the complicated character of labor organizations in England 
and contrasts conditions and methods with trade-union organization 
in this country. The rise of the shop steward movement which was 
a protest against the roundabout and ineffective methods of the 
unions is compared with the centralized organization of the American 
Federation of Labor which was able ‘‘to offer to employers a com- 
plete union mechanism applicable to every industry throughout the 
country, with models of rules, regulations, and organizations for the 
rapidly forming unorganized working forces.” The political character 
of the English trade-union organization is also considered by the writer 
to be a drawback to the strength of the movement since the party 
comprises many members who are not of the working class and who 
also represent many varieties of political opinions. He considers 
that the shop committee movement was a mere temporary expedient 
to meet emergency conditions and that it has already been proved 
that it will have no part in new national laborschemes. In discussing 
industrial democracy the writer is of the opinion that there are too 
many factors which enter into the successful carrying on of industry 
to make it either possible or advisable for the workers to have any 
extended share in management and that even in the most heralded 
example of the transmission of directive powers to the workers, that 
of the Renold factories at Manchester, in no point does the owner part 
with authority of ownership. The Whitley councils likewise show 
that there is no real tendency to share control and that so far they have 
produced but a scant crop of results. The socialistic trend of thought 
in the British Labor Party is believed by the writer to be entirely 
foreign to the aims of the American trade-unions. 

In France the trade-union movement has little strength in itself, 
being a part of the socialist and syndicalist movement and it is 
stated that nothing new has resulted from the war either in the way 
of improved relationships between employers and employed or in 
introduction of new methods of cooperation. 
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The status of woman workers in Great Britain and the question of 
equal pay for equal work are discussed. 

In the third part of the report the establishment of the eight-hour 
day 1s discussed as it affects the need for production caused by losses 
of both life and property through the war, and the writer finds that 
the most important field for the efforts of organized labor as well as for 
capital and management is in stimulating production, subject, of 
course, to the health and well-being of workers, and to try to bring 
about a common understanding by all classes of the elementary 
principles of industry and economics. The author finds in the 
establishment of the national industrial council in England the 
most interesting and probably most helpful development toward 
adjustment of industrial relations. As it is still distinetly experi- 
mental, however, he believes that in following out these ideas it is 
well for this country to *‘make haste slowly.” 

The concluding chapter is a summary of housing conditions in 
Great Britain and France, together with suggestions as to the extent 
to which Federal aid should be given in this country and the utiliza- 
tion of the existing agencies such as the Federal farm loan system. 
The housing shortage in this country is not to be compared with 
that of Great Britain and France (the latter largely in the devastated 
area), but it is such that the writer believes that the Federal Govern- 
ment should extend help and that employers, employed, and the pub- 
lic generally should cooperate so that America may become an 
example of the best accomplishment possible in housing her rapidly 
increasing population. 


French Law on the Nationalization of Mines. 


N SEPTEMBER 9, 1919, the President of the French Republic 
signed a law which limits the period for which mining conces- 
sions will henceforth run. The former practice was to grant 

leases in perpetuity, while the new law limits the grants to a definite 
period. The new legislation also provides for participation of the State 
and of the workers in the profits. The law became effective on Sep- 
tember 11, 1919, the date of its publication in the Journal Officiel. 
In form the new law is amendatory of the law of April 21, 1810. 
A translation of its provisions is given below. 


Law of September 9, 1919. 


ArticLe 1. From the date of the promulgation of this law mining grants will only 
be made for a limited period and subject to participatior of the State and of the em- 
ployees in the profits under conditions fixed by the lease which must aceanpany 
the decree making the grant. 


_ ——— 





1 Union des Industries Métallurgiques et Miniéres. Document No. 1160. Paris, Sept. 25, 191% 
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In the case of exploitation by the State of a discovered mineral deposit a dec: + 
issued by the Council of State (Conseil d’ Etat) shall fix the boundaries of ¢-\ 
surface holding and regulate the rights of the owner thereof to the products of 1 
operation of the mine, and possibly also the compensation due to the discovers 
The grant may be made to a Department, a commune, by authority of law to a tra: 
union, and, under conditions to be fixed by a special law, to any commercial asso.) 
tion, as well as to an individual. 

On the expiration of the grant, as well as in the case of its definitive forfeiture 
relinquishment, the mines revert to the State. These mines, as well as those for whi 
in accordance with paragraph 2 of the present article no grant is made, may be opera: 
directly by the State, or, after legal authorization, under a partnership plan in whi 
the State shares in the profits and losses (en régie intéressée), or on any other plan 
under the conditions determined by the model leases provided for below. They mu, 
also be returned by the State to the status of mineral deposits open to prospecting 

Mining grants made for a specified period establish real property rights and may ! 
mortgaged as such. 

Art. 2. The lease shall particularly determine— 

1. The duration of the grant reckoned from January 1 following the issuance of thio 
decree making the grant. 

In the case of pit coal and lignite deposits it shall invariably be fixed at 99 years, 
and in the case of other mineral deposits at not less than 50 and not more than 99 year- 

Grants of the same kind of mineral deposits shall all have the same duration 

2. The form of the notification, which before the beginning of the twenty-fifth yer 
preceding the termination of the grant shall be sent by the administration to the grant.» 
for the purpose of informing him whether or not it intends to renew the grant. 

In any case the grantee shall, before the beginning of the twenty-sixth year pro- 
ceding the termination of the grant, address a registered letter to the minister inqui:- 
ing whether the State will exercise its right of revoking the grant. 

Before the beginning of the twenty-fifth year preceding the termination of the gran: 
and, in case of delay on the part of the grantee in complying with the provision 
the preceding paragraph, within one year after receipt of the inquiry prescribed by 
this paragraph, the administration shall notify the grantee of its decision. In defai!: 
of such notification the grant shall be considered incontestably extended under 1! 
previous conditions for a period of 25 years from the date of the expiration of tl» 
former term. 

The provisions of the two preceding paragraphs shall be applicable with the sam» 
waiting period as to further notifications and to continuance of the grant for 25 years 
without renewal of the lease. 

3. The measures necessary in order that, in case of nonrenewal of the grant, prepar) 
tory work, operation, and maintenance work shali nevertheless be carried on in the in 
terest of the mine up to the termination of the grant, and particularly the rules for t}. 





charging and refunding of sumsspent by the grantee for improvements made with th» ; 
approval of the administration during the last 25 years of the grant; the method of par : 
ticipation of the State in the refund; the administrative and financial conditions |) ; 


which the grantee may during the last five years of the grant be compelled to exec! 
the work considered necessary for the purpose of future operation of the mine; tl. 
method of payment for such work by the State. 

4. The land, buildings, works, machinery, apparatus, and engines of all kinds whi | 
serve for the operation of the grant and constitute the fixed assets in accordance wii! ; 
article 8 of the law of April 21, 1810, and which in pursuance of this law must |) 
returned to the State without compensation. The termination of the grant shal! 
involve the annulment of all mortgage rights; the recorders of deeds must cancel thes: 
after having taken cognizance of the ministerial decision refusing renewal of the gra: 
or declaring it forfeited. 
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5. The conditions under which for the purpose of a grant the State or the new grantee 
may in accordance with an opinion rendered by experts take possession of the material 
extracted, the supplies and other movable objects as well as buildings and construc- 
tion work not coming under the class designated in the preceding paragraph. 

6. The conditions under which the forfeiture of the grant may be pronounced owing 
to nonobservance of obligations imposed on the grantee; such forfeiture may be pro- 
nounced by the minister and may be appealed to the Council of State. 

If expenditures made by the former grantee have increased the intrinsic value of the 
mine, such grantee shall have a right to compensation. 

This compensation shall be distributed among the preferred and mortgage creditors 
in the order of the priority of their liens. 

7. The conditions under which the grant may be relinquished before its expiration. 

8. The financial conditions, for the sharing by the State and by the working staff 
in the profits of operation. These conditions must be uniform for all grants of the same 
character and shall include more particularly— 

(a) The rate of the annual compound interest, allowed on the capital invested in 
the enterprise and not refunded, over and above which the State and the staff of 
employees shail share in the profits; 

(b) The progressive scale according to which shall be computed the share of the 
State and of the staff of employees; 

(c) The conditions under which the participants shall divide the net assets after 
refund of the capital in case of liquidation or cessation of exploitation of the grant 
These conditions must be so determined that the share apportioned to the participants 
is equal to the total of the amounts which would have annually been paid to them if 
all the disposable profits had been distributed. 

(d) The mode of profit sharing computed on the basis of the net proceeds, among 
which shall be considered the profit from the exploitation of the mine comprising the 
proceeds of uninterrupted and accessory operation after deduction of general expenses 
inclusive of interest on the capital and administrative, commercial, fiscal, and gen- 
eral operating expenses, and after deduction of the refund of expenditures for new 
improvements. 

9. The general conditions for the sharing in the profits of the exploitation of the grant 
by the entire working staff, salaried employees as well as workers, leaving to the 
interested parties the decision as to whether the share in the profits should be distrib- 
uted to the staff individually and in what form, or whether it should be used in 
conformity with the law of April 26, 1917, or whether the whole share in the profits 
accruing to the working staff or only a part of it should be paid into the autonomous 
miners’ fund. In the latter case the board of directors of the fund may assign these 
resources to a special fund provided in article 10 of the law of February 25, 1914, or 
toa provident fund or a fund for social solidarity in which all the miners are interested. 
The share of the working staff shall be allocated before the share of the State and in 
the amount of 25 per cent of the latter. 

10. If the grantee is an association, the initial capital with which the association 
is to be formed as well as the conditions under which subsequent increases of the capi- 
tal shall be subject to approval by the administration. 

11. The conditions under which the scale oi wages to be paid to workers in the mine 
and its auxiliary establishments shall be established, applied, and revised. 

12. The special conditions of the grant which may include the establishment and 
functions of joint committees of employers and workers, of syndicates, joint sales or 
export offices, the construction or maintenance of chemical works, smelters, or blast 
furnaces, 
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Art. 3. Anadvisory mine council shall be established which shall comprise tech- 
nical experts of the administration of mines, members of the Council of State and of 
the interested public administrations, mine operators, and miners nominated by their 
respective organizations, and members of Parliament. 

The advisory council shall render opinions on the conditions of model leases and their 
modification. 

In addition to their members designated by the minister by reason of their quali- 
fications as experts or their present or past functions, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies shall be represented in the advisory council by five senators and seven 
deputies elected every four years by the Senate and the Chamber, respectively. 

A public administrative decree shall regulate the rights, detailed composition, 
and functions of this council. 

Arr. 4. Public administrative regulations shall determine the conditions for the 
application of the present law and: fix especially— 

1. The text of the model leases. 

2. The extent of financial supervision to which the grants shall be subject, the con- 
ditions for the exercise of this supervision, and the powers assigned to the representa- 
tives of the State charged with this supervision. 

3. The form of investigations occasioned by requests for grants and the institution 
of State operation; the time limit within which requests for grants shall be investi- 
gated. , 

4, The administrative and financial conditions to which the operation of mines by 
the State shall be subject. 

The administrative organs charged with the management of mines operated by the 
State shall be subject to the same laws, taxes, and contributions of all kinds and to the 
same general obligations as private grantees; the obligations assumed for operation 
of the establishment shall be entered in their annual accounts; the refunding period 
of loans contracted by these organs shall in no case exceed 50 years. 

Art. 5. The exploitation of mines is considered a business; this provision applies 
also to existing associations not formed for business purposes (sociétés civiles) without 
making it necessary for them to amend their by-laws. 

Art. 6. Public administrative regulations shall determine under what conditions 
the present law shall be applicable to Algiers. 





—ip an 
- _ - 


Socio-Political Provisions of the New German 
Constitution. 


N JULY 31, 1919, the German National Constituent Assembly 

in session at Weimar adopted a constitution for the new Ger- 

man Republic which became effective on August 11, 1919, 

The full text of the constitution was published in the Reichs-Gesetzblatt 

(No. 1383). The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt,! the monthly bulletin of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics m the German Statistical Office, reprints 

the provisions of the constitution which deal with the social policy of 
the new Republic. These provisions are as follows: 

ArticLe 7, The National Government has the right of legislation on matters relating 

to— 


%. Labor, the insurance and protection of workers and salaried employees, as well 
re employment offices. 





1 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Vol. 17, No. 8, p. 624. Berlin, Aug. 27, 1919. 
[1796] 
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10. The organization of occupational representation for the whole of Germany. 

11. The care of participants in the war and their survivors. 

12. Expropriation. 

13. The socialization of natural resources and economic undertakings, as well as of 
the production, manufacture, distribution, and price regulation of economic 
commodities. 

16. Industry and mining. 

17. Insurance. 

Arr. 10. By means of legislation the National Government may determine guiding 
principles for— 

1. The right of land ownership, the distribution of land, the right of settlement and 
homestead, the pledging of real estate, the housing system, and the distribution of the 
population. 

Arr. 12, par. 2. The National Government shall have the right to veto State laws 
relating to matters dealt with in No. 13 of article 7, in so far as such laws affect the 
common weal of the Nation. 

Arr. 16, par. 2. Officials, salaried employees, and workers of the national adminis- 
tration shall, on their request, be assigned to service in their home district, in so far as 
this is possible and is not contrary to considerations of their training and of service 
requirements. 

Arr. 111. All German citizens shall enjoy freedom of migration within the entire 
German Republic. Everybody shall have the right to sojourn or settle in any locality 
of Germany he may choose, to acquire real estate there, and to exercise there any 
gainful occupation. This right may only be restricted through national laws. 

Art. 118. Within the limitations of the general laws every German citizen shall 
have the right of free expression of his opinion by word, in writing, print, pictorial 
representation or in other manner. Heshall not be prevented from the exercise of this 
right through working or employment relations and nobody may discriminate against 
him it he exercises this right. 

Art. 119, par. 2, sentence 2. Families with numerous children have a claim to 
equalizing (ausgleichende) care. 

Maternity has a claim to the protection and care of the State. 

Arr. 123. All German citizens shall have the right to gathe: in meeting peaceably 
and unarmed without notifying the authorities and without special permission. 

Open-air meetings may by national law be made liable to previous notification of 
the authorities and, in the presence of immediate danger to public safety, be forbidden. 

Arr. 124. All German citizens shall have the right to form societies or associations 
for purposes not contrary to the penal laws. This right shall not berestricted through 
preventive measures. These provisions are also applicable to religious societies and 
associations. 

Every society shall have the right to acquire the character of a legal person in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil code. The granting of this character 
may not be refused to a society because it pursues a political, socio-political or religioug 
object. 

Art. 145. There shall be general compulsory attendance at school. The common 
school ( Volksschule), with at least eight grades and the continuation school ( Fortbil- 
dungsschule) with instruction up to the completion of the eighteenth year of age, shall 
serve as the principal means for compliance with the obligation of attending school. 
Instruction, and texthooks and other school materials in the common and continu- 
ation schools shall be free. 

Art. 148, par. 5. Civics and manual training shall be subjects which must be 
taught in the schools. On leaving school every pupil shall be given a copy of the 
Constitution, 
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The system of popular education, inclusive of high schools ( Volkshochschule 
shall be promoted by the Nation, the States, and the communes, 

Art. 155. The distribution and use of the land shall be controlled by the State 
such a way as to prevent its misuse and to promote the object of assuring to ev. 
German a sanitary dwelling and to all German families, especially those with numer. 
children, a dwelling and economic homestead ( Wohn- und Wirtschafts- heimstitte} | 
responding to their requirements. War veterans are to be specially considered 
the homestead law to be enacted. 

Real estate, the acquisition of which is necessary to meet housing needs, to enco:: 
age settling and bringing of land under cultivation or to promote agriculture, may | 
expropriated. Entailments are to be dissolved. 

The working and exploitation of the land is a duty of the landowner toward ¢}, - 
community. An increase of the value of land produced without the applying 
labor or capital to the property is to be made to serve the community as a whole 

All mineral resources and all economically useful forces of nature are under ti. 
control of the State. Private rights are to be turned over to the State throws: 
legislation. 

Art. 156. The National Government may through law, without prejudice to coi- 
pensation, and with a proper application of the provisions covering expropriati.:, 
transfer to public ownership private economic enterprises suited for socializativ: 
The National Government may itself take part in the administration of econon: 
undertakings and federations, or transfer such rights to States or communes, or insu: 
itself a dominating influence in some other way. 

Furthermore, the National Government may, if this is urgently required for pu 
poses of socialized management, combine through law economic enterprises av | 
federations on the basis of self-administration, with the aim of insuring the cooper. 
tion of all the productive forces of the Nation, of allowing employers and workers | | 
participate in the administration. and of regulating the production, manufactu: 
distribution, use and prices, as well as the import and export of economic commoii- 
ties according to socialistic principles. 

Cooperative societies for the sale, purchase, and production of commodities av | 
their federations shall on their request and with consideration of their constituti 
and peculiarities be embodied in the system of socialized management. 

Art. 15% The working forces are under the special protection of the Nation. 
Government. The National Government shall create uniform labor legislation. 

Art. 159. The right of combination for the defense and promotion of labor a: | 
economic conditions is guaranteed to everybody and to all occupations. All agro. 
ments and measures which aim at limiting and impeding the freedom of combinati.1 
are illegal. 

Art. 160. Anyone in a service or working relation as salaried employee or wor): : 
shall have the right to the time off required for the exercise of his civic rights an! 
so far as it does not materially injure the establishment, for the exercise of publ: 
honorary offices conferred upon him. How far he shall have a claim to compens: 
tion for the time lost in this manner shall be determined by law. 

Art. 161. For the purpose of conserving health and the capacity to work, of p: 
tecting maternity, and of providing against the economic effects of old age, debilit, 
and the vicissitudes of life the National Government shall create a comprehensi 
system of insurance with the authoritative cooperation of the insured. 

Art. 162. The National Government favors an international regulation of the lez: 
status of the workers that aims at a general minimum measure of social rights for t! 
whole working class of the world. 

Art. 163. It is the moral duty of every German, without prejudice to his person. 
liberty, to use his mental and physical powers in a manner required by the wellare 


of the community 
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Every German shall be given the possibility of earning his living through economic 
labor. In so far as a suitable opportunity to work can not be given to him his 
necessary maintenance will be looked after. Details will be arranged through special 
national laws. 

Art. 164. The independent middle class in agriculture, industry, and commerce 
is to be protected through legislation and administration and be guarded against 
overburdening and absorption. 

Arr. 165. The workers and salaried employees are qualified to take part with equal 
rights and in cooperation with the employers in the regulation of wage and working 
conditions, as well as to cooperate in the entire economic development oi the produc- 
tive forces. The organizations on both sides and the agreements concluded by them 
are recognized. 

The workers and salaried employees shall be given legal representation in the 
works councils ( Betriebsarbeiterréten) as well as in the district workers’ councils 
(Bezirksarbeiterraten) grouped according to economic districts, and in a national 
workers’ council (Reichsarbeiierrat) for the purpose of looking after their social and 
economic interests. 

The district workers’ council and the national workers’ council shall meet together 
with the representatives of the employers and of other interested circles of the popu- 
lation in district economic councils (Bezirkswirtschaftsraten) and a national economic 
council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) for the purpose of carrying out the joint economic 
tasks and for cooperation in the putting into effect of the socialization laws. The 
district economic councils and the national economic council shall be formed in a 
manner that will provide for proper representation therein of all the important occu- 
pational groups according to their economic and social importance. 

Drafts of socic -political and economic laws of fundamental importance shall before 
their presentation to the Reichstag be submitted by the National Government to the 
national economic council for its opinion. The national council itself has the right 
to propose such bills. Ii the National Government does not approve of a bill pro- 
posed by the national economic council it shall nevertheless introduce the bill in 
the Reichstag with an exposition of its standpoint. The national economic council 
may have its bills represented by one of its members before the Reichstag. 

In the fields of activity assigned to them the workers and economic councils may 
have conferred upon them the powers of control and administration. 

The organization and the duties of the workers’ and economic councils as well as 
their relations to other social self-administrative bodies shall exclusively be regu- 
lated by the National Government. 


—_—_———> > oe 


Report on Nationalization of the New Zealand 
Coal Industry.’ 


CCORDING to an account in the British (Government) Board 
of Trade Journal, the New Zealand Board of Trade was, on 
September 10, 1918, authorized by warrant to inquire into 

and report upon the coal industry of the Dominion. Most of the 
evidence was taken at closed hearings and will not be printed. The 
report of the board, dated May 20, 1919, recommends a system of 
national control rather than the national purchase and direct State 
management of the coal mines. 





a — — 


! British (Government) Board of Trade Journal, London. 
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it is pointed out that the coal mining industry of New Zealand is 
not a large one, the record output being in 1914, when only 2,275,614 
tons were mined. The estimate for 1918 is only 2,034,250 tons. 
The total number of employees in 1914 was 4,734. By 1918 the 
number had decreased by 16 per cent, but the output per man had 
increased above 10 per cent. During the war the average output 
was 720 tons per man per year as compared with an average of 654 
tons for the previous four years. The output per underground 
worker is said to be higher than in most other countries. 

Although the board found that the coal-mining industry had not 
exploited the public during the war, and that the price of coal had not 
been unduly high, it did find that unless certain improvements were 
made, particularly in the organization of this industry, the relative 
price of coal would continue to rise, and probably rise rapidly. Some 
of the factors having an adverse influence upon coal mining were said 
to be stoppages of work and disturbance of good feeling through 
industrial unrest, the waste of resources due to a lack of markets 
(in some cases a permanent lack) for part of the output, and the 
difficulty of providing such a social environment as will permanently 
attract a good class of workers. In order to improve conditions gen- 
erally, the board concluded after careful consideration that the 
essential need was some form of nationalization, but that this change 
should not take the form of State purchase and direct management 
of the mines. Instead it urged the combining of the undoubted ad- 
vantages of centralized policy and management with those that may 
reasonably be expected to result from representation of labor and of 
consumers (through the State) on the controlling body. 

In order to achieve this result, the board recommended the imme- 
diate institution of a Dominion coal board (for development and 
conservation), to consist of five members—two representatives each 
of the existing coal companies and the employees of these companies, 
and one representative of the Crown, who should be president. The 
shareholders of the coal companies should elect their representatives 
in the same manner as they elect their directors, and the workers 
should determine their system of election. Each representative 
should serve two years, and be eligible for reelection. 

The aims and functions of the coal board were declared to be as 
follows: 

(1) The introduction of economies in the cost of producing the output of coal. 

(2) The conservation of the coal resources of the Dominion, with due regard to the 
most equitable distribution of the available supplies as between present and future 
needs; the systematic and easy development and expansion of the industry to satisfy 
the growing requirements of the community. 

(3) The concentration of the industry at any given time in the most profitable fields. 
(4) The removal of the causes of labor unrest. Subsidiary to this is the institution 


of proper housing for mine workers. 
[1800} 
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(5) The inauguration of an efficient system of distribution. 

(6) The regulation of coal prices in the interests of consumers. 

‘fo these ends the board should be empowered to take over the existing coal com pan- 
ies with their assets and liabilities at valuation, and to issue stock to the existing 
shareholders in exchange for the shares held by them at the average market value of 
such shares for the period of the three years immediately preceding such exchange; 
such average market value to be calculated and determined by a specially appointed 
commission. Existing company law should apply to the Dominion Coal Board, but 
it should be modified wherever required to permit the board to exercise the functions 
necessary to achieve the objects in view. Stockholders should be guaranteed a pure 
interest rate of 4 per cent on their paid-up capital. From the balance left, after pay- 
ment of this rate, working and maintenance expenses, and making provision for renew- 
als and depreciation and reasonable development, there should be paid: 

(1) A risk rate to stockholders, and 

(2) Bonuses to stockholders and employees in the proportions, respectively, of the 
amount of dividend calculated at the pure interest and risk rates combined and the 
total amount of the pay roll of the board. 

The board should also take over, administer, and develop the existing coal mines 
of the State. The industry should be subject to taxation and rating in common with 
all other industries. 

A further recommendation of the Board of Trade is that the coal 
board be authorized to impose a levy of 3d. (6 cents) per ton on all 
coal mined in the Dominion, and, in addition, a duty of 3d. per ton on 
all imported coal, for the purpose of providing interest and sinking- 
fund charges for loans to build houses and provide suitable means of 
recreation for mine workers on recognized town-planning lines. 

Other features of the reorganization advocated by the board are 
that the workers be given a voice in the management of the business 
through the institution of works committees and joint district com- 
mittees or councils, and that the Dominion Coal Board be empowered 
to undertake the business of distributing coal, including its carriage 
by sea. At the same time, however, the necessity of maintaining so 
far as possible the principle of competition as a price regulator is 
recognized and it is urged that the importation and use of foreign 
coal showld not be restricted. In fact, it should be the duty of the 
coal board to devise a system of healthy regulated competition among 
its mines, study foreign improvements in mining methods with a view 
to introducing them into New Zealand, and, in general, do all in its 
power to keep the capital, labor, and management at the highest 
degree of efficiency. 


[1801 } 





LABOR MOBILITY. 





Employment Policies and Labor Mobility in = 
California Sugar Refinery. 


By PAUL F. BRISSENDEN. 


HE sugar refinery here reported is establishment No. 7 of the 
group of California concerns reported in the Monruiy Laso: 
Review for February, 1919.' This article presents a more de- 

tailed analysis of the extent and distribution of turnover, among thio 
different departments and occupations and between the sexes. A 
brief description of the labor policy and employment system of the es- 
tablishment is also given. The method of treatment is, in general, 
similar to that followed in previously published articles dealing wit 

two other establishments in this same California group.2. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the abnormal circumstances of the war period, tv 
which the figures refer, make practically meaningless any compariso!) 
of the industrial stability of male and female employees, since during 
such a period the male separation rate is bound to be much higher 
and the female separation rate likely to be much lower than woul: 
normally be the case for either. Not only was this true of this perio: 
but there was also extensive substitution of female for male labor, 
many occupations filled exclusively by males in June of 1917 being 
filled predominantly by females a year later. In this establishment 
therefore, despite the fact that (with an unusually high accession rate 
for women) there would be every prospect of finding a very low sepa- 
ration rate for women, the length-of-service distribution of wome: 
on the pay roll at the end of the year * (May 31, 1918) shows that 
over 90 per cent of the active female employees had served less than 
one year. It will be quite evident all along that the sex classifica- 
tions of accession and separation rates show primarily the effect 0! 
war-time changes in industry, and that they prove nothing as to the 
relative normal industrial stability of male and female wage earner 





1 “Labor turnover in the San Francisco Bay region,” MONTHLY LABOR Review, U.S. Bureau of Lal» 
Statistics, February, 1919, pp. 45-62. Other articles on labor turnover have appeared in the following iss:i: 
of the Review: June and October, 1918; January, February, March, April, May, September, and N 
vember, 1919. 

2 “ Labor policies and labor turnover in the Caiifornia oil-refining industry,’’ MontHLy LaBor Revir\ 
April, 1919, pp. 23-52; “ Labor turnover among employees of a California copper mining and smelting co: - 
pany,” MonTHLY Lanor REVIEW, May, 1919, pp. 63-84. 

® This service classification of employees on the pay roll at the end of the year will be referred to i 
this paper as the ‘‘active service distribution.” The same classification when put on a rate basis w: 
be called the ‘‘active service rate.” For employees leaving during the year the corresponding phra 
are *‘separation service distribution ” and ‘‘separation service rate,”’ 
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Employment System and Labor Policy. 


As was pointed out in the summary report already referred to, the 
employment machinery of this sugar refinery is rather completely 
centralized.|_ An employment bureau is maintained by the company. 
In charge of this bureau is an employment manager who is responsible 
in matters of employment policy directly to the plant manager and 
who has full authority in the matter of hiring. The foreman’s 
authority in the matter of discharge is slightly abridged, however, by 
the requirement of the plant manager’s approval. All records? (of 
accession, transfer, promotion, and separation) ‘‘clear” through the 
employment bureau, where all job seekers must apply and where they 
are interviewed by the employment manager or by one of his assist- 
ants. All applicants who are considered at all are required to fill out 
application forms, which are used as individual employment records 
after they are hired. For some jobs the applicant is referred to the 
particular foreman interested for an interview, before being employed. 
In such cases the foreman’s assent must be secured before final 
action is taken. 

The establishment is run as an open shop, all properly qualified 
applicants being hired without regard to affiliation or nonaffiliation 
with labor organizations. Evidently only a very small minority of 
the labor force are members of labor organizations. There is no col- 
lective bargaining between the company and its employees, all 
workers being hired on an individual contract basis. There is no 
official rule or system for the hearing or adjustment of employees’ 
grievances. In practice, however, it has been customary to present 
grievances to the plant manager. This official gives careful atten- 
tion to any complaints brought before him and employees are expected 
to take advantage of this custom. As already noted all discharges 
are subject to the plant manager’s approval. No foreman may put 
through a discharge slip until it has been reviewed and approved by 
the plant manager. The latter official states that he stops, or com- 
mutes to ‘‘lay-off” or reinstatement, 50 per cent of all discharge 
slips coming to him. The same official states that almost no em- 
ployees are laid off for lack of work. But there are evidently many 
separations due to lack of work of the particular kind at which the 
employee has been engaged. These are listed as lay-offs in this 
article. The company’s statement refers to lack of work of any kind. 
It is quite evident from the manager's statement that alternative work 
is always available and is offered (at ‘‘alternative”’ rates of pay, of 
course), and that no employees need leave the company’s employ, 





1 MontaLy Lasor Review, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, February, 1919, p. 40, 
*With the partial exception of records for the warehouse division. 
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since they can at least continue in service at other work—as roust- 
xbouts, for example. 

Employees work eight hours a day on a three-shift arrangement. 
It is believed that the general level of wages at this establishment is 
rather low as compared with wages paid for similar work at other 
Pacific coast points. There seems to be little doubt that it is the 
wage schedule which more than anything else affects the stability of 
the refinery work force. It must be said that almost all the other 
elements in the local labor situation are distinctly favorable and 
probably above the average and no doubt this fact to some extent 
offsets the relatively low wage level. 

The company has so far undertaken no special system of training 
employees. Its work in this respect is limited to such informal 
“training” as the inexperienced worker usually gets from fellow 
employees. Foremen in all departments are encouraged by the man- 
agement to take special pains with the instruction of new hands. 
The company reports that it is planning more systematic work along 
this line. A safety engineer is employed by the company and 
made responsible for accident cases and the maintenance of safety 
standards. There is no regular company physician. In case of 
sickness employees are sent to one or the other of two specially 
designated physicians in the community. 

The refinery is located in a small town which until 1917 was amply 
equipped with housing facilities for its industrial population. At the 
present time, however, these facilities are very inadequate and, 
aithough the transportation facilities are fairly good, making it possi- 
ble for a good many of the refinery employees to commute from 
outside points, there still remains a large unsatisfied demand for 
house room in the local community. The company has for some 
years maintained a large hotel adjacent to the refinery. This hotel 
is reserved primarily for employees, to whom very reasonable rates 
are made for rooms and meals. The company has also recently 
completed a number of cottages for workmen with families, as well 
as a dormitory for single men, and is planning large extensions in its 
housing program. 

Sanitary conditions throughout the plant are good. Suction ex- 
haust devices have been installed for the removal of dust. The fac- 
tory rooms, especially the newer ones, are well ventilated and lighted. 
Some of the working places are very unpleasant and uncomfortable 
on account of the heat or moisture, or both, but this seems to be in 
great degree unavoidable because of the nature of the work. For 
example, in the ‘‘centrifugal station” and boiler rooms it is exceed- 
ingly hot, and many employees give this fact as the reason for quit- 
ting. In some other places, the ‘‘raw-bag laundry,” for example, it 
is very wet, and this is probably a factor in increasing the turnover. 
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Drinking water is provided in various parts of the plant through 
bubblers. Very attractive toilet and rest rooms are provided for 
women employees. The accommodations for men are somewhat less 
adequate. Wash rooms are provided for all employees, not only in 
the refinery, but also in the company hotel already referred to, an‘! 
lockers are provided for all employees in the plant. With the 
exception of the one at the hotel there are no employees’ lunch rooms 
The company reports that it is planning to install them. 


‘ Nature of Separations and Extent of Turnover. 


The “percentage of turnover” for the period covered in this arti- 
ele—the year ending May 31, 1918—is found by dividing the total 
number of separations during the period by the average number of 
equivalent full-year workers for the period and multiplying the quo- 
tient by 100. This gives the rate of separation per 100 equivalent 
full-year workers. Inasmuch as the normal or standard work force 
underwent considerable expansion during the year reported it fol- 
lows that all of the separations were replaced and that the separa- 
tion rate is therefore identical with the replacement rate. Expressed 
in terms of replacement, then, the ‘‘ turnover percentages” reported 
in these pages are rates of replacement per 100 equivalent full-year 
workers. The average number of full-year workers, based on daily 
attendance records for the year ending May 31, 1918, including both 
sexes, was 1,130. The changes in the working force during the year, 
by sex and department, are indicated in Table 1, which gives the 
average number of full-time workers for the months ending May 31, 
1917, and May 31, 1918: 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN THE WORKING FORCE DURING THE YEAR, BY SEX AND 
DEPARTMENT. 


! 


| Number of full-time workers for month | 























ending— | Per cent of increase 
} (+) or decrease 
- (—). 
Department. | May 31, 1917. May 31, 1918, 
Lz g 
| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Femal 
} 
IE 86 6658 bs coe ccecdbcdewccescic ag) TOE ITE: 25 | sbedbduebe — 4 Keet kinuiedle 
Steam boiling and refinery mechanics..... 48 j..sncccecs Ss eee $08 Loncocsess 
CORR Els Sgt be coc dessvevevcssdcouns 91 |... cccceee 107 8 Oe 1alsecscese 
Char and mechanical filtration............ ae 89 7 ED Li winednnne 
Cee le sutevet ud vntslidesocste _ | era Oe Riksta’ Rie COOP idbbde skied 
Ce i es nhiteieesin des | 18 | 23 16 38 =H | + 05 
ORIEN hile oven canes scdescdvceceees . | See 3 30 —70 |......004. 
Operation, repair, and upkeep...........-. j RED fuse cneeses a Speer a. eee 
. Spe RingE te We Shccnccves 102 24 HG sslhe ass 
EEE e whccochpannacdeunendsécedes | eer ee GD lb cxeideaed 
ROWS COTY 5... ccccccccsccececccesee _ | eee 9 | u a ee 
Sanitation (cleaners) ...........0.+--.eee-- 17 | PrP ges eds + i ere 
as ves cdecccncenstdecedecdes 5 | 22 1 21 —80 = 5 
. | sera OT is swcaares DL nsdodeves + BD Licccccecse 
Clerical and administrative................ 15 2 14 4 -—7 +100 
RE aah ds way enasncnctersbececs 4 |, eee’ _ | ee 4 | ne 
Miscellameous. ............ccccccscccccses- Bh donvotevd 61 7 $06 $i. .a0beis 
PETA ddendsscncscensedcuads 946 | 47 1, 640 148 +10 +215 
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Although there was a decrease during the year in the number «' 
employees in some departments, there was a marked increase in ¢},.. 
force as a whole. The number of male employees increased 10 ).: 
cent and of female employees 215 per cent. In some departmen:. 
women were employed to replace men; in others, as in the pack roo: 
they were employed to increase the working force. 

The extent of the labor ‘‘flow”’ during the year and the nature of t! 
separations are shown for each sex and for all employees in Table 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS AND SEPARATIONS, RATES PER 1,000 FULL-YF | 
WORKERS, AND PER CENT OF TURNOVER, FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 831, 191s, 3 
SEX. 


—— = = -- ; SS —<——— aes 


Number Acces- | Classified separations. ep 

of fulk | Pa C pews Labor [eyed 
year ring | dis- . | Military t vol- flux.? | : 

\workers.!. year. | charged. Laid off. service. ‘untarily.' Total. ore 








Number. 





Males. .....-------- | 1,030 3, 322 | 334 | 53 | | 2, 043 2,518 | 5, 940 | O44 
Females.......---.. 100 | 244 | : 7 * 63 | 307 | ae 0 


Allemployees......| 31,130 | 43,566 | 3: 865 88 | 2,069 | 2, 581 | 6,147| 228.4 








Per cent distribution of separations. 





3 | QI 100 
id 2300 100 | 


All emplovees.....-|..-..---- | ’ 3 | 3 | 80 | 108 | 
j ' — ees > ae Se ; 











| Annual rate per 1,000 full-year workers. 


a NER, et 1,030 | 324 so| hf 1,983] 2,495] 5,670]..... 
Females............! 100 | 2,440 40 : ? 260 | 630 | 3,030 }--... 








Gnesimingal 
All employees .....- | 1,130 3, 156 | 29 78 | 1,831 2,284) 5,440 |........ 


1 Number of full-year workers for each sex is computed from the total (1,130) by distributing it according 
{ 946+ 1,040 
to the sex proportions indicated in Table 1, as follows: g  =993, mean number of maies, an | 


474148 
=97.5, mean number of females. 


?Sum of accessions and separations. 
Maen tae a 
5 Not inctudiug 430 warehouse separations. 

The separation rate per 1,000 full-year workers in the plant as a 
whole was 2,284. The rate was 2,445 for males and 630 for females. 
It would appear, therefore, to have been about four times as heavy for 
males as for females. The accession rate for men was 3,225 and for 
women 2,440. The hiring rate for males is, therefore, only about 3: 
per cent greater than it is for females. It is evident that both acces- 
sions and separations must be taken into consideration in comparing 
the stability of different groups. The sum of the accession and separa- 
tion rates is suggested as being, perhaps, the best single standard of 
measurement. This may be called the ‘‘flux rate,” inasmuch as i: 
is a total rate of flow, without regard to its direction. It is evident 
from Table 2 that the total flux rate for this refinery is 5,440 per 1,000 
full-year workers. The male flux rate is 5,670. The female rate 1s 
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3,070. The last two numbers indicate the relative mobility of male 
and female labor in this establishment during the year studied. The 
abnormal industrial conditions which prevailed are obviously the 
primary cause of this difference between the sexes. It was a year 
during which women were very largely being introduced into the 
sugar-refining industry. They would consequently not be expected 
to show such high mobility as under ordinary circumstances. For 
men, on the contrary, the mobility would be abnormally high. 

It will be seen from the figures of Table 2 that it was necessary, in 
order to maintain the work force of this refinery, to hire 3,566 em- 
ployees during the year, or 3,156 employees for each 1,000 equivalent 
full-year workers employed. This was necessary partly to build up 
the force but chiefly for the reason that 2,581 employees left, or 2,284 
per 1,000 full-year workers employed. An inspection of the per- 
centage distribution figures indicates that 80 per cent of all leaving 
left voluntarily. Among female employees, however, less than half 
of the few who did leave left voluntarily. Thirty-three out of 63, or 
52 per cent of them, were laid off because of lack of work at the par- 
ticular job at which they were engaged. Thirteen per cent of the 
males and 6 per cent of the females who left were discharged. Only 2 
per cent of the males were laid off. Three per cent entered military 
service. 

The rate figures show much better than percentage distribution 
figures the relative extent of the different kinds of separations among 
male and female employees. From them it appears that the quitting 
rate for males was over seven times as high as the quitting rate for 
females. For females the quitting rate was greatly exceeded by the 
lay-off rate, which was over six times as high as the lay-off rate for 
males. The discharge rate for males, on the other hand, was eight 
times as high as the discharge rate for females. 

In Table 3 the material presented in Table 2 is classified by de- 
partments. It shows for each of the 17 refinery departments the 
number and the rate per 1,000 equivalent full-year workers, of acces- 
sions during the year, and of separations for each classified cause. 

The accession rates and the total separation (that is, the replace- 
ment, or “turnover’’) rates show that the greatest instability is to 
be charged up to the following departments: Steam boiler and refi- 
nery mechanics; operation, repairs, and upkeep (largely common 
labor); containers, and cubes. The highest stability appears to have 
been in the following departments: Clerical and administrative; mis- 
cellaneous; raw-bag laundry, and small pack. The unexpectedly 
light turnover in the raw-bag laundry, which is one of the more 
unpleasant refinery work places, is explained by the fact that despite 
the hot, wet work place the work is easy and also by the fact that 
positions in this department are filled largely by transfer of old 
employees from other departments. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF ACCESSIONS AND SEPARATIONS, RATES PER 1,000 FULL-YEAR : 
WORKERS, AND PER CENT OF TURNOVER, FOR TUE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 191s, 
BY DEPARTMENTS. 
Num- | Classified separations. * : 
m —— Accessions | Mili- ce 
warn yor — Dis- Laid tary ae Total { . 
work- Seca charged.| off. serv- |  tarily lover 
ers. ice. y- , 
M. | F. | M. | F.|M.|F.] Mo] M |F.| M. |1 
Number. 
Sugar boiling................-. 25| 64|..... 7 EG yy es Ga eS ee es ee 
Steam boiler and refinery me- | - 
ea oe 58 {| 295 |..... 32 |....| 10 |....) Bi BR dics , 428 
Centrifagals. .......2...:...0ce- 104} 192].....  AOAM ESM IMR, 5 133 ; 128 
Char and mechanical filtration.| 100 | 306 |..... sae ii See a a eS 
Cla? BOUSG. So sooo. icc ccsek ee | Wt..... Pl sdkessicaet hat at 66 }....| 206 
San «at tnsbadocsnmant s 47| 178; 123; 14; 3| 6 17) 3} 104; 9 127 | 29} 332 
SULTS cdebebscces+as sagan nes 19 44 72 a ee OW levasse 25 | 15 30 | 20 263 j 
Operating, repairs,and upkeep | 203 (1,055 |..... 160 |....| 9|....| 24] 634 827 |....) 407 ; 
Pack room................2000- ss|277| 17| 22) 1] 2] 5| 9} 156] 1{ 189] 7] 223 ; 
Powder mili..,............0-.. 9) 25|..... Bihar ISL Milled | 2) IO brad; , 211 4 
Raw-bag laundry...../........ 18 20) 11 a A ae 12 1 13) 4 O4 ; 
Sanitation....................- 26 61 |...-. Bisse} 3}..0], 2 ST fueas 49 j....| 188 ‘ 
GRRE POU... cocccccoseccecee 233; 3} 13] 3/....|....] 3/...... 16 |.... 19; 3 96 : 
Washing station............... 38} 96]..... ye ee Se ee 67 |... 176 ; 
Clerical and administrative... 18 16 2 ote Ne 1 Stes PF iewed 44 : 
PE PPT NY I Pe 256} 497 |..... 37 |....| 12 |....| 8) 344 ]....) 401 |...) 157 ; 
Miscellaneous..............+..- a. Gr. 6) B}...1.... leaded e014. GP fovesk ~ Mitecs 79 i 
ES A 21,130 3,322 | 244 | 334 | 4/ 53| 33) 88 2,043 | 26 82518 | 63| 228 ( 
‘Ree PI a: ee OS eet iL PTS Te BS ee 
Annual rate per 1,000 fuli-year Workers. : 
ee 25 | 2, 560 40 80 80 1, 200 cc  —— { 
Steam boiler and refinery me- 7 
, Se eae 58| 5,086 552 172 86] 3,466 | 4,276 |...... j 
CUP PIII 6 o's. Samecdidccocccs 104; 1,846 163 a 96 1,019 : i ee t 
Char and mechanical filtration.| 100;{ 3,060 170 90 150 1,940 eS ree j 
CO OUD. 6 ccc cpcincccgcosccs 32; 3,031 188 ior 31 1,844 | 2,063 |...... 3 
Containers....................- | 47| 6,404 362 489 64) 2,404 | 3,319 |...... $ 
Cabes........... aip-hcnininitaee tai cao | 19 | 6,105 211 316 --- | 2,105 | in ivescee | 
Operating, repairs,and upkeep.| 203| 5,197 788 44 118| 3,123 | 4,074 |.... 4 
UE Meds) gukctusestadegas 88 3,341 261 80 ee SME Boe Be yiecesce 
Powder mill. ...............0.- 9| 2,778 333 ost 222; 1,556 | 2,111 |...... 
Raw-bag laundry.............. 18; 1,722 56 167 ened 722 | St Ricense 
nr SY ~ SS RS Os EPC 26| 2,346 308 77 7 | 1,423 | mee Titis.... 
En nadindtinnenceh+<os% 23; 1,870 130 130 oJ 696 ee 
Washing station............... 38} 2.526 79 sii 79/ 1,605 S908 - Hii... 
( lerical and administrative... 18} 1,000 956 ead 56 | 333 Oe Bionese 
RMN Sil doe .caksokicoenes 256; 1,941 145 47 31| 1,344 ime 1...... 
Miscellaneous.................. 66) 1,136 76 = 45 | 667 788 obs 
ay A, TERE 1,130) 3,156 299 % b 781.488; | 220,..1+--.- 

















1 Not including employment figures for warehouse. 
* Not including 129 full-year workers constituting w arehouse force. 
= Not including 430 warehouse separations. 


Length-of-Service Records. 


In Table 4 are shown, for each department or occupation group, 
the number of employees on the pay roll at the end of the year 
(“‘aetive’’ employees) and the number who left during the year, 
(‘‘separated”’ employees) who had served different periods from one 
week or less up to over five years. The table shows the distribu- 
tion, by length of service, of the 1,450 active and the 2,581 separated 
employees for each department or occupation group and for the 
whole working force. The lower half of the table gives the number 
per thousand of those on the pay roll, and of those separated, for 
each department and for each length-of-service period. These “serv- 
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ice rates” are computed by using as a base the equivalent number 
of full-year employees in each department and in the plant as a whole 
for the entire year ending May 31, 1918. For example, in the sugar- 
boiling department the number on the pay roll at the end of the year 
was 46; the equivalent number of full-year workers throughout the 
vear was 25. Dividing 5 (the number who had served one week or 
less) by 25 and multiplying by 1,000, we get 200, which is the num- 
ber of sugar boilers (on the pay roll at the end of the year) in each 
thousand equivalent full-year sugar boilers, who had served one 
week or less. This rate per thousand workers employed as com- 
pared with the average number of full-year workers for the year may 
be called the ‘active service rate.’ The total active service rate 
(1,840 for sugar boilers) 1s subdivided into separate rates for each 
of the classified service periods. These service period rates and the 
total active service rate are computed, of course, in exactly the same 
way. In three departments or occupation groups the working force 
at the end of the year was smaller than the average number of full- 
year workers for the year, namely, the centrifugals, raw-bag laun- 
dry, and laborers, the rates for these being 981, 044, and 484 per 
1,000 full-year workers, respectively. The “active service rate” for 
the laborer group indicates that by readjustments in the working 
force, the plant was able to continue operations at the end of the 
year with less than half the average number of laborers carried 
throughout the year. This probably means that occupations which 
were formerly designated as common labor came to be dignified by 
some more important sounding name carrying a larger wage so as 
to induce the workers to stay with the plant. On the other hand, 
the “‘active service rate” in the containers department was 2,830, 
and in the cubes department 2,579, indicating an increase in the work- 
ing force of 2.8 times, and 2.6 times, respectively. 

The ‘‘separation service rates” are computed in the same way as 
the “active service rates’ by dividing the number of separations for 
each department and each length-of-service period by the average 
number of full-year jobs throughout the year and multiplying by 
1,000. The ‘‘separation service rates’? exactly correspond with the 
“active service rates” except that they refer to those employees who 
have left during a specified period instead of, like the ‘active service 
rates,” to those on the pay roll on some given day. They are both 
service rates, as the phrase in each case indicates. The highest 
separation service (or “‘turnover’’!) rates were for steam boiler and 
refinery mechanics, operating, repairs, and upkeep, and containers, 
being 4,276, 4,073, and 3,319 per 1,000 full-year workers, respect- 
ively; the lowest were for clerical and administrative employees, 
raw-bag laundry, and small pack, being 444, 944, and 957 per 1,000 
full-year worker 8, respectively. 











i In the commonly accepted sense of rate of separation. 
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There is a considerable difference, in all departments, between the 
service distribution rate figures for active employees and the corre- 
sponding figures for separated employees. This difference is of con- 
siderable importance; for the extent to which the separation service 
rates for the various length-of-service groups exceed the service rates 
for those in active service for corresponding periods may be fairly saic| 
to measure the extent of unnecessary and avoidable turnover in the 
various department groups. This statement obviously requires fur- 
ther elucidation. Imagine the labor flow in and out of an industria! 
establishment reduced to the relatively small volume of what may be 
called absolutely unavoidable turnover. Assume further that the 
concern is neither increasing nor decreasing the size of its plant but 
is simply replacing men obliged to leave for such necessary causes as 
sickness, death, moving out of town, ete. In such circumstances the 
separation rates would be no higher, and might even be lower, than 
the corresponding active service distribution rates for the various 
length-of-service periods. Moreover the distribution, as between the 
classified length-of-service periods, would show a fairly close paralle| 
between the rate figures for active and those for separated groups of 
employees. That is to say, the separation service rate in the one- 
week-and-under period wouldgbe very nearly the same as the active 
service rate for the same period. There would be no heavy bunching 
of high separation service rates in the short-service groups without a 
similar bunching of active service rates in those groups. If this is 
so it must therefore follow, as already stated, that the extent to 
which (in the average concern, where there is much unnecessary 
turnover) the separation rates for the various length-of-service 
groups exceed the corresponding active service rates may be taken to 
measure the extent of unnecessary and avoidable turnover in the 
concern as a whole and in itsseveral departments. This does not mean 
that the short service groups of active employees are more unstable 
than the long service groups. The fact that a certain proportion of 
the active employees had on the day of the inquiry worked under 
one week of course signifies nothing as to their stability. Some 
may stick to their jobs for months or years; others may quit the fol- 
lowing week. The point here made is that if the rate of labor flow 
in any plant should by any chance be found to be somewhere near 
an irreducible mmimum—in the neighborhood, say, of 100 per 
thousand full-year workers—it would also be found that the service- 
period distribution of the rates, as well as their general! level in cor- 
responding service groups, would be about the same among employees 
on the pay roll on any given date as among those who had left dur- 
ing, say, the year ending on that date. If im any particular concern 
there appeared no such rough correspondence between the rate of 
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separation and the rate of active service distribution, it would follow 
that the labor flow in that concern must be abnormally heavy, the 
extent of this undue mobility being roughly measured, as already 
stated, by the excess of the separation rates in the various service 
groups over the corresponding active service rates. 

An inspection from this point of view of the rates per thousand 
siven in Table 4 indicates that there are abnormally heavy separa- 
tion rates in the short service groups and at the same time unusually 
wide variations between these rates and the active service rates 
shown in the lower left-hand side of the table. For example among 
steam boiler and refinery mechanics the total separation rate is 
4,276. Of this rate, 862 is the rate attributable to separating 
employees who had served under one week. This high separation 
service rate for the mmimum service period is especially significant 
in view of the fact that of the 115 employees in this group at the 
end of the year not one had served under one week, only 2 had served 
between one and two weeks, and only 6 had served between two weeks 
and one month. Similarly, taking the figures for the operating, 
repairs, and upkeep department, which includes a good deal of com- 
mon labor, it will be noted that the separation service rates for the 
four shortest time periods are 793, 547, 872, and 1,212 per thousand 
full-year workers, whereas among employees in this group who were 
on the pay roll at the end of the year the corresponding rates are 192, 
49, 182, and 369, respectively, per thousand full-year workers. 

The range of rates for the two sexes and in the different service 
groups for both employees on the pay roll at the end of the year and 
those separated during the year is brought out more clearly in Table 
5, in which the totals of the preceding table are subdivided according 
tosex. The table shows for the working force as a whole and for each 
sex the number, per cent distribution, and rate per thousand full-year 
workers of the active and separated employees. The figures in 
columns (1), (3), and (5) of the table show the length-of-service dis- 
tribution of employees on the pay roll at the end of the year. These 
figures may be assumed to indicate quite accurately the normal 
length-of-service distribution of the active working force throughout 
the year reported. It is realized that the length-of-service distri- 
bution of the active work force might conceivably be subject to some 
variations during the period reported, but since the seasonal factor 
does not enter very largely into the labor situation in the sugar 
refining industry it is not believed that there will be much difference 
in the length-of-service cross section of the working force at different 
times of the year. 
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Tan.e 5. NUMBER, PER CENT DISTRIBUTION, AND ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 FULL. 
YEAR WORKERS OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES, BY LENGTH or 
SERVICE AND SEX. 
















































































ao < ’ l a 3 
‘ . <i Annual rate p»: 
Number of E ws cont, diatribe, 1,000 = full-yex, i 
employees Gaetan workers of o: 3 
ploy ployees—' 5 
Sex and length-of-service period. On pay | gepa- | On pay Sepa- | On pay | Sepa. 
roll at rated roll at rated roll at rated 
end of d rin end of at ri end of d A 
year Pann 8 year jth gon year | tea 
(active). | 7° YF | (active). | “1° YE" | (active). | “He Yo: ; 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) (3) | © 
Males. | 
One week and under.........-..---------- 116 | 550 | 9 22 | 113 | 13 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks .............------ 48 338 | 4 13 45 | 28 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month................-- 134 483 | 10 19 130 | 19 
Over 1 month to 3 months .........--.-..- 241 621 | 18 25 234 | a 
Over 3 months to 6 months ............-.- 172 232 | 13 9 167 | 225 
Overs midis to f PGRr... .. 5... 02202 0- 226 147 7 6 219 | l 
Oved A Weer.tO8 FOOT. « ociscicds vce ccvwecs 139 71 | ll 3 135 | iv 
VET S VORIS CO © FOMED 2 oo Ss eccccccccccessl 47 16 4 1 46 15 
Over 3 years to 5 years..............-.-.-. | 73 25 6 1 71 | 24 
PT EEE cn idtncnpwccvteposcccsetcxes 110 26 . 1) 107 | 25 
et Al pny» Meiey caledceg | 1,306] 2,51 100 100! 1,287 2, 44 
Females. ™ al _ ‘ 
OMS WOGK GG UNG. ..... sc cccccscessccee 12 11 5 7 | 120 119 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks ..................- | 8 8 6 13 80 | wi) 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month.................. 21 2 15 3 210 | 2) 
Over | month to 3 months ................ 36 20 | 25 32 350 | 2) 
Over 3 months to 6 months............... 40 | 8 | 28 13 | 400 | \ 
Over 6 months to 1 year..............-.... | 16 6 | il 10 | 160 | ) 
Over! year to 2 years....................- 3 1 2 2 | 30 | 1 
Over 2 years to 3 years.................... SS Serer ee Bit dé onde oh aa ‘ 
CIVEE © ONES CO BYOB. 6 onc c cc ccccccccces 2 5 1 8 20 | y) 
IGE S FORID oe nic doth 6054 450.04 53600682 ce ; 5 2 3 3 | BO | 2) 
Petgh. a <hegqumatasensel babes dacece 144 63 | 100 100; 1, 440 63) 
Ali employees Sam a fog) Ja. ape 7 oa / ‘a 
One week and under..........-.........-- 128 570 | 9 22 113 wt ; 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks ................... 56 346 4 13 | 50 ih} 4 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month._...............-. 155 485 ll 19) 137 429 
Over 1 month te 3 months................ } 277 641 | 19 25 245 Wi? 
Over 3 months to 6 months ............... 212 240 | 15 9} 188 212 
Over 6 months to-l year................... 242 153 17 6 | 214 135 
Over 1 year to 2 years..................... 142 72 10 3 | 126 64 
Over 2 years to 3 years. ........... habeas 48 16 3 1} 42 1k . 
Over 3 years to 5 years.............-.-.2.. 75 30 5 1) 66 27 : 
EY a asada wa ebe an to egetnd ene 115 28 8 1} 102 | 25 
BONNE Ss .. .covccecgecccoccsseege soos 1, 450 | 2,581 100 100, 1,283) 2, 284 i 
! Based on the following numbers of full-year workers: Males, 1,030; females, 100; total, 1,130. : 


The figures of Table 5 show quite clearly the enormous difference 
in length-of-service distribution between active and separated i 
employees. It is quite evident from an inspection of the rate and 
percentage columns that it is the short-time employee who contributes 
the overwhelmingly greater proportion of the turnover. For example, 
504 per 1,000 full-year workers leaving during the year had served 
under one week, whereas of the active working force only 113 per 1,000 
were found in this particular service group. On the other hand, it is : 
to be noticed in the longer service groups, and in fact in all of the 
time groups over six months, that the active service rates are con- 
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siderably higher than the separation service rates for the correspond- 
ing groups. Thus, among the active employees (on the pay roll at 
the end of the year) 102 per 1,000 full-year workers in the plant had 
served more than 5 years, whereas of those who left during the year 
only 25 per 1,000 had served over five years. As has been already re- 
marked the sex classification for this establishment can not be given 
much weight for the reason that the establishment just about tripled 
the size of its female personnel! during the year studied. What was 
roing on was the creation of a substitute female work force and there 
were naturally very few women leaving service during the period 
studied. This situation is fairly well revealed in the rate figures for; 
females in Table 5. They show a separation service rate distribution 
for the different service periods even lower on the whole than the active 
service rate distribution, indicating that the female employees were 
responsible for hardly any of the turnover during the year reported. 

it is apparent from the figures of Table 4 that in all occupations 
both active and separated groups contain rather large proportions 
of one-year-and-under service records. Naturally this proportion of 
short-service emplovees is very much higher among ‘‘separated’’ 
than it is among those employees on the pay roll at any given time— 
the “active’’ employees. As already remarked, this difference 
between the active and separated group is an important measure of 
the stability of the working force. The greater this difference the 
greater the extent of unnecessary turnover. If the proportion of 
one-year-and-under employees of either sex or in any occupation or 
department is only slightly greater among separated than among 
active employees it follows that the turnover in that sex or depart- 
ment group is relatively light. As already remarked it goes without 
saying that short-service employees in active service on any particular 
date are not necessarily unstable and the comparison here used of 
active with separated employees does not involve any such imputa- 
tion. In Table 6 a comparison is made between the active and 
separated employees who served over one year and one year and un- 
der, respectively, for each sex and for the working force as a whole. 
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TABLE 6.—NUMBER, PER CENT DISTRIBUTION, AND ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 FULT. 
YEAR WORKERS, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD SERVED 
1 YEAR AND UNDER, AND MORE THAN 1 YEAR, BY SEX. 










































































Raplorons on payroll | Employees separated 
at end of year (active) during the year w) 
Number of} Who had served— had served— 
Sex. full-year a, 
workers. | 
Over 1 | lyearand; Over 1 | 1 yearend 
year. under. year. | under. 
Number. 
MG Accpencsabdiughececentesantsconnenetd 1,030 369 937 | 138 | 2 
ES RS SRS POEs A Ce 100 ll 133 8 | 
sche eapesimapasapemnsnannnts 1, 130 | 380 | 1,070 | 146 | 2,4 
Per cent. 
- ie | + ‘aii _ j 
tens} E5555 9. SE, Oso. Beddctelk 1,030 29 71 | 6 | { 
AE eo Ce Sa ae ae 100 7 93 | 13 | 8 
SERRE eee 1, 130 | 26 | 74 | 6 es 
Annual rate per 1,000 full-year workers. 
| ae pa | S. ica 
I sitio te ticles antcian eae deineah empemares 1,030 359 908 134 | 2,311 
A AEE TSE oo en Rae B 100 | 110 1,330 80 550 
MR EOI Le ak 2 a 1, 130 | 336 | 947 | 130 | 2,154 
| 





The totals given in this table indicate that the one-year-and- 
under group of sugar refinery employees makes up no less than 94 
per cent of the separated employees but that the corresponding short 
service group constitutes only 74 per cent of the employees on tho 
pay roll at the end of the year. The separation rate for one-year- 
and-under employees (2,154) is about 17 times the rate for over-one- 
year employees (130). That is to say, it would seem that there is a 
tendency for employees who have served one year and under to leavo 
service 17 times as fast as employees who have'‘served more than a 
year. A somewhat similar analysis, without regard to sex but show- 
ing separately for each department group the number and annual 
rate per 1,000 full-year employees of active and separated employees 
in the over-one-year and one-year-and-under groups, is given in 
Table 7. 
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TARLE %—NUMBER, AND ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 FULL-YEAR WORKERS, OF ACTIVE 
AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD SERVED 1 YEAR AND UNDER AND MORE 
THAN 1 YEAR, BY DEPARTMENT. 



































7 | 
: : eee Rate per 1,000 full-year 
Number of employees workers of employees 
amet ayrollat}; Separated ‘On pay rollat | Separated 
full- on of year during the | endofyear | during the 
Department. year | (active) who year who | (active)who |! year who 
work: | had served— | had served— | had served— had served 
| 
| Over f~d Over e~4 Over |! ag Over yea: 
il year.| 1 year. ~ jd year.) oe | 1 year.| 82° 
ow under. | under. | | under, | ~° under. 
} | } 
he | 
Sugar DOUIMG.......2-.--eeceneeeeseee 25 | 18 28 & 27 720 | 1,120 220; 1,080 
‘eam boiler and refinery mechanics. 58 | 46 69 18; 230) 794/ 1,189 312) 3,961 
Centrifa Th cacucpecsseccosereccccccccs 104; = 34 68 13; 120 327 | 654 126) 1,153 
Char and mechanical filtration........ 100 | 40 87 16 219} 400! 870 160 | 2,190 
Cheer AE eatadisaatisiattenescons 32; 14] 3 4} 62| 437|1,032| 124] 1939 
CoptiG cw cawee odebececegqesoccvccocs 7 17 116 19 137 262 | 2.468 405 | 2,914 
CUbeS.ccccccocccccececsccccccccccccess 19 5 44 | 1 49 264 | 2.315 54| 2,578 
Operating, repairs, and upkeep....... 203 67 255 | 24 803 331 | 1,255 118 | 3,955 
PACK FOOT. cccccccccescccccceccocececs 83 35 108 10 186 398 | 1,227 114) 2,113 
Pow Biicicetoccccsccccoscccccccce 9 3 13 4 15 334 | 1,444 446 1,605 
Paw-bag laundry.........ccccscesses 18 3 Oe 17 165 (eee O44 
BamMitAtiGHh. .ccccccrccsccccccccccceces. 26 13 27 | 4 45 501 | 1,037 156 | 1,733 
ReRIE BEn obat ab etcdicccccevccesocce 23 & 16 a 13 349 694 383 | = 564 
Ee, er eee 38 | 14 | 27 | 6 61 368 711 157 | 1,606 
Clerical and administrative ........... 18 | 16 | 13 1 7 &S9 722 54 | 340 
} aborers RR A yore eee eee 256 | 22); 102 5 396 86} 398 19; 1,547 
MISCCTII OE, Fs cc occiccccs Jescosscecs 66 25 | 50 4 48 378 | 758 61 727 
| ERR Hiscsdtvcachéant 1, 130 380 | 1,070 146 | 2,435 336| 947 130 | 2,154 





The rate figures at the right show rather concisely the departmental 
variation in labor stability. In general the unstable group shows a 
higher rate than the other group, both among active and separated 
employees, but the difference between the rates chargeable to long 
and to short service employees, respectively, is much greater among 
separated than among active employees. Among the latter the 
service rate for long-service employees is nearly always hicher and 
the service rate for short service employees nearly alway s lower than 
the corresponding rates for separated employees. 

In Table 8 figures are presented for eight of the departments con- 
taining female employees and show for each department the number, 
percentage distribution, and annual rate per 1,000 (full-year workers 
of each sex), of active and separated male and female employees 
who had served one year and under and more than one year, 
respectively. 
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Tarte 8._NUMBER, PER CENT DISTRIBUTION, AND ANNUAL RATE PER 1,00 FULL. 
YEAR WORKERS, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD SERV}: )> 
1 YEAR AND UNDER AND MORE THAN 1 YEAR, BY SEX AND DEPARTMENT. 


[This table includes only 8 of the departments having female employees.} 































































ai Number of ‘Per cent distribution; Rate per 1,000 full-yoa 
8 employees— of employees— workers of employee; 
PR Sage 
| On y n pay On Y rata 
‘roll Pay Separated roll at end © Separated roll 2 Sepa: mee 
Num- during during th during 
ber of year the vear of year the year ofyear | the ve 
of factive) whe had (active) whe had (active) | a id 
Department. fuil- | “iro had | served— who had | corveq— | Who had sseved 
| served— | “*¥€@— | served served— | “*¥* 
year- 
work-| - —|—____ —___—_—_—| | ——|—______—_ 
. ! | | | } 
eet 1 = ae 1 | ly 
‘Over year Over, year Over) year Over year! Over} year| Over) year 
1 jand) 1 and 1 {and 1 and 1 jand| f | and 
year. un- year. Un- year.) un- year. un-| year.) un- | year. j un- 
| der. | der. der. | der. der. | der 
Be, Ohad Re eb aie etee mien ste | a 
| } | 
Males. | 
Char and mechanical filtra- | | 
hs etibhs i thbbnd ce dRSes | 40; 8&3} 16) 219 32 68 7 93 421 S74 | 168 | 2, 30° 
COMBOEIETS..... 2 i cet os eds ee 16 | 13); 58} 12; 5, Wy} 82 9; 91) S13 )3,625) 750} 7,188 
Gs nice. «ot cekbele de Sik < S| 61 Brit Bi te 31 9F | 800! Ig" 000 | 2001 5,0) 
Packing room. .............- | 76! 34! 86) 10/179 2@8| 72, S| 95) 447 1,132] 132] 2,35 
Raw-hag laundry...........- | BB! 3 -  - Se | Bi we Wi..... 100} 260; 58/...... + 108 
Sma! pack................- | 27 6{ 8) &| Wt! 43} 57. 42) 58 3,000 4,000 14, 000 | 5, 5u 
Clerica! and admimistrative..| 13 | | 12} 2] 7| S®} 42) 13] 871,154) S46) TT} 5B8 
Miscellaneous.............-.- 60 | | 2) 47| 4 | 48 33] 67! 8! 92 383 783| 67 |} 8 
0 | a oe cE i 18 13 315 5 | 52/621; 30, 70/; 8) 92) 495 1,129) 186 | 2,22 
Femates. S | | | 
| | } ' | 
Char and mechanical filtra- 7 
GE Geo heed eubbonadads «os Any 2 SALA Mee LO RAED Rea eh Mabsly gg oe 
L... ceneveutse nei es 31; 4] 58 ae 6; 94) 24) 7) 129 1,871; 22 7h 
SRG atts den .¢ dessa Mt ot] @f..... | 3| S/-.... 100; 71 (2,072 |...... 1,42) 
Packing room..........-..-.. ai. .i4, 32 7 fi + oe 100 83 {5,833 |...... 83 
Raw-bag laundry............ Onis *) ete 1 Wie 100 |... - 1 1,167 '...... 63? 
Ns epdadns grees cones 21 | 2 & 1; 2} 2; 80) 33) 67; 9% 381; 48 =H) 
Clerical and administrative... 5] a} 2h..... MR ps | 33) 67 }..... MEL | 200; 400 )....../.... 
Miscellaneous................ | oe) a” ahem eee | 66}.....!.....| eee RRR 
a eee Pee | 100) 1) 133] 8; 55) 8 | 92| 13, 87| UCL, 330 80} 550 
j ' | 














! Obtained by apportioning the diate ' for  hoth sexes saiabidin’ (Table 3, prran 2) in the ratio of the 
mean mimbers for the year for each sex. 


Average Weekly Service and Separation Rates. 


It is a matter of course that as the period of service increases the 
number of employees who have served such period decreases—ani 
decreases usually at a progressively increasing rate. This natu- 
rally holds true for both active and separated groups of employees. 
The length-of-service figures already presented failed to show this 
tendency for the reason that the length-of-service records were 
not tabulated on a scale made up of equal time intervals. In 
Table 5, for example, it appears that there were more separated 
employees with service records of from one to three months than 
with records of one week and under, but it is to be noted that the one- 
week period is only one-ninth as long as the other and consequently 
no fair comparison can be made between the numbers of separated 
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cmployees assignable to such unequal periods of time. The really 
significant difference is that between the number of quitters who 
had worked one week and under and the average weekly number of 
quitters among those who had worked from one to three months. 
‘he comparison should be between the weekly averages of active and 
separated employees in the different tenure groups. In other words, 
the important thing to know is not so much the number leaving 
who have one to three months service records as the number of 
quitters assignable on the average to each of the nine weeks of the 
one-to-three month period—what may be called briefly “the aver- 
nge weekly number” leaving in each classified service period. Such 
u weekly average is the basis of Table 9 which, with this very 
important difference, covers the same ground as Table 4. It shows 
the “average weekly number,” and annual rate per 1,000 full-year 
workers in each departmental group, of active and separated em- 
ployees who had served specified periods of time.' 





4 See footnote to Table 9. 
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In the above table the declination of the numbers indicates much 
more accurately than do the unsubdivided figures the relative 
importance of long and short time employee’ as factors in the labor 
stability situation. Relatively high average weekly separation rates, 
especially in the shorter time periods, indicate relatively low sta- 
bility—that is to say, high turnover. The very low figures in the 
longer service groups, especially those for separated employees, show 
much more accurately what an insignificant part of the labor flow 
is to be charged to over-one-year employees; indeed the same thing 
is true of every time period after the first six months, except for one 
or two departments, like the steam boiler and refinery mechanics, 
whose six-months-to-one-year quitters make up an unusually high 
proportion of the total. 

A summary of the figures presented in Table 9 is given in Table 10, 
which also shows the total number of employees who had served 
each classified period, and thus brings out more clearly the difference 
between the original length-of-service figures of Table 4 and those on 
the equated weekly basis of Table 9. 

Table 10 indicates how rapidly the weekly rate of separation de- 
clines and also how entirely out of proportion these separation rates 
are to the active service distribution or employment rates. It dem- 
onstrates also that the great bulk of the instability, as indicated in 
the preceding table, is caused by the separation of those who had 
served less than one month and that after the three-to-six-months 
group is passed the decline in the separation service distribution 
rate is roughly proportionate to the decline of the active service 
distribution rate. This would seem to indicate that there is no very 
great amount of avoidable mobility caused by the separation of 
employees who had served three months or longer. 


TABLE 10.—TOTAL NUMBER, AVERAGE WEEKLY NUMBER, AND ANNUAL RATE PER 
1,000 FULL-YEAR WORKERS, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD 
SERVED SPECIFIED PERIODS OF TIME, BY SEX. 












































| Employees assignable, on the average, 
A : | toeach weekly service subdivision. 
hag Total meer of | 
, employees. Annual rate per 
Length of service. mumber . Number. 1,000 full-year 
= weled workers.! 
Active. |Separated.| Active. |Separated.| Active. |Separated. 
Males, 
One week and under...-.-.------- 1 116 559 116. 00 557.00 112. 62 540.78 
Over 1 week to 2 weeks...----.- 1 48 338 48.00 337.00 46. 60 327.18 
Over 2 weeks tol month......- 2 134 483 67.00 241.00 65. 05 233.98 
Over 1 month to 3 months... .- 9 241 21 26.78 69.00 26.00 66. 99 
Over 3 months to 6 months... . . 13 172 232 13. 23 18.07 12.84 17.54 
Over 6 months tol year...-.-...-. 26 226 147 8. 69 5. 69 8.44 5. 52 
Over 1 year to 2 years......---.. 52 139 71 2. 67 1.37 2.59 1.33 
Over 2 years to3 years.......... 52 47 16 -90 -31 -87 . 30 
Over 3 years to 5 years......--.. 104 73 25 -70 24 68 Pa «38 
Over 5 Years... .- 20. 2cce ee ceeen elec eeeee ees 110 | ee eS ee BP eee ee Jeoeeeee-es 
Total..........0-220-e-00- [oececeeees 1, 306 2,008}. -... 53554 ee pee ESTE ates «is 











1 Based on 1,030 full-year males, 100 females, and 1,130 all employees. 
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TaBLE 10.—TOTAL NUMBER, AVERAGE WEEKLY NUMBER, AND ANNUAL RATE PER 
1,000 FULL-YEAR WORKERS, OF ACTIVE AND SEPARATED EMPLOYEES WHO HAD 
SERVED SPECIFIED PERIODS OF TIME, BY SEX—Concluded. 








Employees assignable, on the average, 
to each weekly service subdivision. 





Total number of ' necalidliiadia 


employees. ro 
1al rate per 
Length of service. Number, 1,000 full-year 


workers,! 





Separated) Active. Separated Active. Separated 
| 








Females, 


One week and under 

Over 1 week to 2 weeks......--. 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month 

Over 1 month to 3 months. ..... 
Over 3 months to6 months... .. 
Over 6months tol year...-.... 
Over 1 year to 2 years. ....---.. 
Over 2 years to3 years.....--.. 
Over 3 years to 5 years..-..---.. | 
Over 5 years 



































All employees. 


One week and under 

Over 1 week to 2 weeks....-...-- 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month 

Over 1 month to 3 months... .. 
Over 3 months to 6 months 

Over 6 months to 1 year. ......-. 
Over 1 year to2 years...-...-.. 
Over 2 years to3 years......... 
Over 3 years to 5 years......-.. 
Over 5 years ; 


| RE a combs «Seema | 























! Based on 1,030 full-year males, 100 females, and 1,130 all employees. 


Number of Jobs Affected by Instability. 


As has been already explained in earlier articles in this series, it is 
possible to make a fairly accurate determination of the “number of 
equivalent full-year jobs’ in any particular group of employees 
which are always occupied by persons who have served one week or 
less, one to two weeks, and so on—the “number of equivalent full- 
year jobs” which are, that is to say, affected by varying degrees of 
instability. This matter is treated very briefly in this article because 
it has received very detailed treatment in earlier numbers of this 
Review.' The various steps of the process are indicated in Table 11, 
which shows the separation frequency distribution of jobs directly 
affected by instability. 

' See especially articles on “‘ Labor turnover in the San Francisco Bay region,” MONTHLY LABor REVIEW, 


February, 1919, pp. 59-62; ‘‘Labor policies and labor turnover in the California oil-refining industry,” 
MONTHLY Labor REvIEw, April, 1919, pp. 47-51. 
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TABLE 11.—-SEPARATION FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF JOBS DIRECTLY AFFECTED 
BY LABOR INSTABILITY. 
























































Separated em- 
poi Equivalent full-year jobs in 
Ap- Corre- | each specified each group. 
prox- spond-| _ Period. Total 
imate) Mean| ing naeaber — 
num-| length/annual po Aver. 
ber of} of ser- |separa- —_ 73 Rat ave 
Length-of-service period. |weeks| vice | tion tise ied ate Aver. [Weekly 
in |(days).| rate Vane 5 ae v3 £p i EE 
per Total ane, by each - ; _ ane “oe 
num- | weekly | group. ume | full- | weekly} J 
riod. 1,000. ber. | num- ber, year | num- P 
ber. work-| ber. : 
ers.! ” 
| er 
(DY | (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) | (9) (10) 
One week and under... ..... 1 4 190, 250 70 | 570.00 | 2,280 6.247 | 5.5| 6.247 
Over 1 week to2 weeks...... 1 11 |32,182 | 346 | 346.00] 3,806 10.427 | 9.2] 10.427 
Over 2 weeks to 1 month.... 2 22 |15,591 | 485 | 242.50] 10,670 | 29.233 | 25.9 | 14.617 12.9 
Over 1 month to 3 months. . 9 60 | 5,083 | 641 | 71.22 | 38,460 | 105.370 | 93.2 | 11.708 10.3 
Over 3 months to6 = 13 135 | 1,7 240 | 18.46 | 32,400 | 88.767 | 78.6 | 6.828 
Over 6 months to 1 year-.. 26 274 332 | 153 5.88 | 41,922 | 114.855 |101.6 | 4.418 
Over 1 year to2 years. ...... 52 eS ee 72 1.38 | 39 456 | 108.099 | 95.7 | 2.079 
Over 2 years to 3 years...... Oh. BOO bedene ys 16 .S1 | 14,608 | 40.022 | 35.4 . 770 
Over 3 years to5 years...... 104 | 1,460 |....... 30 | .29 | 43,800 | 120.000 |106.2 | 1.154 





1 Based on a standard working force of 1,130 full-year workers. 


The items and relations involved in this table are, with the exee) 
tion of column (5), exactly the same as those in Table 8 in the earlicr 
article on labor turnover in the California oil refining industry * and 
the figures in the various columns are derived in exactly the same wa) 
the whole analysis resting as before upon the assumed mean lengt)i- 
of-service figures in column (2). 

The figures in columns (8) and (10) show the total number of jobs an’ 
the average weekly number of jobs (per 1,000 full-year workers 
which are affected by degrees of instability corresponding to the lengt! 
of-service period in which they fall. The “corresponding annu:! 
separation rates’’ shown in column (3) are based upon the mean lengt!: 
of service corresponding to the particularservice period. Thereappe: 
to have been 5.5 full-year jobs per 1,000 full-year workers affected |), 
a separation rate of 90,250 per 1,000, 9.2f ull-year jobs per 1,000 affec te! 
by a separation rate of 32,182, 25.9 full-year jobs per 1,000 affected | 
a separation rate of 15,591, 101.6 full-year jobs in each 1,000 affecte 
by a separation rate of 332, and so forth. If the total numbers o/ 
jobs affected are split up into weekly averages it appears that tho 
following numbers of full-year jobs per thousand, that is, 5.5, 9.2 
12.9, 10.3, 6.0, and 3.9 were represented, respectively, by annu:! 
separation rates of 90,250, 32,182, 15,591, 5,083, 1,704, and 332 px 
1,000 full-year workers. It would seem that although the highes' 
frequency of job replacement occurs naturally in the shortest servic. 
periods, yet the average weekly number of jobs affected per 1,000 is 
less in the one-week-and-under and the over-one-week-to-two-wee! ; 
groups than it is in the two following groups, the average weekly num- 
ber of jobs affected per 1,000 in the third and fourth groups beiny 
about twice as great as in the one-week-and-under group. 

1 MONTHLY LABOR Review, April, 1919, p. 48. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE retail price of food in the United States decreased two-tenths 
= of 1 per cent in October, 1919, as compared with September, 
1919.? 

Of the 43 articles for which comparison can be made during the 
month period, the following 18 articles increased in price in October: 
Eggs, 14 per cent; butter and raisins, 8 per cent each; rice, 5 per cent; 
salmon, sugar, and prunes, 4 per cent each; oranges, 3 per cent; 
fresh milk, and bananas, 2 per cent each; canned milk, rolled oats, 
corn flakes, macaroni, navy beans, and canned tomatoes, 1 per cent 
each. Cream of Wheat and tea increased less than five-tenths of 1 
percent. Flour, nut margarine, bread, and baked beans remained the 
same price as in September. 

The 21 articles which decreased were: Potatoes, 12 per cent; 
cabbage, 8 per cent; lard, 6 per cent; bacon, ham, and Crisco, 5 per 
cent each; pork chops, 4 per cent; round steak, chuck roast, plate beef, 
hens, and onions, 3 per cent each; rib roast, lamb, corn meal, and 
coffee, 2 per cent each; oleomargarine, cheese, canned corn, and canned 
peas, 1 per cent each. 

From October, 1918, to October, 1919, the retail price of food in- 
creased 4 per cent.! In the year period, the following ten articles 
decreased in price: Navy beans, 25 per cent; plate beef, 18 per cent; 
chuck roast, 12 per cent; sirloin steak and bacon, 9 per cent each; 
round steak and rib roast, 5 per cent each; lamb, 4 per cent; corn 
meal, 3 per cent; and pork chops, 2 per cent. During the year, the 
following articles increased in price: Prunes, 58 per cent; coffee, 56 
per cent; onions, 40 per cent; raisins, 35 per cent; rice, 24 per cent; 
salmon, 13 per cent; eggs, 12 per cent; cheese, 10 per cent; flour, 
butter, and potatoes, 9 per cent each; fresh milk, sugar, and tea, 8 
per cent each; lard, 6 per cent; hens and bread, 3 per cent each; and 
ham, 1 per cent. 





1 This is based on the retail cost of the following 22 articles of food, weighted according to the consumption 
of the average family: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, 
ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, OCT. 15, 1919, 
COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 1918, AND SEPT. 15, 1919. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 





















































Per cent of increase (+ ) 
e ° + . - Oet 
Average retail price on— 5, i019, is Ra 
Article. Unit. ” 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, Oct. 15, Sept. 15, 
1918. 1919. 1919. 1918. 1919, 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
I ng ee a uined Pound. ..... 41.0 40.9 29.8 —3 -% 
| RE AS Bete Diissecs ce 39.0 37.9 36.9 — 5 . 
as Pen aus cha | eee 32.3 31.2 30.6 — § - 3 
0 ESSE eee, ae on ae 27.9 25.3 24.5 —12 — 3 
ES anil airs dakawsde 6 46 ble ahins | ee 21.5 18.2 17.6 —18 — 
Sinn cokia geaeiw ages lad ae P| ebeaes 45.4 46.0 44.3 —2 —4 
Ss A a Se EPA | eee 57.9 55.6 52.8 — 9 ae § 
a, i aaa Ae A ets a ee 52.0 55.2 52.4 +1 
ET Rtn cctadackialiechercts- be nekt Oaks as 35.2 34.6 33.9 —4 9 
SR et ae ere Rbxe re? 39.0 41.4 40.3 + 3 = 3 
INNES os i linauMa pa to steaets | eS 30.9 33.6 34.8 +13 { 
ie a ee Quart....... 14. 8 | 15.7 16.0 +8 2 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened)...| 15-16 .0z. can.|.........- 16.5 7 ae a 1 
Gah EE ie Pound...... 65.1 | 65.7 71.1 +9 8 
BO ere eee. aaa "| AS SM Bae 42.8 eee 1 
Nut margarine. ...... tae Ee ES RSS Ee 35.8 4 9 Sey eee (1) 
Ee EY RE ee jee. OR 2405.21. 38.5 | 43.0 42.4 10 1 
Fins ae ee a eee al Tae 34.2 | 38. 2 36. 1 + 6 f 
RESIS d do Ne Se eas 39.5 jf) eee 
Bee BONeCtRYy GROEN, «<n 5 cn enceescs Dozen 64.1 | 63.2 72.0 -12 | " 
NS SRE Oe ea eS Bae Bee ee _ 2S eer Bs 
ES a ae Pound 2..... 9.8 10.1 10.1 + 3] (3 
go od aed oo ae eA. Pound...... 6.7 7.3 7.3 + 9 | (1) 
ne ccs Secs eures OO. benaae 6.8 6.7 6.6 — 3! -2 
oS a iN ae b= MD Jeune. Scatecdee 9.1 Bod teesedisedss ] 
EERE ARE Seay epee ae aes aS 14.0 SS | eae + 1] 
CT MOMS... ccencaccsen secs 28-02. pkg. >," 1 ae 25.1 Be Sithack cas gsd (3) 
Ee a eee RRP SSSR ae 19.4 ee a ae ae + 1 
Oe ie a Mate arayie haan Rte Cet 14.0 16.5 17.3 +24 5 
Fe SEP ee ha coat Pi eakch 16.7 12.4 12.5 —25 l 
knits ensitwe ce oenehn dee ae” 3.5 4.3 3.8 +9 —12 
ee Son, OS Sn aoa eek Cede Makin do 4.5 | 6.5 6.3 +4) 3 
es cis tins dns ode bo nw oclae stan . i Ee ee 4.9 SS ype — 8 
ns nan de deeb eneesia PR ideo cineten 17.1 _ Oy eae (1) 
RS os a dheceddee sys tabekads ____ NIE 3 pee apa 19.2 tf ee See — 1 
ON” a ee Ries (ES Eas 19.2 Ss 6 ES l 
Tomatoes, canned... .. SAE AS Papa 2g! were iad do alta: boi dle & 16.0 4 f ere l 
Sugar, granulated................. | Pound...... 10.6 11.0 11.4 +8 + 4 
- Ao BSS FE a aE Poe, -e ee 65.7 70.7 71.0 +8 (3) 
eas oto ants mane hos ihkethaanal | 30.5 48.8 7.5 +56 — 2 
Re vicecd ss Meotiatondera Fee do..... 18.3 28.0 29.0 +58 +4 
ig id is 5 Uk Wines nie Bap ‘ae do.... 15.5 19.4 20.9 +35 + 8 
i o0 ca vin caw Pewnanee ss Dozen.. A REPRESS. 38. 4 J OPES + 2 
re daikckec cdvacdmeees9cvepecde ones BOcthdegheecnecesha 53.9 BG fae nn denies: + 38 
22 weighted articles combined. .... | PEE Eh ED Ee Se Tee ke +4 (4) 
1 No change in price. 3 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
2 Baked weight. 4 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


For the 6-year period, October, 1913, to October, 1919, the increase 
for the 22 articles of food combined was 82 per cent. 

Lard shows the greatest increase, being 127 per cent higher than 
six years ago. Other articles which increased over 100 per cent were: 
Sugar, 107 per cent; potatoes, 111 per cent; corn meal, 113 per cent, 
and flour 121 per cent. 


[1826] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCT. 15 OF 
EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH OCT. 15, 1913. 













































































| Per cent of increase (+) of de- 
“ee : F + 1E crease (—) Oct. 15 of each 
Average retail price Oct. 15— specified year compared with 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15, 1913. 
| TL a | 

1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 
' ae ae <P a a aah. cee a wet loam 

Cts. | Cts. cts. | Cts. | cts, | cu.| Cis. | | 
Sirloin steak........... Pound. .| 25. 7} 26.2) 25.9) 27.6] 33.0) 41.0] 39 8| + 2] + 1] + 7+ 28/4 60+ 55 
ee =e ee do. ..| 23.3] 23.8] 23.3] 24. 7] 30.9) 39. 0} 36.9] + 2) (@) | + 6+ 33\+ 67\+ 58 
Os ER Se do. ..| 19.9} 20.6] 20.1] 21.2) 25. 7) 32.3] 30.6] + 4] +11 + 74+ 20/4 624 54 
CRE, Saxcncceseshsse< do. ..| 16. 4] 17.4] 16.5] 17. 4) 21.8) 27.9] 24.5) + 6] + 1] + 6'+ 33/+ 70+ 49 
PRE vascnenoccws |...-do...| 12.3] 12.8] 12. 2] 12.9) 16.5] 21.5] 17.6] + 4] — 1] + 5/4 34/+ 754 43 
Pork chops....:.------- |....do...]| 22.5] 22.9] 23.2) 24.7! 38.8] 45.4] 44.3] + 2] + 3] +104 72\41024 97 
RN TE kates snodahes ox do...| 27.8] 28. 7| 27.3} 29.8] 48.2) 57.9] 52.8) + 3] — 2] + 7/+ 73/4108 + 90 
Ham. ....----------+-+- |..--do...| 27.6) 28. 2] 26. 5) 33. 2) 42.6) 52.0) 52.4) + 2) — 4) +20+ 54/+ 884 90 
Pe Soe |....do...| 18.4] 19.3] 20.9} 22. 5| 31.6) 35. 2] 33.9] + 5] +14] +224 72/+ 914 84 
OE ee ee ree }....do...] 21.2) 21.5) 20. 5) 24.3) 31.2) 39.0] 40.3] + 1] — 3) +15+ 47\+ 844 90 
Salmon (canned).....-- Ser Re ere eee 19.8} 20. 4) 28.3) 30.9) 34.8).....]..... loc cee|-cocsloceschocene 
vii. ee Quart... -0 9.0} 8.8) 9.4) 12.7) 14.8) 16.0) @) | — 2) + 4+ 414+ 64+ 78 
Milk, evaporated (un- | 15-16 0z. |..... LmdibdhiageGhscaaebagesels so6a RR GER AE BERR Bl pers se 2 rl 

sweetened). can, | | | | | 
) ee Pound. .| 38.2) 37.4) 35.1) 41.8 50.8) 65.1) 71.1) — 2} — 8| + 91+ 33+ 70\+ 86 
Oleomargarine......... OS eee See ee ee Se Pe . = ROR | ee oe aa hess 
Nut margarine .........|.... ee” ee SR eee SS ae ee _ 2), SS ee Ee eee Pee Re 
eee ee do....| 22.4) 23.0) 23.0) 26.8) 34.8} 38.5) 42.4) + 3) + 3| +20 + 55+ 72+ RO 
oS oe > Oe |....do...] 15.9} 15.6} 14. 4] 23.1 31. 2) 34. 36.1) — 2) —10) +45\+ 96) 4+115|+127 
COR stak tke ktnnad - voce ee SS OR ed a Se SP Ne: 37. 5)..... Coens RR ESR Cpr ne 
Eggs, strictly fresh ..... Dozen. ..| 41.6} 39.0) 40.1) 45.8) 55.1) 64.1) 72.0) — 6) — 4) +10\+ 324+ 54\+ 73 
Eggs, Storage........... ES RE One! Sa SS. See Qa an | Tee = aa | Saas 
 ivccvpenes DOs cloadudinan eds i sthadinnes dinkasehl ath a SRS aR Neen! Weel ec 
ee do.2..| 5.6] 6.4) 7.0] 8.1] 9.9) 9.8] lo 1| +14) +25) +45'+ 77/4 75'+ 80 
7 ea .do...| 3.3) 3.7) 3.7) 5.1] 7.0) 6.7] 7.3] +12] +12) +55'+112/4+103|/+121 
Corm meal. ............. ....do...| 3.1) 3.3) 3.3) 3.5) 7.0) 6.8) 6.6) + 6) + 6] +13,+126|+119/+113 
Ca i oe ode cccces 8-oz. pkg/.....|..... ees eee ees hoe i Gee Oa pat ess lv salive 
Cream of Wheat.......-. 28-08. pkg)..... aaa ep Sie ae BERS | 5 ae ee ES GAG: Dees RN 
SE | RE Se ee ae ay ee _ ee ES RR OS Cieeks De 
DE irsekgessss ose ----o...{ 8.7] 8.8} 9.1] 9.1! 11.1) 14.0) 17.3] + 1] + 5! + 5)+ 28/+ 61/+ 99 
Beans, Navy..........-. ay “ist Se eae 7.9] 12.2! 18.9) 16.7) 12.5)... Saat Bell bs aihinihaned ae 
WS bn ncvanases ..--d0...| 1.8] 1.6, 1.6] 29) 3.1) 3.5] 3.8] —11] —11) +61/4+ 72/4 94/4111 
a aa Bar viet eel: Tae | 3.3] 4.7] 4.9) 4.5] 6.3/..... "i, Tage ‘belie Toe: tee 
CR ie te escccese Py ee Se Gel ee ey aees cei ce ae ee oe Bae yer ets 
Beans, baked.......... Nv” See Se Ba eee acta 7s ee RR? SE TET ss Lemna 
Corn, canned........ ea ee Bee Ease Spe Seer eae: | aoe Se GRR SRE ees eer? 
Peas, canned. .......... do SP ME TLS ee Spe Rape SE ee _— iisnanleccusncbaie 
Tomatoes, canned...... do.. ” — volewed s) & ae ae eee ee ee Pee 
: Sugar, granulated...... Pound 5.5) 7.2) 6.1) *8.2) 9.7) 10.6) 11.4) +31) +11) +49|+ 764+ 93/+107 
icceiieddb dates. * ..do...| 54.5) 54.7) 54.6) 54.6) 61.2) 65.7) 71.0) (3) | (@) | @ |4+ 124 21/+ 30 
SS Se do. 29.7| 29.6 29.9) 29.9 30. 5) 30.5) 47.5) (4) |+1/+ 11+ 3+ 3/+ 60 
Pai doh ose on 00 |....do. .--| 13.4] 13.5] 16.5] 18.3] 29.0).....].....]..... ae bie esse 
[ea ae ee ee AR | 12.5) 13.0) 15.0) 15.5) 20.9).....}.....]..... REA BREST. Seis 
oc den nnaces as gk eee. ney ied ushe ases Ba ea ee ee PE SAT ee ei 

Sees OE EE SR sao aes Leesed = 55.3}. | 

| | 
22 weighted articles |..........|.....]..... ESS eee — De Eee | + 2) — 1) +17/+ 50+ 75)+ 82 

combined. 

1 No change in price. 3 Increase of less than five-tenths cf 1 per cent. 
2 Baked weight. ¢ Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON SEPT. 15 AND ocr. 
15, 1919, AND OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918. 


[The relative price is the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month is of the average | 
for the year 1913.] 















































1919 Oct. 15— 
Article. Unit. . 
Sept.| Oct. | y913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 191 
on 15. | 
IE ST TEI RG Rack Palate 9 Pound..| 161 | 157] 101} 103] 103] 108 30; 1 
ees ee ee do....| 170] 165 104 107 | 104 1li 138 l 
I. cs nocbcadaccesepectcescachvest-epaes ct Sab 1. Aan) Sn). Sart) S004 S08) ie 
EE Sl ha. igs Vewedwacehaeastete |....do...| 158; 153] 103] 106] 101 | 108); 136 ] 
CE Raps Rea Pare |....do...! 150] 145] 102] 108 99} 106 | 136 1 
Ne Ok eke oe ee |....do....| 219} 211 | 107] 110] 110] 118} 185 ¢ 
STIS I ARAN CSE PF ae OE |...do..-| 206] 196| 103] 103] lol] 110! 178 
Tie ORGS RO Ie ae: MRE tee ....do...| 205} 195] 102] 105 99; 114] 159 
I se ata Fe fee ie ae a |..:.do..-| 194] 189] 100] 100 97] 114] 146| 1 
TLL eee a ee gies a, Quart...| 176| 180] 101} 101] 100] 105/| 143 
SE are 5 Oe Wi |. Pound..| 172} 186] 100 98 92! 109 | 133) 1 
SE REa das kabce deena ts dhceaten+end etree do....| 195 | 192] 101 | 104] 104] 122/ 158 | 
ASR ESE a eC I ....do...| 242] 228] 101 98 91 | 123} 198 | 
ee ne cba does Ke op | Dozen...| 183 | 209] 121] 113; 117] 182); 160} 
rhs aes» ad ne Doe olaamete an pie Pound!.| 177} 177] 100} 114] 124] 144] 176} 
Aiea PM Saeed Keccshstde dew Pound..| 221 | 221 99} 111} 113] 155] 214 | 
a tas a sa |.-..@0...1 2 220 103 109 | 168 117 232 | 
| SE i as ae ee ee Ee do...| 190] 199] 100] 101 104 105 128 | 
ee fe. ola le aww petal oe bac do....| 23 224 106 89 94 165 78 
ane > Se eenaeeniaE Soe) do....| 200] 207] 101] 132] 111] 149] 177 | 
ey eb RE a Raa eS do....| 130] 131] 100] 101] 100] 100] 113} 
SE Se et Se ke ee Ee REL AL [eran ? me 164 159 100 99 100 100 | 102) 
j | 
PO. Ene eee ' 188] 188] 104] 105] 103] 121] 157 
| | | | 











1 Baked weight. 
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Trend in Retail Prices of 22 Food Articles, Combined, by 
Months. 


The chart on page 166 shows the curve in the retail cost of 22 of the 
most essential foods,' for the United States, for each month from 
January, 1913, to and including October, 1919. The logarithmic 
chart is used because the percentages of increase or decrease are more 
clearly seen than on an arithmetic chart.2 The chart is the result of a 
weighted aggregate of actual prices in order that each commodity 
may have an influence equal only to its relative importance. The 
price of each commodity to be included in the aggregate for each 
month has been multiplied by a number representing the importance 
of that commodity in the average family consumption. These 
weighted products of the several commodities to be combined are 
added and computed as percentages of the aggregate, similarly 
computed, for the year 1913. The resulting index numbers show 
the trend in the retail cost of the several articles combined. 








1 See note on p. 161. 

3 For discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,’”’ by 
Lucius W. Chaney, Montuty Lasor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, The “Ratio” Chart, 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
June, 1917, 24 pages. 
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From September, 1915, there has been a steady increase in the cost 
of these 22 articles of food. In December, 1918, the cost of these 
foods was 87 per cent above the 1913 average. In January, 1919, 
there was a slight decline. February prices declined 7 per cent, but 
from that date until June the prices advanced. In June, there was 
a decline of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. July prices increased 
3 per cent. August prices showed a further increase of 1 per cént, 
which month became the high-water mark. In September there was 
a decrease of 2 per cent, and in October a decrease of two-tenths of 1 
per cent. The relative figure for both October and September was 
188. 


Retail Prices of Food in 50 Cities on Specified Dates. 


Effort is made by the Bureau to secure quotations on similar grades 
of commodities in all cities. There are, however, some local customs 
which must be taken into consideration when any comparison is made 
of the prices in the different cities. The method of cutting sirloin 
steak in Boston, Mass:; Manchester, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; and Portland, Me., differs from that in other cities. 
The cut known as “‘sirloin”’ in these five cities would be in other cities 
known as “porterhouse.”’ There is in these cities, owing to the 
methods of dividing the round from the loin, no cut that corresponds 
to that of ‘‘sirloin”’ in other cities. There is also a greater amount of 
trimming demanded by the retail trade in these cities than in others. 
This is particularly true of Providence, R. I. These, together with 
the fact that almost all the beef sold in these cities is of better grade, 
are the main reasons why the retail prices of beef in these cities are 
higher than in others. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOp 


[The prices shown in the tables following arecomputed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail! 
















































































Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. 

| aEPS penenegs ant, ieee Hl] _| 

Article. nit et. 15— Sept.! Oct. | — \Sept. Oct. 

l 15, | 15, |—— ee So 15, 

¢ ‘ 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 }1918 na v0 1913 | 1914 1917 so 80, 0, 

Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Crs. | Cts. | Cts. | Cta | Cts. 

Sirloin steak.............---- Pound.j 24.2) 26.3} 31.1] 40.0) 38. 7] 37.8) 23. 5) 21.8) 32.6) 45.8) 41.8) 39. % 
NS POTEET ..-d0....} 21.3} 22.9] 27. 8| 37.2) 35. 6} 34. 4) 22.0) 21.2) 31.5) 44.9) 40. 5) 38. 7 
Res ke ail tS hw.c aol ..-do.. 19. 7} 18. 5} 24. 1) 31.5] 28. 8) 27.9) 17.3] 18.4) 25.9) 35.6) 33.1) 31.5 
Chuck roast.................. ".-do....] 15.4} 16.4] 21.2} 26.7] 22. 5] 21.9} 15.3] 15.6) 22.0) 30.1] 26.9] 25> 
PMNS DOO. 5... 06.2 ccc cccese- .--do....| 9.6) 10.3) 15.7] 21.1) 17.2) 16.2) 12.6] 13.6) 16.9) 24.1) 20.9) 19.3 
aut in ckpsay eee SERN .-do. 25.0! 24. 5! 39.9} 46.3) 42.2] 41.7) 19.6) 19.0) 37.1) 47.2) 47.3] 43.2 
PDO sa citns sob dec ccscene sees: --do. 32. 2) 31. 3} 49. 0} 60.3} 60.2) 57.2) 22. 5) 25. 5) 45.7] 58.3) 52.3) 49. j 
Rol et Rp eal Likes Raa te. 4 --do....| 30. 8] 30.0} 43.9) 54.9) 55.4) 53.8) 28.5) 31.0) 47.7) 58. 5) 60. 4) 56. 8! 
a ee 8". oS Ssh geld .-do....| 20.2] 20. 3] 31. 6] 40.0} 38. 0} 36.1) 18.0) 18. 5) 33.3) 40.2) 35.8) 34. 5) 
Hems...-.-.---+++++-++++++++* --d0....} 20.8) 21.2} 33.7] 38.3) 38.6] 40.0) 20.8) 21.5) 32. i 44.4] 45.4] 43.0) 
Salmon (eanned)...-.....-.--- ae ee ee nie 24. 6 26.8) 27.0) 28.2).....]..... 25.4) 27.9) 29.9] 32. 5] 
PE oosccc ni das cicacen Quart. .| 10.6) 10.6) 15.9) 20.0) 22. 5) 22.5) 8.7] 8.7 11.7) 16.0) 15. 5] 16.0) 
Milk, Laeeerred (unsweet- | (?)--..-/..-.-/-----|-----/..+-- 17.2 | 17.4).,...]..-.- WeR jes-e-} 16.1) 16.1) 

ened). ; 

SE ES ere nee Pound.| 39.0) 38.8} 55.1) 64. 5) 68.2) 74.1) 38.8) 38.5 53.8 67.8 68.4) 72.1 
Oleomargarine...........---- 220. 202} ..- chew cefoeescfeccee 8 ee ees eee peere 40. 4| 40.8 
Nut margarine............-.- hr sek iuhelaestabine oie oben ew eS ae Cee aoe Se 35.7} 36. 2! 
CMe hat ow teicen dp de ss ..-d0....| 25.0) 25.0) 35. 5) 40.0} 41.3) 39.9} 23.3] 23.3] 36.0) 40.4) 43.3) 42. 8) 
Ee ere ---G0....} 15.4) 15.3) 31.9) 35.1) 37.3) 35.1) 14.8} 14.8) 32. 6) 34.2) 37.7) 34.1) 
I ake oe ES RS eae ee Ser § RS Bee ee Oe snww ad Seely 34.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........- Dozen..| 34.1) 32.9) 48.2] 58.5) 58.1) 64. ' 36. 3 i. 51.9) 63.9) 59.4) 65. 5) 
Kol aes oe en EE eee ee ee PE PO eats Secaee ay. 7 
one BASS EY # i ee ee ee ae 5 > | ae See eee hat 8.1) 8.2 

on SRR RAP PBT 2 -.do.8 5.9| 6.0) 10.2) 10.0] 10.0] 10.0) 5.5) 5. 7| 9.2} 9.7) 9.6) 9. 
Flows fa i ES eae GB --do..--| 3.5) 3.7) 7.2) 6.8) 7.3) 7.2) 3.2] 3. 7) 7.0 7.0) 7.5) 7 
TS Sass ra --0.+-.} 2.7) 2.8 5.9) 5.7] 6.1 wn 2.6 2. 5) 6.4/ 6.5) 6.0, 5.8 
Corn flakes................... ‘yy ene ee ees AA Pe 14.2] 14.0].....]..... Ete ep 13.2) 13.1 
Cream of Wheat.............- ‘gf BEE RO Fe SE Eee —* § ">: a Bee MPa po 23. 4| 23.4 
SINE 225 Liked kin dnnanoace ee RA REE eae PSY 20. 3| oe SRS ee ELOY pte 17.9) 18.¢ 
ES Sa aes -do....| 8.6} 8.6) 10.8) 14.5) 16.7/ 17.0, 9.0) 9.0) 11.2) 13.7] 17.0) 18. 
Beans, NAVY ..--........2...- ee ee Pee 18.8) 18.3 ae 15.0 RAT EM Fee: 18.7} 18.0) 12.7} 12. 2 
SUNGUEG 265451. .s-s-ssuees~ ---G0....} 2.3} 1.8 3.8) 4.7) 5.7) 5.0 1.8} 1.7) 3.0) 4.2) 4.0) 3.8 
SEs sins wevcadoccescccsecss eee eee eee 5.9 5.7) 8.6) 8.4).....)..... | 5.5) 5.0) 6.5) 5.5 
Sa aes eg? TERE PRE Ae eee 6@- 4628). .2i0 ee ee! Pe 4.4) 3.8 
Beans, baked........<......- REE RRR BEBE GPR, MaRS: T&S ek pees Nese aeee 15.7| 16.1 
PE Oe rer 06. swe Pe A ee ea Rae “f) % Bat Bee a SER 19.3} 19. 1) 
i eee SO, debaultiencctiebaip eS caloaees a Xk ers pe Se Cae 18. 8} 18. 
Tomatoes, canned...........- oo ROSES Se GRE ree SS te = Se pray Seer, cas 14. 7} 14. | 
Sugar, granulated Rika sents Pound.| 5.8} 7.6) 10.4 10.5) 11.6) 11.8) 4.9) 6.7| 9.2] 10.4] 10.8} 10. 
DMG Hane Gk codes + <decadess .--40....| 60. 0} 60.0) 79.6) 89.2] 88.9) 87.1) 56.0) 56.0) 63.4] 71.8] 72.4] 73.( 
Coffee Dedibtebevedescascaseasin .--d0....| 32.Q) 33.0) 29.4) 30.8] 49.3) 49.8) 24.4) 24.4) 27.7] 28.6) 45.1 45. 0) 
BNIB s Gaikdnceseccenseenasen ee en ee ee 17.9) 18.1) 22.2) 25.3}.....]..... 16. 5} 17.8} 29.1) 29. 5 
i 6 inh 6 <nwbdunde sinc k ree | ee Rs ee ee 16. 8.0} 19. 4) - 1 Bd Bet 14. 6} 15.6} 19.3) 21.9 
eh ncaa a ddeaticnunne py DOPE TERS RE, eae: 29. 7 gee OE Be. AS 81. 5} 33.5 
| REE ORT SPS: kee FE SR Panes | mead OE Mies iothodscal xs ashton 59.2) 59.1 

















1 The steak, for which prices are here 
in this revort but in this city it is call 





uoted is known as “‘porterheuse” in most of the cities included 


“sirloin” 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 














*| 1913 | 1914 | 1917] 1913 | 1929-1919. 
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dealers. Assome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations variesfrom month to month ] 


ON OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND SEPT. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD ON 





































































































































Chicago, Il. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Article. Unit. Oct. 15— Oct. 15 | 
: Sept.| Oct. - Sept.| Oct. 
15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 929-| 1919-1 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1929. 1919. 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
CE ER Pound ./24.8 |26.8 |30.6 |37.6 |38.4 |36.6 |25.4 [25.4 130.7 136.6 |388.7 |37.6 
eS ere a for aN (21. 6 |23.8 {27.3 |34.3 (34.1 {32.5 [22.9 |22.6 |28.8 |34.1 135.6 |34.5 
ER ee eae Wee 20.1 21.9 (24.7 /31.3 |30.7 |28.9 |18.7 |19.6 |23.2 |28.1 |28.8 |28.3 
0 OOS ee -. do... 15.8 |17.9 [21.3 |27.6 |26.1 124.3 |16.9 |17.3 [21.1 [26.0 |24.9 |24.3 
PE i cchanvaccscsevsnne ** .do....(12.0 13.0 (16.5 |20.8 }19.2 [17.0 |12.2 |12.3 |15.8 |19.9 |17.6 |17.4 
thls cab sdanieie ..-d0..../21.0 [20.5 [35.8 |39.0 |43.9 |41.0 |23.0 (22.6 |38.7 |42.3 |47.2 |44.9 
> SORES ee eee .-do..../32.7 {32.7 |47.5 |59.3 |58.6 |54.6 [28.1 |29.9 [46.8 155.7 152.6 |49.8 
Oe ES eee PB .do....|32.0 |33.9 |43.9 |52.0 |57.9 [54.0 [35.7 |35.0 |43.6 |55.3 [59.6 [56.2 
I BEE Oe ee Fe ae .--d0..../19.8 [19.9 |31.4 {32.3 (34.1 |33.1 |18.7 [20.0 130.6 /33.0 |35.2 |31.6 
ES es ee ey ee ota’ clk: 19.3 |27.1 |33.7 ie 33.1 {20.9 |21.1 |31.7 |38.1 |41.4 (39.2 
Salmon (canned).............|..- ee eee Cee 30.0 {30.6 |34.7 |34.9 |...../..... 27.0 |29.9 |33.0 /35.0 
CE EE EES eee ae -| 8.0 | 8.0 {12.9 |12.9 {15.0 |15.0 | 8.0 | 8.0 {12.0 /14.0 |15.0 [15.7 
Milk; ae (unsweet- | (1). rt EGE Ee Bee G.S TAS bvdcslewcsclenvad | ipa 16.8 |16.8 
ene 
Dalek dhncaiweteues duns Pound .|35.4 |34.0 |48.7 /61.5 co. 17.8 |39.2 |38.6 153.0 165 1 (64.8 '73.8 | 
Oleomargarine............... ‘rhemnea wake eS ee biveons See 7) ee yea t 43.3 |43.7 | 
Nut margarine............... Gal ee roe | oe ss. 7 33.4 |.-2.0]--+..|-- +0. | L ecidid 35.6 [35.3 
SS SP A Se |...do..../25.7 |25.0 |36.8 |39.5 |44.8 [44.4 [24.0 |24.5 |35.0 |36.7 |43.2 |42.4 
PERG Fuse mbenansesvevekebes do..../15.0 |15.1 |29.9 |33.2 {36.3 [34.6 [16.4 /16.0 [31.8 |34.3 |37.7 [36.2 
a STE ee Or ee 1E YS SES OE ee ae A ON fo ....|39.5 |38.4 
a pad sddivubnele ateners wees 30.1 |46.9 ™ 56.1 165.6 |42.7 me ha 0 ‘om 64.0 175.8 
, Storage................. 22 GO. ..-|.0020/-ceeeleoeee Jess | estes DBD fo nce cles cccleecselesesclocses 61.5 
aued oats TEAS ee ee i Ra Gee: ae ey Le ke) Sa ee ee eee ae 
EE ee ree, oe . -do.? 6.1 | 6.2 {10.5 |10.2 (10.0 |10.7 | 5.6 | 5.7 | 9.9 {10.0 [10.0 | 9.7 
oo SE Re Perna |...do....| 2.9 | 3.4 | 6.6 | 6.4 | 7.1 | 7.1 | 3.1 | 3.6 | 7.1 | 6.7 | 7.2] 7.4 
Da cnendccedbatecsece -do....| 2.8 | 2.8 | 7.1 | 6.7 | 6.8] 6.7 | 3.0] 3. 7.3 | 6.6 | 6.3 | 6.5 
SR arc ccccutsnnescss ye Pee Dae ee Adena 12.9 | RE eee es 14.2 (14.2 
Cream of Wheat.............. eS een ARES S| SSS Fy) fy See Beem See ee 24.4 124.4 
I Gok we wowa neds én'ene Se: F oer ea Sere _* & oF ° Oe a ee —_— 18.6 |18.6 
Ae Baas s akistrmiesnhad 6 ivan lead do..../ 9.0 | 9.0 |10.3 }13.9 [15.4 |16.6 | 9.0 | 9.5 [11.1 {14.4 |16.9 [18.0 
Beans, Mavy....---.-.-.---.-- Se ae ee 118.6 |16.3 |12.1 |11.8 |...../..... 19.1 [14.7 /12.6 |11.9 
Ee ee a do....| 1.7] 1.3 | 2.8} 2.7 | 4.4 | 3.4)1.9] 1.4] 3.2] 3.4] 5.0] 4.1 
RS ee Ae ee SE RE ES G3 2:65 6.3 1D. 9b: cccdivecas 5.0 | 3.81 5.5] 5.6 
CODDAgS..... 202 eecccccccceees|..- do....| pecsckences ecccclore.. 5.3 | 4.5 |.....]---.. a ar 6.2 | 4.7 
EE ae a ae eae wy Pe 16.6 {16.6 |..... 5... eS aes 16.3 {16.3 
CEMMNGGeccccceccccsscccs ocacadlecccabeecedieeaditeons ak RS Se ee eee eee 19.7 |18.9 
Peas, canned....... a , Se ey es eee FG SS Oe ee eee oe 18.9 [18.6 
Tomatoes, canned............ ae eS SF Oe Seat Oe) 8) ee See Oe ie 16.6 }16. 2 
Sugar, granulated BEE Ee Pound .} 5.2 | 6.6 | 8.8 |10.0 |11.3 |12.4 | 5.5 | 7.4] 9.7 {10.1 |10.9 [11.0 
Deke E ecthacencs eked dness ..-do..../55.0 [55.0 [57.3 |60.7 (63.7 (63.7 |50.0 |50.0 |56.6 (66.1 [72.8 |73.8 
ST ee . -d0....|30.7 |30.0 (28.5 |28.9 144.5 /44.4 |26.5 |26.5 |29.1 |29.8 |49.4 |49.3 
diotddus Spits adebecieculagal do....|.....|..-.-/16.1 [18.2 (29.9 (28.9 |.....]...../16.5 [17.9 [24.9 |29.4 
SE Sa eS joe DO.cce].oece|-- 000 fh4.5 [15.4 —- S'S) aa ee 14.3 {15.0 {20.7 {22.1 
Ee ee epee et en oe ee Se 3.6 135.6 |..... aon A. gew'sies wad 145.0 |46.0 
QRMMG IB. c 0 .ccceccceeseescceee |-77UOeeee| pees |rotee|eeees | poved 4s. 8 52. Bb ote obed dan — eae (53.4 (57-8 
} 
115-16 ounce can. ? Baked weight. 3 &-ounce package. 
[1834] 
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Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD on 
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Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. | 
it. Oct. 15 t. 15 
Article. Unit et. 15— Sept.| Oct. Oct. 15— Sept.| Oct. 
15, | is, 15, | 15, | 
1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 2929 | 1949} 1913] 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 1929 | 1919 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cis.| Cis. 
Sirloin steak -} 23. 6] 23.0) 29.3] 36. 1) 38.7] 36.0) 21 5) 23.6] 27. 1) 32.9) 32.3} 31.7 
Round steak -| 21. 6] 22.3} 28.0} 34. 5] 36. 6] 34.0) 19.0) 20 0) 24.6) 30.1) 29.3) 29. 2 
Rib roast ...... -| 18. 8} 19. 5| 23.8) 28. 6] 30. 6) 28 9) 18. 4) 19. 5) 23.3) 29. 6) 28. 6) 28. 3) 
RE Ad ain ss ccueddsass 16. 4) 17. 5} 21. 7] 26.6) 27. 4) 25.7] 15.5; 14.9) 18.3) 23.2) 21.7) 22. | 
Plate beef... 12.1} 12.8] 16.0} 20.0) 19.3) 18.1) 11.2) 13.0) 15.5) 19.1) 18.5) 18.2 
Pork chops.. 21.2) 21.3} 37.0) 40.2) 45.2) 41.7) 25.0) 25.5) 40.1) 49.1) 46.4) 47.2 
. 2 eapeeieeer diabiade dated do....| 28.6} 29.3) 47. 2) 56.0) 56.8) 54.0) 30. 4) 32.8) 50.3) 64.1) 59.1) 55.: 
hn idtntene cridbectnidess dee -do....| 29.0] 29.8] 43.6} 51.6] 55. 4) 52. 7) 26.0) 28. 4) 42.5 = 52.7] 49 
IH ntensavehsacdeabs cleat .-do....} 19. 5} 20.0) 31.9 34. 2} 36.7] 34.0} 21.0} 21. 7} 31. 4] 39. 2} 36.7) 3s 
Pecndinhcsap sindceasesens ---G0....| 18.8) 18.8) 27. 2) 32.0) 38.6 nan 21.0) 22.8 ae 38.9) 42.1) 43.5 
Salmon (canned)............. SS ee een ee 27.7) 28.3) 35.1) 37.4 a 30. 4 34.2 35.8) 36.¢ 
8 Se Quart..| 7 7.0} 11.0) 12.0) 13.0) 13.0) 9.5) 9.8) 13.2) 15.7 16. 0} 18.5 
eeaanae (unsweet- | (2) --.-- Pah SS OEE h mp XG Oe PS ees eS Say 16.3) 16. 
ened). 
Ph dheanandieccteiéedha Pound .| 35.0} 35.3} 49.9) 63.1) 63.9) 71.98] 37.5) 36.5) 51.9) 65.6) 65.7) 71 
Oleomargarine..............- aay ~ ee (ee Qe Rees eee 4 eR eae ees ee eee 44.5) 43. 
Nut margarine..............- . oe Ree © oe ae eee ON ee ee ee --.--| 36.3) 36.1 
SE ediven an. dusinecsmenhe<ed .-.-d0....| 22.0) 22.3) 36.9) 41.0) 42.8) 42.0) 21.4) 22.8) 35.0) 39.9) 43.0) 42./ 
nnd dditneus Camnndey tne ase ..-do....| 15.8) 16.3) 31.5) 34.9] 38. 4) 36.3) 14.9) 14.6) 30.1) 34. 4] 38. 5) 35. : 
Di pak ebhhacagedesceknient eS Qa TERS AE. Egy ee ME Bes Se ..-| 38. 9} 39 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........- Dozen..} 35.0) 32.3) 48.2) 54.3) 52.8) 65.1) 34.3) 32.6] 46.9) 59.3) 58.1) 62.: 
Eggs, storage................- MOchechéiese we See Se 55. 8i..... A SISe Tee fe 57.2 
RRS he sonal Mey pau ale 8.5{ 8.4]..... ‘ol Rie weer ee 
tt eeah dedscdanaben ay --do.3..| 5.7] 6.2) 9.9} 9.2} 10.0) 10.0] 5.0) 5.3) 8.7) 9.6) 9.1) 9.2 
dats ona chdonnesee-ton --do.-.| 3.0, 3.6] 6.9] 6.6) 7.4) 7.4] 3.8) 3.9) 7.9) 7.3) 7.4] 7.5 
GR enc dcccscccuctiesens ---GO.e.-| 3.7] 3.6] 7.8) 6.7] 6.3) 6.7] 2.9! 3.0] 7.2) 6.8] 6.1] 5.8 
i ecccdsccescscndua i SE En See Pena ae ee ee SP Oot 14. 2} 14.1 
Cream of Wheat.............. Rustewlenesdieensdl-ousdlences  & bf Re ae en ee 24.9) 24.5 
enh odheccccceccceseds Tk i a RR TG £3 tl eet See Oe ee 13.1} 11.4 
Rh indatebdeddhdpbas 4dinnd 45a oe | SEF . 9.5} 11.4] 14.6) 16.7) 17.6] 7.5) 7.5) 10.0) 12.3) 15.2) 14.5 
BN TOUT oc cceccect sccces sta Dcanhoss clocked, Sat Ban BL. 2h 32.G..ccks wnes 17. 6} 16.3) 11.3) 11.4 
EE ne .--40....} 1.6 1.4) 2.7) 3.0) 4.3) 3.4 2.1) 2.3) 4.1] 4.3) 5.5) 5.0 
Onions eee eee ee ee rere sreeeseeee -*-0 Ocece seeeetleeeee 4.7 3.7 6.2 6. 2 eee eteee 4.5 4.5 5.7 5. v 
SD cagadescaneguconcoess pin betonddhanesensdlesuau fg. Re ee ee eae 4.7| 5.0 
Beans, baked...............- PF) ctapadiicina do a ‘ely dare 8 8 8 BRON Se ees ee 17. 4] 17.¢ 
ip WEBER EEwWitec ee cee eseoessosse (5) -cccee eee eee elem wml 17.9 18.2 ween ele eww ele ew mele mw ee 17.4 17.6 
Peas, canned.......... oiiiieita | ae Tee oe. See er, 5 fe Pe ee eee Soe 18.7] 18.4 
Tomatoes, canned............ SS BOER GORE ORS alee! | & §. 8 SG Mee Reed gees 14.9} 14.9 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound.| 5.5) 6.8) 9.1) 10.6) 11.1] 11.8) 5.1) 7.2) 9.9) 10.4) 10.9) 10.9 
RE bones ove davcencese sem .--40....} 50.0} 50.0) 58.4] 64.5) 68.7) 68.2) 62.1) 62.1) 62.5) 64.1) 68.2) 67.1 
Ginbhadeccadodencsecceosas ---0....) 27.5) 27.5} 26.3) 26.8) 47.5) 47.1) 25.0) 25.0) 26.9) 27.4] 43.3) 42.5 
SN nbs dda duccoeeRhecen pl ccd onn cate amie’ 16. 5] 15.6) 26.0} 29.9].....}..... 17.7} 18.1} 34.0} 33.3 
Rs Nada dweandoneat nies a ER Kee 14.8} 15.0) 18.8} 20.8).....]..... 16.3} 15.4] 18.6) 19.2 
SND na Bic caw aire atone sae i; Sk ME oe eS! Pere PEE MMs Able cdethedesdlecese 20.0} 25.0 
ME rnantovassccsocedneses padDdablecs dobpcavele vselesoss 56.5) 57/9]..... Lahti sepals oy at 66. 8] 65.0 
. ._1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
[1836] 
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St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
Unit. Oct. 15— Oct. 15— | 

Article. Sept.) Oct. Sept. Oct. 

15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

1913 | 1914] 1917] 1918] 1929.) 1929.) 1913 | 1914} 1917! 1918 | 1929.) 1919 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts. .| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cis. 
dln So acnsgennod Pound .| 26. 0} 26. 0} 30. 8} 37. 5) 36. 6) 34.5) 21. 4) 20. 7| 23. 6) 32. 2) 30.0) 29.5 
MIMI. 6. de ceceacbosnlane O...| 24.3] 24.3} 30. 1) 36. 7] 36. 1) 34.4) 19. 7] 20. 0} 23.1) 31.8) 28. 7] 28.5 
DD, hss cabetb anndel as do...| 19.5} 20. 0} 25. 6} 30. 4) 29. 2} 29.5] 21.3] 21.7] 23 2} 30.5) 29. 2} 28.6 
Sem SO006.. 5.5... nccscece-s}-oe do...| 15.6) 15.9} 20. 6} 25.9} 21.9] 21.3] 15. 2) 15.5} 16.2) 23.7] 20.7) 20.4 
PED BORE bn cbicccccseaseress |-+-do..-| 11.9) 13,1) 16.6) 21.1) 18,1) 17.7) 14.2) 14.7) 15, 7| 21.6) 17.7 16.9 
Pork chops...........2.0..2-- | do...| 19.8) 21.3} 37.4] 42.3] 42.0] 39.7] 24.2] 25.3) 36.3) 44.4] 48.61 43.0 
Oe i SNES ERB, I do...| 26.9) 26.0) 48. 6| 54.4) 52.0) 49. 4] 34.4) 35.0) 51.9) 61. 2) 63.71.59. 2 

Le, 2 obi deo tadwaelade do. ..| 27.3) 27.5) 45.6) 53. 7| 58. 2| 54. 0} 34. 0| 34. 0} 47. 5) 56.5) 58.7] 57 
EES gpratrmeRe Revi do...) 18.3) 19.3} 30.8} 32.0) 33. 7| 31.1] 16.7] 18.3) 30.6] 34.2) 33. 2} 32.4 
OS TR RRC FS Aa: weak 16. 8 17. 8| 27.5] 32.3) 33.6) 32.8] 24.5) 24.5) 31.5] 43.7) 46.3) 47.3 
Salmon (canned).............|--. PR ep oe 28, 4] 31.8] 33.0) 33.4).....|..... 24.9] 27.5) 30.0) 31.6 
MS «A idles cb insndann | Quart../ 8.8) 8.8) 13.2) 14.2) 16.0) 16.0) 10.0) 10.0) 12.1] 14.0) 14.0) 14.2 
Milk, evaporated (umsweet- | (')....- .....|..-.2|/---+-/----- 15. ‘ 7 TESA EM DEE 15. 0} 15.1 

en 

MS Eis odadbuct sea | Pound. 37.9) 36.0) 52.6) 65.3) 64.4) 72.1 40. 0) 37.9) 54 5) 70. 0) 70. 2) 7: 
Oleomargarine...............|... GD c 2 clecvcdtidnnclesccelecove 39. 2} 39. 9)..... | puduchebecabibices 37. 3). 38. 
Nut margarine............... oe ee ee 35. ‘| ER Be Ps Re 37. 3 35.4 
SE Ub, hiviceaaddebcdeed ..do...| 19.5} 21.7) 36.9] 39. 8) 42.3) 40. 7| 21.0) 20.0) 31.6) 37.5) 43.3) 44. 7| 
ESR AIRE ae do...| 13.1] 12.6] 29.3] 31.7) 31.7) 32.2} 18, 0| 17.7| 30 2| 33. 7| 39. 7| 37. 4| 
REN b ars ov sons voce cscececces fone O@e < <li nce dlcnccaivgsowlsdaes AS eS Oe ere 42. 0) 38. 5) 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... | eer 31.0, 28.5) 46.0) 56 , Hh 60, 3| 56 ‘ "7 60, 8| 75.6} 71.6) 79. i 
NINDS ieiewaccovenwowelser Diiawl.  ntsbedoudbagncbceten = ' Se a BEARS NORMA far? 60. 7 
Wii tids aeie tims Go" 2 es ree eee Oe Pt S ° ar Ve eee ee 8.2) 8.6 
ELS... Setiss hake tecstags do.?. .| 5.6} 6.0) 10.5} 10.0) 10.0, 10.0, 5.9 6.0, 9.3) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 
RNS oi abi cack ahbhevkoueh-o do...| 2.9) 3.4] 63) 6.4) 68 6.8 3.4, 3.9 64) 7.1) 71) 7.1 
|S RS ee eee oe: do...| 2.5 2.6) 6.6 6.0 “i 5.7) 3.5 3.8 7.4, 7.4 e au 
i Sen | ee eS a oe ee eS & dee RAE Rete? Sees 14,1] 14.2 
Cream of Wheat ............. | EM ages ee. bnaad EF Y See ames eee Rete 24.6) 24.7 
EE 0 55 opuesiscacesctcese Pound ....... adecsloceosiesee- 18,3) 18.2... -)..-- 200-0 2)eeees 15. 2} 14.7 
I RNR, CARE Bec do...| 8.2} 8.7] 10.6) 13.8) 16.5) 16.9) 8.5) 8.5) 10.5) 14.1) 15,1) 15.3 
db cubadghises seebdceved |. 2cGO.s <|ccccclecece] 1&3 15.5 12.5 11.9).....]..... 17.7) 15.0 ~7 10, 

| 

a ee b Sint | 1.9] 16 29] 3.2) 42 3.7, 1.8] 17) 3.1] 23) 3.2) 3. 
RES SARI RE sete RR a dO..-/seeeeleeeee| 47) 44) 5.8) 61).......... 3.2} 2.7) 4.1) 4. 
| A ee cee ae ER eS Pe eee 51) 4.3)..... oe SS oS a, 
Beans, baked................. Se | ey Waa Tepe re Ty ah ee WHE SRE 18.9) 18.4 
Corn, canned...... gleweadyins 1) nsnBalowsdsiadvsedtesess Lacey gt Re ee eee 18. ‘ 18.7 
| 
ere Pi cadet tn cdbltens Elevesleckau J & * Ae Seen | ROS are 18.3} 17.9 
Tomatoes, canned............ PAS viwra Pe Sy RE Pee 14. 1) 14 5)..... BSS Be Ae 14, 5} 13. 3) 
Sugar, granulated ............ Pound .| 5.3) 6.4) 8.9) 10.9) 11.2) 12.8 5.4) 6.7) 8.2) 10.4) 10.5) 10.5) 
DEN Ei dG. tpewcnegaseechy -tons do...| 55.0} 55. 8} 62. 8) 69. 8) 73.8} 73.1) 50.0) 50.0) 53.4) 55.9) 58.1) 59. 5) 
ey Sina Be sae cara cdipswctene do...| 24.4] 24. 8} 28.3) 27.7] 46.5} 45. i 32. 0} 32. 0) 30.3) 30.7) 45.1) 45. 3) 
RE Rae es ee Lads oe ee) nr 17.3] 19.6} 27.9] 30.2).....]..... | 15, 2} 16.6} 23, 1] 23. 6) 
CG Ls ccksvnasduthasece a “ae ee Mage 16. 7] 17.3} 19. 5} 21.3)...../..... 14. 3} 13.9} 17, 8) 18.3 
anes gate BS AR gtr: Loge: gar: i me Cpe lepeed mes aes 42. 0} 46. 0 
SD Suliecnnpcwerissesdeaen |--+do ne ey Se ee ioe “7 RE RY ad OE Re 55. 5) 54. 2 
! j t | 








1 15-16 ounce can. 2 Baked weight. 4% 8ounce package. 428-ounce package. 5 No. 2can. 
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OCT. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND SEPT. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Concluded. 







































































Seattle, Wash. Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 15— | Oct. 15— 

Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

15, 15, 15, 15, 

| 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 21% | 191% | iors | yore | y017 | gorge | 192% | 1919. 

Cts. Cts. Cts Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
24.3} 23.0; 26.71 36.7 36.3 36.0/ 27.41 28.0) 35.01 51.4 49. 6 48.8 
20.7} 20.81 25.1) 35.4 33. 7 33.4 23.5) 25.1) 33.7] 48.4 45. 6 44.4 
19.3} 19.0) 22.5) 31.3 f 29.3} 20.7) 21.7] 27.81 40.2 37.2 36.8 
16.0} 15.0) 181) 26.1 22.7 22.5, 17.3) 18.1) 24.31 35.3 30. 6) 29. 6 
13.0) 121) 15.3) 21.6 18.3 18. ‘ 12.7; 14.1) 191) 25.5 18.3 18.9 
24.3) 23.51 40.0) 49.5 50. 0 48.9 23.5] 24.1) 41.5) 52.3 52. jl 49.8 
2.5, 33.8 49.01 62.0 63. 2 61.5) 27.1) 28.1) 949.7) 58.4 55. 7| 2.6 
30.0, 31.3) 43.1) 55.3 59. 0 58.1} 30.0| 30.6 43.81 56.2 59. 8 58.4 
17.7] 17.6, 928.7) 35.9 33. 2 32.3, 19.1) 20.4, 36.0) 43.8 38.6 33.4 
24.3) 21.C] 27.1] 38.5) 42.6 42.8 22.5) 22.3 32.5) 45.31 46.0 45.8 

_ 
ak dees ool 7.7 31.1 34. 0 ae ee See 23.6} 33.1 32. 3) 33.0 
9.7 9.3} 12.0) 14.7 15.0 15.0 9. 0| 9.0| 14.01 17.0 5. 0} 18.0 
Seo en eee 15.5 ye) iBanAe iigbe'e aieen teninae or 16.1 
| 40.0 39.44 546 70.3 71.0 73.9 40 3 38.9 53.41 68.9 68. 4) 74.1 
Beso) OS: Bee 39. 0 40. : ee. | Wirvindlsdptecstindeteeed 42, ' 43.0 
pee LR Pee a ee 36.7 oe LS GS SO tenintal 36.2 35.3 
22.7, 22.4 31.23 36.3 43.7 43.0} 23.5) 23.5 35.11 37.9 43. 5) 42.8 
17 16.2} 30.1) 34.0 40.7 38.5) 15. i 14.3) 31.81 35.0 38. 5) 35.6 
eo ee $4005 ei incceees 42. 6 So Ee Peer ee Se See 39. 5) 37.2 
50 54. 2 rt 71.6 74.7 82. 5) ? ai 54. 6 68. 6 65.9 i ey 
| uae EO Se Beer, eee 64.8)........ EO eee See sdiae ee 
Pee). LS eee See 8.7 pal Coeeree Cote Coreen beeeeeeey 10. 0 10.3 
5.2 6.0 10. 4) 10.3 11.5 11.5 5.7 5. 7 10.1 10. 3) 10.0 10.1 
2. 9 3.3 6. 0) 6.6 6.4 6.6 3. 8 4.2 7.5 6.9 7.8 7.8 
*" 3.4 7. i om 7.4 7 | 2.7 2.8 6.2 5.9 5.8 5.6 
a) ee ee eee 14.9 oS Se sieidi 13.8 13.9 
os. (Oe ee eS 27.1 Seth. Maines vdisenanadianaseee 24.7 24.6 
Pe Oe ee eee 16.3 _) Se ee ee eae 21.1 19.9 
7.7 8.6, 10.9 14.5 17.5 18. 1 9.4 9.4, 11.5] 13.3] 17.3 18.2 
osetia Pee Be OT son 12.0} il 1 gece aaa 20.1} 15.9 13.0 12.6 
| 
1.4 1.5 2.3 2.7 3.3 3. 0) 2.0 1. 6) 3.1 3. 8) 4.2 3.9 
ap eee wel 1. 0 4. 2) 5.6 Ree Oe 5.4 4. 4) 6.8 6.6 
Ley SS Se ln awcesal 5. 2 OU S22 IS aeee TP 6.1 5.2 
af AS SSS Te apres 21.7 21. 5). ES FEN Meee 14.8 14.9 
dnd eRe odinatcs chthinawcess | 20.1 et eye 19.8 19.1 
esol VT Be 20.7 fe ee Ce a 19.1 18.6 
ys SS EE Nese 16. 9 5 RO See era? 16. 7 16.8 
6. 4| 7.3 10. 8) 10.8 10. 9) 5.1 6.7 9.4) 10.5 10.9 11.1 
50.0} 50.0 59. 8| 63. 6 63.3} 57.5] 57.5, 59.2) 72.6 76.4 77.9 
28.0} 30.0 31. i 47.9 47. ‘| 28.8 28.8 28.1) 30.0 49. 5 48.4 
.siidieebes2 17.6) 27.3 f Ee ae 17.8} 19.9 28. 4 32.1 
psa. da 15. 1 20.9 OE eae: ten ane 15.4) 16.3 17. 5) 21.2 
i. JgER sb dawnescddacaseee: | 50.0 | SG SEER cee Seeman Ee 44.2 
LANE ss Ea een ee 54.7 56.1 eeeeeeeleeeeeere)eeceeee. renewed 56.0 56.3 
| 
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Pound .| 63.7 | 66.3 | 66.2 | 68.7 
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Unit. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
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Eggs, strictly fresh 
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Nut margarine.... 
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I Se ia. waaina nea 
Oleomargarine................|. 


Milk 


Salmon (canned). .......-..--.}--. 


Plate beef....... 


Round steak . . - : 
Rib roast.... 
Chuck roast... . . 
Pork chops... 
Bacon... a 


Sirloin steak... 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ sirloin” in most of the cities included in thi 


report, but in this city it is called “rump” steak. 
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6 No, 2 can. 








Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
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Oct. 15, 
1919. 
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Mass. 


Fall River, 


Sept. 15, 
1919. 
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1919. 
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Dallas, Tex. 
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OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON SEPT. 15 AND OCT. 15, 1919. 








5 28-ounce package. 


4 8-ounce package. 
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3 Baked weight. 


2 15-16 ounce can. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 












































Little ee Louisville, Ky. Mamstgeter, ee. | 
5 
Article. Unit. 
Sept. | Oct. | Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. 1919. | 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 
Cents.| Cents.| Cents. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. 
I. ee Pound..| 35.4] 35.6 34.8 33.3 | 155.1 | 154.6 36.4 36.5 
Of ” aa eee ee do....} 33.5] 33.3 33.1 31.3 48.6 49.2 33.8 34. 0 
ST a a do....| 28.7] 30.0 27.3 27.2 31.5 31.6 31.4 29.3 
Cintiem roest...........2...600. }...do....} 24.0 23.7 23.4 22.8 28.5 28.1 24.7 24.2 
BE EE Sadbeccatucdsvcéass |...do... -| 18.0] 17.8 19.6 ot i Ey aa Bre 19.3 18.8 
| a ee ore . ..do....} 41.6] 43.8 43.4 42.1 49.3 48.1 43.3 42.4 
REE Ee See te > ae GO-;.+ 7.1 55. 5 58.1 54.8 53.2 50.1 58.5 55. 9 
NS os GN ua hac od wp eas do 55.3 | 53.5 57.9 53.9 54.1 51.3 55.7 54.1 
RS ee eee ee do 33.9 36.9 30.0 30.0 37.4 35. 4 37.3 37.5 | 
dh ceneediavccshadbecestecl aes do 35.0} 36.3 39.4 37.6 47.9 46.4 35.4 37. 2 | 
Salmon (canned). ......-.---- ---do....] 34.8] 34.2) 29.5) 31.8) 33.5) 35.5) 35.2 36. 2 | 
ER ctinwa cg hnslilereeds Quart..| 18.0] 20.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 18.0 18.0 | 
Milk, evaporated (unsweet- 
ened). 1 PRE Ses Pe , 17.5 18.1 16.9 16.5 7.6 17.7 17.5 17.8 | 
EA a eee Pound..| 62.6 69.7 66.3 72.0 68.7 70.9 64.1 72.7 | 
Oleomargarine..........-...-- |...d0....) 44.5 44.5 44.4 44.7 42.9 42.9 45.4 43.1 | 
Nut margarine ..............-| ..-.do....] 38.6] 38.5 35.8 35. 0 35. 0 33.5 42.3 42.3 | 
Ns aris Sih x ale a ures a eed do....| 42.5 41.4 42.0 40. 7 42.9 42.9 41.7 41.2 | 
ET ee ee ern |e do....| 40.1 38.5 35.1 34.7 39.5 36.9 38.0 36.3 
ES ae eee ee do 40.5 39.5 35.3 35.0 39.3 38. 2 38.7 7.9 | 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen 56.5 | 59.8 52.9 60.5 76. 2 84.4 54.2 63.6 | 
Te, SECTORS. . 2. codec cccee a Oe Ben ae | ae FF ) Se S| Se 57.5 | 
SE UT <5 i o-2 ta ddininsscu | Pound..| 10.9} 11.1 9.2 9.7 9.6 9.7 10.3 10.8 | 
EE a eer ere, oe do.* 10.0} 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.5 9.5 10.0 10.0 | 
SR a ee eee ..do. 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.3 7.6 | 7.4 7.4 | 
0 EE eee -.do. 6.0 5.8 6.2 5.5 7:31 7.4 5.7 5.5 
ee 1£o otek 14.8} 14.8 14.6 14.0 14.9 14.9 14.0 14.3 
Cream of Wheat.............. ‘pee 25.01 25.4 25. 0 25.7 25.3 25. 1 24.2 24.4 
0 Ee re Pound..| 18.6 18.6 18.8 18.0 23.3 23.5 18.3 19.7 
RH aes bud whos * wat anaes soa oO 17.3 7.4 17.3 18.4 15.7 16.7 16.6 16.6 
i wiadendiin dub €6 bilds oo ois do....| 13.9 13.6 12.8 12.4 12.2 12.4 13.7 13.6 
RN Obiad wi wnnitatnsce se 4 do 4.4 4.1 4,9 3.9 3.7 3.2 5.2 3.1 
Ree ee see — ee 7.6 7.2 5.5 5.3 6.8 6.3 6.7 6.9 | 
 . + Soe ae 6.1 5.3 5.9 4.8 3.8 3.5 5.7 5.3 | 
OF Tee we Pee 16.8 17.1 16.5 16.1 18.0 18.2 17.4 18.7 
| er errr ‘Lao 17.9} 17.8 18.3 17.9 22.0 21.8 18.2 18.8 | 
° | 
Pear, canned................- (6) .....] 18.0] 18.2 18.3 7.9 21.0 21.0 18.1 18.8 | 
Tomatoes, canned..........-.- = 14.7] 15.0 15.4 15.0 16.7 17.5 15.6 16. 2 | 
Sugar, granulated artis os + Maly Pound..} 11.1] 12.0 11.1 11.1 11.0 11.2 11.2 11.5 | 
Me Oak wah oswednlvhin dese dhs ...do....| 88.3] 86.4 80. 6 79.1 60.8 61.9 89.8 89.9 
Coffee Rip Uidewe daSeiiacset o% 4 ea Tek 52.5 49.6 48.1 50. 5 51.0 53. 5 53.5 
a ree —. a 25.0} 20.7 25.0 27.2 2.9 27.6 32.5 28.4 | 
Ee Sab ira 6nifeubs + «pas do.. 20.7 | 2.3 18.8 20. 5 20.9 23.0 20.3 21.3 | 
Se ee ee ‘Dozen. . 32.1 34.4 38.3 37.1 38.0; 40.0 37.5 40.5 
RS eT ery ree a 56.9 54.7 | 46.3 44.5 52.3 56.1 56.1 55.3 














1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse”’ in most of the cities inclvdea 
in this report, but in this city it is called “sirlom steak.” 
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OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON SEPT. 15 AND OCT, 15, 1919—Continued. 
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5 28-ounce package. § No. 2 can. 
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4 §6-ounce package. 
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3’ Baked weight. 


2 15-16-ounce can. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 
























































Peoria, Til. | Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. Providence,R. I. 
} 
Article. Unit. Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
15, 15 5, | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919, 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents 
SP ee Pound.| 33.6] 33.2] 155.1] 156.4 32.1 30.5 | 165.6] 166.3 
Round steak............. cae Hue do....| 31.6]. $1.7 50.2 47.5 30.7 29.8 52.4 55.0 
a ra ee eae BS do....| 25.1 24.8 31.9 31.1 28.6 28.2 41.5 41.2 
eS a ee ee 1 o¢Geu.) 21.23% -22:6 25.6 24.8 21.5 21.6 35.2 5.6 | 
DE ee Bee ES es 9 es eee 16.5 1a ee ae 
Nac! NE SE, @ | ..do....] 40.8] 39.1 48.3 47.6 46.2 44.8 53.8 53.3 
SS as ated ai os cctebticece ..do....| 55.0 54.9 52.3 49.9 60.6 58.6 53.9 50.2 
ES a ae .do....| 55.8 54.9 55.6 54.5 57.9 57.5 66.8 62.7 
I, 65a natin «a cw alte een dl oe do, 33.6 33.6 35.7 34.1 31.8 31.0 40.2 40.9 
SS Te ee epee ..do. 35.0 34.7 48.3 46.2 38.6 38.3 48.4 48.5 
Salmon (canned)............- | se 32.0 32.9 31.6 33.3 39.6 39.1 38.0 37.6 
OS Ee oe | Quart. 14.3} 14.3 14.3 14.5 15.6 15.9 16.0 16.5 
Milk; had aporated, unsweet- | (2) ..... | 18.0 17.6 17.1 17.3 16.7 17.1 16.9 a & 
ened. 
SE ee eee | Pownd:; 62.7] 69.3 69. 71.3 71. 74.1 65.3 67.9 
Oleomargarine.............--!-.. do....| 44.4] 44.3 43.9 44.0 42.2 43.1 40.2 41.0 
Nut margarine...............|-.. do....| 36.1] 35.9] 35.6] 35.9] 38.5] 38.5] 34.5] 34.6 
ES e ktetiaass cos ee do....| 43.6 | 43.3 44.4 44.4 44.8 42.9 2.3 42.2 
tae ee he do....| 37.8 36.7 39.2 36.2 41.2 40.9 37.9 36.4 
GLE Se eek seme oe do....| 39.6} 39.5 41.4| 38.3 44.6 41.9 40.8 37.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... _...-| Dozen .| 52.6] 63.2 77.2} 81.8 66.0 74.6 79.7) 87.7 
| 
Pees, Otoraes. ................ ee a A | RES mo 7 ee | Sete 61.4 
MOMINOE S- oc.ccecunsds sso. Pound.| 9.7 9.5 8.2 | 8.2 8.8 9.0 &.3 8.9 
: RE Pi a: oi» Sachy ew cue chan do.?,.| 10.0] 10.0 11.0 11.0 9.9 9.9 10.6 10.6 
i TE Paes obs do.... 7.8 7.7 7.5 7.4 6.5 6.5 7.9 7.9 
IE aie Eso arcnin.desociinp zacOO.<a-t 6.8 6.5 6.9 | 7.0 7.4 7.7 6.7 6.6 
NS oe ae ig SP 14.8 14.7 14.2 14.3 14.3 14.5 13.9 14.1 
Cream of Wheat............. | ee 26.7) 26.6 25.0 25.0 27.9 27.9 24.5 24.8 
NL Oo Fak. Ot tc kdinn édlas Pound i9.0} 19.1 22.7 22.7 18.7 19.1 21.1 21.7 
Re ee Sse nines Citelens eaind ...do 15.4 17.5 15.6 15.7 15.2 17.1 16.8 17.4 
J ities = ck ebean es ck |...do 12.7 12.4 11.9 12.0 11.8 11.9 12.0 11.9 
| 
SNE ee |...do 4.2] 3.6 3.3 2.9 3.6 3.1 4.3 3.6 
idle, Pg i a —— | a 8.0 7.3 5.9 6.0 5.2 4.9 6.8 6.2 
ES SERRE ; 5.2 4.5 2.5 2.3 4.6 3.7 4.1 3.8 
Beans, baked.......... saa: [FF cane 18.3 18.5 19.3 19.3 21.8 23.4 16.4 16.8 
Corn, canned kati dig ies bbe ae Roce aa 17.3 17.4 20.9 21.0 22.1 22.3 20.4 20.2 
Peas, canned. ..... - Rilieagee ts ere 1,8] 18.6 20.5 20.7 22.1 22.3 20.2 20. 2 
Tomatoes, canned............ , er 15.5 16.3 18.8 19.5 19.9 18.7 17.4 16.8 | 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound.| 11.0] 12.0] 10.7] 10.9] 10.9} 1.0] 10.9] 11.0} 
SE a, As i a ae “aes 73.4 73.4 63.9 63.5 63.2 63.2 59.9 59.9 
ERE Pal) Sey 2 aa a ..do....| 49.4 48.9 49.9 50.6 48.9 50.7 52.7 52.2 
RE a a a ...4a;..4° B44 90.4 27.0 27.6 22.6 23.9 30.9 30.5 | 
RESIST Sey SE seen Se ee 21.4 17.9 20.6 18.1 19.7 20.2 21.4 | 
RSE SS yn Dozen..| 710.2 | 710.5 38.0 37.1 43.1 43.8) 40.0 39.3 | | 
A a ob ona <<. begcees 6 Gee -.-GGé...8 4.4 52.5 60.9 61.5 60.4 59.6 | 62.6 66.2 
| ! 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON SEPT. 15 AND OCT. 15, 1919—Concluded. 
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Richmond, Va. | Rochester, N.Y. | St. Paul, Minn. |Salt Lake,Utah.| Scranton, Pa. Springfield, Ill. 
Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Sept. Oct. 

15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 

43.1 42.2 40. 4 38.8 35. 5 33.4 34.1 33.2 45.4 44.1 33.8 33.4 

39.6 38.9 37.5 36.3 31.4 29.3 30.5 29.6 41.1 38.8 32.9 32.7 

34.0 34.7 31.4 30.9} 28.2 27.1 26.4 25.4 36. 5 34.9 24.8 24.5 

28.5 28.8 28. 2 27.8] 23.4] 22.3 21.4 21.3 29.9 28.9 21.8 20.5 

23.7 23.2 19.5 18.9 15.9 14.4 15.9 15.8 18.9 18.8 16.9 16.3 

4.9 44.4 46.6 44.3} 40.8 38.4 47.5) 43.5] 48.3 48.1 40.7 39.5 

53.1 61.5 48.4 43.6 53.6 48.6 58.6 53.7 59.4 57.0 53.0 50.0 

52.6 51.8 54.9 50.9] 56.9] 52.1 57.0 55.8] 60.0 55.0 53.9 51.3 

39. 2 40.4 32.6 32.0] 29.3 25.7 28.8 27.3 40.9 41.6 32.8 33.3 

42.1 45.0 44.8 43.4] 33.7 30.3 37.5] 34.4 7.0 46.6 37.0 31.0 

26.1 27.2 33.3 33.7 35.3 36.8} 32.1 33.8 7.9 37.4 35.0 35.3 

15.7 15.7 14.0 14.0 13.0 13.0 12.5 12.5 14.0 14.0 14.3 16.7 

17.2 17.1 16.6 16.8 17.2 17.4 17.1 17.0 15.8 15.8 18.4 18.2 

69.5 73.6 64.8 69.4 59.4] 66.9 70.1 70.3] 64.6 66.2 64.3 72.7 

42.8 43.9 43.9 43.1 40.4 40.5}; 43.0] 42.8] 43.6 43.4 45.3 4.3 

36.2 36.8 34.4 34.3 34.7 74.6 40.5 38.4 37.3 36.9 7.3 36.3 

43.8 43.5 41.7 41.2 41.9 40.8 432] 42.9] 41.3 41.5 44.2 43.5 

38.6 36.4 39.0 35.8 7.3 35.5 41.8 39.7 39.7 7.1 38.7 36.3 

40.6 38.6 38.8 36.1 42.4 41.0 45.5 42.9| 39.8 7.5 43.0 41.9 

60.1 64.0 64.5 74.2 51.8] 62.4) 63.6 70.4 7.4] 72.6 51.9 61.1 

oan |} 5 ere ft ee pe 6 | a Oe | eee ee ff ee 58.0 
10.5 10.8 7.2 7.1 7.8 8.0 9.2 8.9 9.9 10.5 10.4 10.1 
10.9 10.6 10.0 10.0 9.5 9.2 10.0 10.1 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
7.6 7.6 7.4 7.4 7.3 7.3 6.0 6.1 7.8 7.8 7.3 7.4 
6.4 6.3 6.6 6.9 6.5 6.6 7.6 7.3; 8&9 9.0 7.1 6.5 

14.7 14.8 13.6 13.6 14.5 14.5 15.0 14.8] 14.1 14.2 15.0 15.0 

25.4 25.7 24.5 24.5] 25.8] 25.5] 26.1 26.4) 25.1 25.4 27.2 27.1 

18.1 18.6 19.7 20.5 19.2 19.2 19.8 19.5 21.7 21.6 18.4 19.8 

; 17.0 17.8 16.4 17.8 17.5 18.4 16.9 17.7 16.8 18.0 17.7 18.4 

4 14.1 14.0 12.1 12.1 11.3 11.9 12.3 13.0 14.8 15.2 13.2 12.8 

5.1 4.8 4.1 2.7 3.5 3.2 3.9 3.1 4.1 3.4 4.2 3.8 
6.8 6.5 6.4 6.2 4.8 6.2 5.2 4.6 6.9 6.7 6.6 6.6 
6.2 5.7 4.7 3.5 2.2 2.5 5.1 4.6 2.7 2.5 5.3 4.3 

14.9 14.7 15.0 14.8 19.4 18.9 20.2 19.4| 16.6 16.5 19.0 18.6 

18.9 19.2 19.6 19.5 18.1 17.5 18.1 18.1) 20.1 20.0 17.7 17.1 

uF 22.1 22.1 19.5 19.1 17.1 16.7 18.4 18.1 | 18.5 18.5 18.9 17.3 

16.6 16.9 17.2 17.3 16. 2 16.3 7.4 17.5| 17.3 17.0 17.4 17.2 

11.0 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.2 11.9 11.1 11.8| 11.0 11.0 12.0 15.3 

79.1 81.9 61.0 61.0} 64.3] 63.9 77.6 78.5 | 65.3 64.7 86.5 85. 3 

47.3 47.1 45.9 45.1 50.4 50.1 55.3 56.4 48.9 49.8 51.3 50.1 

27.5 31.7 25.4 27.4! 26.1] 29.8] 20.0] 21.0] 25.0] 28.3] 20.0 30.5 

17.1 20.1 18.2 19.4 17.8 19.4 19.3 22.3 19.6 20.9 20.9 23.8 

43.9 44.7 40.8 40.3 50.0 55.0 45.0 50.0 34.6 34.6 42.5| 41.3 

| Sat 55.4 55.6 57.6 56.8 | 56.8 57.5 | 57.5 58.1 57.5| 41.7] 51.6 
| | 




















?15-16-ounce can. * Baked weight. ‘48-ounce package. * 28-ounce package. § No. 2can. 7? Pound. 
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Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 
of dry goods for October 15, 1918, and for February 15, May 
15, August 15, and October 15,1919. The averages given are 
based on the retail prices of standard brands only. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1918, AND ON 
FEB. 15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1919, IN 50 CITIES. 
































































































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
: | 
, 1919 1919 
A ° nit. 
rticle U Oct. | Oct. a 
15 15 . 
» | Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | ,9)8 | Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. 
1918. | a5. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 2928) a5. | a5. | 45. | 15. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. pe Oe eee $0. 250 $0. 350 $0. ausieo. 150 $0. 250 $0. 250 
EES SS a eee oe do..| .400 $0. 384 $0. 379 $0. 390, .390, .409| .361,; .315) .407) .409 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch....|...d0..} .320) .274) . 233, 250) .260) . 292} 1.253) .240) .279) .289 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch..........|..-d0..}| .383) .369) .343) .374) .387| .394) .323) .347) .348) .381 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.......... --.do..} .521) .543) .525) .536, .546) 2521) .472) .531) .521) .516 
Muslin, bleached................-. |...do..] .338] .280] .272, .328| .333| .384) .289) .273| .386, . 408 
aera | bleached, 9-4.........- ..-d0..| .788| .744] .724 .826 . 853} - 890} .809) .793) .925) .919 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 2.004) 1.935) 1.849) 2.164) 2.227) 2.268) 1.899) 1.929) 2.292) 2. 281 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.| .377| .337) .293; .376) .369| .392) .298) .346) .358) .373 
; Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch.....|...do..| .750) .750) .925 .850)...... | .945) .945' 1.100) .800) 1.425 
/ Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........| Pair..| 4. 792 5. 490 4.987) 6. 250 5. - 5. 088 5. 175 5.900) 5. ay 7.090 
Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
; | | 
' Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard.}$0. a10lso. 177/80. 150 $0. s98l90. 222/$0. 220/80, 190 $0. 190/$0. 217 $0. 210 
a ee ees | Pe do..| .370) .310) .317| .413) .400) .397| .346) .279) .367) .415 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .|. ..do..| .279} .260} .213| .269} .277| .301] .275| .250) .261) .27 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......... |...do..| .413) .358) .326) .340) .359) .368) .289) .267] .293) .35 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.......... |_..do..| '.503| .518] .532) .592) .588] .504) .516 .523) . 491) .545 
Muslin, bleached................- |...do..| .331] .263} .270| .326| .342) .378| .302| .291] .367| .398 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4........... ...do..| .698} .672) .640) .751| .788] .834| .798| .752| .802| .871 
* Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 1.838} 1.742) 1.716) 1.931) 2.013) 2. 164} 2.026) 1.909} 2.107) 2.198 
} Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch ..... Yard.| .349) .355) .293) .366) .368) .368) .311) .312) .323) .321 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch.....|...do..| .990) -.-...|.-..-. SS dn aie - 990} 1.125) 1.000) 1.117) 1.117/ 1.050 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Pair..| 5.310| 5.475) 6.560, 5.573) 5.998] 5.650) 5. 783) 4. 760| 4.760) 6.714 
Bridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. 
| | 
Calico, 24 to 251nch............-- | Yard. /|$0. 190 $0. 190 $0. 150 $0. a10's0. 190)$0. 263!80. o18!g0. 178 $0. orglso. 199 
SER EE Py epee Ce do..| .395| .338) .295) .385) .385) .384) .363) .308) .364) .406 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| .290) .260) .245) .250) .262) .307| .268) .230) .256) .286 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.........- | -.-d0..| .377) .325) .304) .354] .353] .360) .355) <319) .344] .360 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.........- .--do..| .544) .529) .501) .551] .564) .579! .578) .583) .563) .595 
Muslin, bleached................-. ..-do..| .357| .280) .275) .345) .368} .346] .288) .289] .375) .384 
a, bleached, 9-4. ........- .--do..] .870} .797| .768|] .914) .921] .854) .793) .766) .907| .947 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 2.155) 1.990} 1.887} 2.322] 2.248} 2.108} 1.993) 1.860) 2.185) 2. 261 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.| .338) .320) .289) .315| .333) .377| .343) .283) .342) .349 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....'...do..| .760| .783) .745) .745) .650) .917} .886) .882) .776) .987 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........ Pair..| 6.950) 4.083)...... 4.375] 5.750, 6.124) 6. 194) 6.298) 6.363} 6. 350 
§ 
§ Charleston, S. C. 
; 
Calico, 24 to 25inch...... oeeecees so. 253 $0. 15080. 1sslso. ars'so. 250 
, i iin wide thtththonsnccthoan .388| .356) .316) .408) .398 
‘ Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... - 286). 225 -197| .263) .27: 
i Gingham, dress, 27-inch ........- 350} .333) .308) .367| .341 
| Gingham, dress, 32-inch ........- -413| .428) .432) .513) .514 
Muslin, bleached...............- ‘ -312} 1.275) .244) .304| .361 
—, ts bleached, 9-4. ......... -831} .745) .729) . -971 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... 2.016) 2.032} 1.801) 2.1 2. 254 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... . 368} .294) .280) .353) .324 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . .. = -925) . 800, .963) .660)......]...... 1. . 875 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair. .| 5. . .150| 5.800) 5.160)......|....-. 5.000) 5. 738 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1918, AND ON 
FEB, 15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1919, IN 50 CITIES—Continued. 
























































































































































Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
{ 
€ 
Article. Unit. | Oct _— 1919 
15, Oct. _— 
1918 ; 15, 
Feb. | May | Aug.|] Oct. 1918, | F eb. wd Aug. | Oct. 
5. | 15. | 15. | 15. 15. 1b. | 15. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard . $0. 246 $0. 195/$0. 181/$0. 198/$0. 216) $0. 238 $0. 194/$0. 160/$0. 233 | $0. 233 
PUM sihcsndsdkdesenestenccece.- ---do..| .350| .310) .348] .430) .425) .319| .295| .290) .365) .400 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .|..-do. . 268; .212) .222) .252) .254) .270) .254) .230] .238] .273 
Gingham, dress, "97-inch......... -.do. - 363} .323] .330) .348} .368] .314) .298] .275) .323] .327 
Gingham, dress, eae ...do. 614) .626) .581) .627) .602) .588) .589) .562] .572) .596 
Muslin, bleached ................]- --do..} .343} .300) .204) .363) .385) .303) .268) .256] .351) .346 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---do..| .801) .762| .765) .936) .955) .798) .702) .701] .826) .839 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 isk anand Each.} 2.140) 1.932) 1.831) 2.301) 2.244] 1.999) 1.901] 1.830} 2.019) 2. 283 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.) . = . 353] .288) .333) .367) .388) .337]/ .300) .319] .356 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch ....|...d0..| .900)......)...... 915) 1.375 .650) .875)...... se 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5. 8 5. 433 5. 304 5.830) 5.765) 6.400, 6. 379) eual 6. 250) 5. 960 
Cleveland, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 
| | 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. $0. 233 $0. 155/80. 150/80. 200 $0. 180)$0. 230)$0. 180/$0. 176'$0. 196 $0. 225 
OO aM? le eee ---d0..| .387| .315| .339) .431) .420] .383] .348) .343] .412) .420 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| | .307| .227) .250) 301, 280 307). 285) -212) .250) .265 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---d0..|  .352) ..297| .329| .358) .369) .371) .368) .354) .367) .383 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........-. ---do..| .545) .430) .515) .580) .626 .592) .566) .588) .619) .596 
Muslin, bleached................|--- do..| .358) .253) .290) .374 .384, .348) .267) .263) .405) .389 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ......... ..-do..| .829) .733) .758) .921) .944) .806) .781] .726) .874) .995 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.....-- Each.| 2. 124) 1.650) 1.777) 2.200) 2.243) 2.047] 1.919) 1.877] 2.114) 2.306 
Outing flannel, 27 to 2 inch.....| Yard.| .362} .304| . 298) . oon 354) .424) .341]) .329) .378) .384 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ~ eek See ee i ae . Sy ee 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by aa Pair..| 5. -— 5. -_ 6. “ S 750 6.917 4 6. 370) 5 — 5.717| 5.330 
Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
| | 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. |$0. 217 90. 183)$0. 186 $0. 190/80. 196 $0. ossiso. = lso. seciee. 201 
Se ae .--do..| .358] .338) .330) .366) .375) .490) .467/$0.360) .429) .457 
pine nen apron, 27 to 28inch..,|...do..| .250) .233] .197) .250) .250| .342) .250) .250) .333] .333 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........- ---d0..} .325} .330| .320) .337| .369| .360) .389) .332) .364] .393 
ae re dress, 32-inch ......... .--do..| .538} .549) .527) .520) .559| .638] .717). .671) .628| .709 
a ee do..| .291] .263] .254) .324) .325) .370) .309) .287) .420) .415 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---do..| .756) .704) .658) .800) .855) .953) .955) .839) 1.068) 1.070 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.} 1.925} 1.866} 1.656) 1.978) 2.042) 2.359) 2.377) 2.082) 2. 673) 2. 637 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 ineh..... Yard.| .340) . a+. 274) .335| .332) .306] .408| .356) .366) .387 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| .788] .788|...... - 750} .717| 1.140} 1.067) 1.025) 1.067) 1.067 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by DOvséoded Pair.. 6. 483 5. 900 5. 667) 5.960) 6. “" 5.950) 5. "7 6. = 6. 233) 6. 381 
Detroit, Mich. | Fall River, Mass. 
| | 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. /$0. ooelso. on7|so. 164/50. 198 $0. 190 $0. 190 $0. 170 $0. 170 $0. 170 ...... 
OCR ae do..| .392| .336| .337| .363) .462) .373| .357) .308) .390$0.337 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| .287| .257| .241) .250) .260) .290) .277|) .223) .270 50 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........- -|...do..| .326] .332| .317] .335] .358| .316 284) .293} 270 
Mosinee dress, $2-inch ......... — -540} .510) .489) .5 .490} .520) . 510) . 476 
a, POMOC. .........cccces ..-do. . 366) .291) .291) .316) .421) .350; .301) .260 . ™ ) 
shetig bleached, 9-4.......... ..-do..}| .840} .793) .760) . 008} .835) .863) .795) .s 347 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| 2.188] 2.019) 1.908] 2.079 2. 507} 2.080) 1.883) 1.824) 1.% 110 
Outing flannel, 27 to inch... Yard.| .361| .336) .293 .317| 364] 373] .303) .297) 290, -338 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...}...do..] 1.025)...... : ae ea &* ee oer . 890 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... .... Pair..| 4.696] 5.000) 5.238] 4.930, 6.250) 5.435...... | 5 - 980) 5. 080) 5.908 
| 
Houston, Tex. Indianapolis Ind. 
} 
Cativo. 24 to 25inch.............. Yard.|$0. 003 $0. eqs. 150 $0. 205 $0. 210/80. 257 $0. 142'$0. 164/$0. 181 's0. 193 
lianas inisnsccheguves 1 .312; .388) . .328| .313) .358) .410 
Gingham, a ron, 27 to 28 inch... d . 245, .260) .304) .228| .263] .253) .270 
Gingham, , 27-inch......... 330, .351| .349| .305| .320) .314| .364 
Gin, dress, 32- ch epnidenns - 604, .589| . 508) .439| .468] .498) .492 
Muslin, bleached................ 310, . 326 326 - 289} .292} .313! .346 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ......... -792, .81 .767| .780) .855) .894 
— leached, 81 by 90....... 1.878) 2.037 2.054 1.951) 1.897] 2.064 2.208 
ing flannel, 1, 27 to 28 inch..... 28 31 . 378) . 328, .293) .312) .328 
Flannel whe, wool, 27-inch... ; 74 835) .923| .895) .827) .895 
66 by 80....... Pair 7395 6 472] 5.988) 5. 893] 5. 495) 6-050) 6. 240 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON OCT. 15, 1918, AND 
ON FEB, 15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1919, IN 50 CITIES—Continued. 






























































































































































Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. 
. Tons 1919 1919 
y, Je. Unit. 
Article Oct. Oct. | 
1918 15, 
*| Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. | 1918. | Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. 
15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard.'go. 254)$0. 180/$0. 225'$0. 180). ..... $0. 247/$0. 190 , 223 
Peroale.:........- DO ee ee ..-do..| .442) .427) .445) .463,$0.463) .436) .438 . 41 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..|  .314] .290} .263} .290) .350| .316] .27: ~316 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... --.do..} .368} .350) .370) .370) .390) .390) .386 037 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---do..| .524/ .445) .528) .542) .550) .588|] .562 685 
Muslin, bleached................ .-.do..| .348} .307| .330) .413) .436) .359) .311 445 
ene, bleached, 9-4.......... .--do..| .831] .775} .850) .950) .950) .894) .818 . 980 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| 2.035) 2.000} 2.117) 2.188} 2.375) 2.229) 1.915 2. 360 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.| .351) .330) .288) .330) .345) .400) . 70 . 342 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| .775}.....-. . eR ee eee invaded detnbadhe.-... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5.995] 6.500) 6. 500) 5. 740) 6. 500) "6. 108} 6. 480) 6.000) 5. 745) 6. 660 
Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 
| 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............-. Yard. $0. 201/$0. 169)$0. 188/80. 197/$0. 190) $0. 255 $0. 207/80. 186)$0. ors'go. 180 
| Sa aan ae uae ...do..| .361| .322] .322| .356 .439| 439] 3791 2425). 450 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| .280) .248' .225) - 350} 263) .263) .279) .292 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... .--d0..| .325] .291] .316 -400} .371} .361} .391) . 398 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---do..| .495) .468 .432 - 549} .538; .600) .616) .61) 
M ee -.--d0..| .309) .249 .269 - 360} .317| .275| .367| .385 
eering, bleached, 9-4.......... ..--do..| .806) .7 .729 812} .769) «755; .806) «887 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.} 1.915) 1.7 1.819 2. 066) 1.968) 1.853) 2.025) 2.177 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.| .336} .270) .281 - 397} .392} .360) .385) .396 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch ....|...do..| 1.125) .764; 1.000 eee . 900} 1. 300} 1. 200 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 4.910} 4.531] 5.000 5.969) 6. 417 6.204 6. 400} 6. 636 
Louisville, Manchester, N. H. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. !$0. 244/$0. 160)$0. 190)$0. 207/$0. 222)$0. o7olg0. 161 so. o1siso. 230/$0. 21¢ 
ST ete ...do..| .410} 348] .340| .382| .396) .398| .358] .277| .421| .38!1 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .299] .248} .202) .258/ .272) .284) .261] .220) .254) .244 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ........- ...do..| .403} .401] .323) .361| .385| .353; .318] .281) .344) .362 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... .-.do..| .583} .550) .564) .608) .634) .513) .492) .408) .557) .560 
Muslin, bleached ................ ---do..| .341] .263] .286) .353) .352) .355) .275| .283) .380) .370 
Pao gy bleached, 9-4.......... ---do..| 778} .739) .7 - 835, .841) .834) .7 - 699} .901) .913 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......- Each.) 1.961) 2.064) 1.967) 2.120) 2.205) 1.958) 1.774) 1.688) 2.379) 2. 36¢ 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.; .403) .374| .377 328) .319 338 ~275) .277| +.322; +. 331 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...j...do..|....--|.....-]...... RS ee See ee - 983 
Blankets, cotton; 66 by ee ory 5.960) 6.125)...... 6. 342, 6. 500 _ 4.779 ns 4.794, 4.985 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. 
TN RT A SEEN 29 eres 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. $0. 259'$0. 221 $0. 184 $0. 199 $0. 225'$0. 209)80. 170 $0. 153) $0. 236 $0. 244 
i i eo vane Z ...do..| .424) .380 356 -407| .4241 . 344). 414 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .293| .263) .230) .260 -270)  . 267 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.........|...do..| .352) .330) .288) .363 350} 357 
Se age dress, 32-inch. .......- ..-do..| .546) .553) .563) .582 549) . 548 
Muslin, bleached...............- ---do..| .348} .285) .284) .353 -375} +. 384 
Po eran bleached, 9-4. ......... ..-do..| *.854) .788 .738| .909) . F ° . 848 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 2.164) 1.978) 2.024) 2.271 L 887| 2.227] 2.180 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch.....| Yard.| .360) .331) .290) .341 . » 343 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| 1.350)...... lecceddionss ke ‘ 850} .600 ; 750 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair.. 6.005 Bess 5.921) 6. 280) 5.904) 6.058) 6. 300 
I 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mobile, Ala. 
, ‘ | 
4 Calico, 24 to 25inch.............-. Yard. $0. 226/90. 156,$0. 166 $0. 192)$0. 171 s0. 246/90. 190'$0. 154'$0.225 $0. 225 
at P PPT Ty Pee ee eee eee ee ee eee ae” . 387 357 7 37 387 .373 362 . 
; Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| .273) . ‘ 2 - 258} .280) . «1 
‘ Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ...do..| . ‘ 329} .349] .354) .358) . . 304 
om. dress, 32-inch ......... ow SS ae -610;} .581) . 634) .531) . -477 
i Muslin, bleached ..............-.. ---d0..| . : -278] . 380} .341) .275) . 
‘' seocting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---do..| .812) .741) . ° - 853} .806) . ° 
? Sheets, pone, * by 90........ -| 2.163) 1. 3. 2. 186} 2.361} 2.071) 2. 1. 
f Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch.....| Yard.| . -319} .313] . 344) .353) .221)  .27 
{ 1, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| .800)...... 1.000} 1.000)......|......|...... ; 
i Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......- Pair..| 5. 762| 5.497] 5.732} 5.920 5.779) 6.107| 6.740)... 
i [1848] 
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ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1919, IN 50 CITIES—Continued. 
| ee 
Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. 
Article. Unit. | Oct. 1919 1919 
15 Oct 
4 15, 
as, Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. | 1918.) Feb. | May | Ang. | Oct. 
| 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 
Calico, 24 to 25imch.............. | Yard. 7}$0. 198)$0. 238) $0. 233)$0. 240’... ... $0. 145)$0. 227 
Pefcale....----++2-- ~~. ----2-0+-/e00 do.. - 366, .408) .393) .346,$0.321) .346) .370 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .|...do.. -250} 250) .293) .248) .194) .241] .288 
yingham, dress, 27-inch ......... |.--do.. - 340) .355) .338) .324) .257) .333) .362 
Gingh dress, 32-inch..........|...do.. - 555} .609) .537) .528) .505) .531) .553 
Muslin, bleached ..............-. |...do.. - 345) .391) .351] .286) .260) .334) .374 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........- '-.-do.. -839) .845) .778) .699) .670) .825) .824 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each. 2.113} 2.316] 1.975) 1.763) 1.696) 2.003! 2.011 





Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch.....| Yard. 


341) .349) .342) .206) .243] .276) .310 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...'...do..| 1 


1.220} 1.220) 1.013} .925) .883) .790 



































































































































" - 935 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair.. 5.250} 5.271] 4.688] 4.495) 4. 796 4.872) 5.996 
New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. $0. 250/80. 150 $0. 150/$0. 269/$0. 217 $0. 264/$0. 210 $0. 205/$0. 270/$0. 250 
Percale.....---+---+---+2--2-+--|-+-G0..| 375} .320) 350) .450) .375| .424/ .371| .343) .419] .450 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| .267) .250) .250) .250) .200) .281) .247) .212) .200) .205 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ...... |...40..| .336) .283) .287] .312) .338} .368] .347| .335] .361] .390 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... .-- do..| .459) .520) .508) .552) .584) .552] .777| .616] .625) .659 
Muslin, bleached ................|... do..| .317) .238) .227| .324) .341) .366) .288) .288] .349] .380 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4..........|..- do..| .760} .750} .620) .705| .784) .923] .797| .757| .892| .951 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.| 1.888) 1.898) 1.788] 1.795) 1.946) 2.189] 1.909) 1.878] 2.199] 2.326 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch ..... Yard.| .339) .350) .300) .296) .308) .388) .324/ .307] .304) .338 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...d0..|......|....-- . - 590) 1.022} .911) 1.029] .890) 1.070 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 J esedlen | Pair.. — enna 5.980) 5.500) 5.986) 5.750 6.686) 5. 524 ae 5.975 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 
| 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. '$0. as0lso. 220'$0. _ $0. 263 $0. 037/s0. 160 $0. 162 $0. 1941s0. 202 
PO Be sic ii wren cainn ene do..| .434| .360| .330$0.460) .437| .389| .377) .348| .389| .399 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .295) .270) .250) .266) .305) .2S87| .270) .232| .270| .277 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ......|... do..| .365) .336) .355) .370| .376| .367] .345) .337| .342] .346 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ...... |...do..| .572| .557) .536| .607] .568| .608) .595| .506] .612| .652 
Muslin, bleached. ...............]... do..| .354) .292) .277| .354) .381] .362| .317| .289) .371) .371 
a bleached, 9-4.......... |...do0..| .782| .791) .792) .870) .873) .776| .726| .726) .888) .895 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 2.062] 1.916) 1.786) 2.159) 2.174} 2.071] 1.853] 2.013) 2.157] 2.257 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.| .352| .311|-.310) .360} .355| .371| .346] .328] .358] .368 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| 1.000} .875) 1.125) 1.125) 1.125) 1.163) 1.125) 1.150) .945) 1.283 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.. .... Pair..| 6.796 6.189 5.990) 6.500] 7.660) 6.667) 6.133] 6. 381 5. 886 6. 520 
Peoria, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
| | 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. |$0. 207 $0. 169, $0. 186 $0. 211)$0. 159 $0. 207|...... $0. 250 
ye eee Se do..| .343 330; .340| .376| .307| .304/$0.382) .414 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... ...do..| .223 - 248} .289) .239) .203| .280) .268 
Gingham, i nS Be do..| .307 - 356} . 367) .290) .320) .343) 344 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.........'...do..| .513 -540} .521] .534) .537] .515| .576 
Muslin, bleached. ...............'--- do..| .350 .347| .329| .283) .288| .348] .377 
—a bleached, 9-4. .........|..-. do..| .705 -991] .866) .761) .754) .829) .865 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ | Each.} 2.208 2. 363} 2.047) 1.856) 1.813} 1.990] 2.144 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.| .340) . 375] .391) .308) .285) .325) .348 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-ineh....'...do..|.....- . 790} 1.022} .938| 1.070) .854) .883 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... | Pair..| 6.125 5.717| 4.836) 5.153) 5.472) 5.376) 6.095 
Portland, 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. 's0. 276 67/$0. 173/$0. 199)......)......).. onal 
3 ude sbuce ae al pre . 361 ‘2 ae A IW ae 
ingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| . SL. elseneslesapes 
Gingham, Q7-inch......... -..do..| .339 EE GEE pa chan ance 
Gin dress, 32-inch......... ---do..| .554 “ xe seme 
Muslin, bleached _ aaa -=<80.. o ; 8 IEE ert 
bleached, 9-4.......... a Se . ~Elcececdlasenad 
Sheets, leached, 8b RR -| 2 _t 2 | RR eee 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.| .352 St . «i tnindinnedin 
Flannal, white, wool 27-inch ....|...d0..| . 5} 1. 1. 222}. ....-Jeeee-- 
; Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... | 6. 5.511] 5.495)......).222. 
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Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
Article. Unit. | Oct. 1919 1919 
15 Oct. 
1918. 15, 
* | Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. 1918.| Feb. May | Aug. | Oct. 
15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. |$0. 239 $0. 142/$0. 148/$0. 195/$0. 188 $0. o74'$0. 186)$0. 190)... ... $0. 230 
BR SED Esc rh cbkccaskbaccktecn. ...d0..} .370) .400) .358} .400) .400) .372| .320) .300)$0. 343) .383 ( 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|--.do..| 280} .200) . 250) .273} .297| .240} .214! .270) .275 I 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........- .--do..| .366} .340} .338) .350| .367] .370} .306) .316) .321) .359 C 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........ ---do..; .480} .450} .693) .663) .496] .523) .474] .495| .560) .568 
Muslin, bieached................ ---d0..} .325) .258) .277| .371) .349) .352| .263) .257| .349) .371 € 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... --.d0..| .769| .700| .700| .897| .846| .823) .724) .676) .922) .947 h 
Sheets, Bleached, 81 by 90....... Each.} 1.960) 1.900} i. 889} 2. 300} 2. 162} 2.230) 2.078) 1.734) 2.435) 2.230 § 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.) .347) .333| .335) .363) .328) .390| .323] .255) .284) .370 § 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|---d0..| .983...... eS ae -900} .990' .990} .915)...... 1.100 C 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 6.063....... | 5. 690] 6.500) 5. 500 6.018) 5.995] 6.058) 5.495, 5. $88 : 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, a. i 
| 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard.|$0. o3siso. 188 $0. 164 $0. o0s/$0. 216)$0. 198 $0. 13880 128)$0. gen 185 ( 
PR Ca .--do..}/ .409} .348) .318) - 405; 384, .372 -277| + .387| .397 f 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|---d0..} .294) .247) .206, .254) .273) .248 . “338 -194) .205) .248 
Gingham, dress, "97-inch. ........ ---d0..} .342) .320) .290| .315) .358 . 337 . 309} .2% -322} .323 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ...do..| 471] .457] .436) .489) .511| .522) .562] .561] .627| .629 
Muslin, bleached................ .--d0..| .365) .293) .273| .369) .371] .309,| .266) .246) .346) .346 
i Sheetin bleached, 9-4. ......... ---d0..| .844] .787 .742 -908} .933) .775, .696) .712) .889) .878 
} Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 “Theegest Each.| 2.075) 1. = 1.849) 2.210) 2.265) 2.075) 1.934] 1.783) 2.153) 2.229 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .353 308} .348] .354) .355) .304) .282) .325) .327 
‘ Flannel, white, wool, 27 inch....|---d0..| .914 on 852} .795) .793| .590) 1,375)...... 1,200)...... 
; Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair..| 6.237} 5. - 5. 678) 5.903) 5. 567) 5. 988, 6. 493) 5.500 5. 517| 6.870 
' St. Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 1 
| 
. aren Ee ee Yard./|$0. 250 $0. 208/$0. 195 $0. 220/s0. 220,30. 21490 157'so. 156 '$0. 01680. 231 Cc 
i aay AREER RN ---do..| .430|  .370} .320, .430) .430) .361) .308) .296/ .378) 388 T 
; Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...!- --do..| .290} .255) .220) .280) .280) .284 249 ~220} .240) .255 
Gingham, dress, "7-inch.........|---40..| .372| .334 - 289] 387) .357| «349 .315| .309) .359| 2374 . 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---d0..| .651] .585) .504) .685) .700) .538| .541) .484) .597| .565 Sl] 
Muslin, SS “Peers ---d0..| .361) .275) .249| .362] .376) .344) .324) .277| .354| .397 
oman bleached, 9-4. ......... ---d0..| .810) .712} .689) .895) .922| .867| .809| .733] .895) .894 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each.) 1.987) 1.891) 1.900) 2.281) 2.415) 2.227) 2.128) 1.861) 2. 230) 2. 225 B 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.| .388) .328) .351) .367) .366, .359) .316) .278) .322) .328 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|---d0..| .875) .775) .933) .800} .925)......|...... -980)......| 1.190 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 Bea. coe Pair..| 6. 750) 6. 690) 6.500 5.245) 5.250) 5.542) 5.971) 5. = 6. 675, 5. 942 Cc 
Salt Lake City, Utah. San Francisco, Calit. g 
- — ( 
: 7 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. /$0. 204 $0. 169 $0. 158'30. a ee | secyal so. 367 $0. 450 ; b 
I _ © 24 .395| .351] .38 0,$0. 400)$0.417} .400) .510 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|---40-..| . - 294) - 235, .245 317; . 288) .320) . Be 3 a 
Gingham, dress, "97-inch......... ---d0..| 366, .349 . 329 - 336) .333) 360) .397 
} Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---40..] .656) 71 - 635 550) .f 525)... 550 m 
=| Mushin, bleached................ ---d0..} .329, .311) .294 .210 -355| 396 
; Sheetin bleached, 9-4.......... a" 26; .7 - 762 - 800 - 865.950 ve 
Sheets, bleached si by 90.......| Each. 2.082, 2.027 1.971 1. 934 1. 905} 2. 122 2. 327 d 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... Yard.| .388 .382} .319 .381 .405 y 
: Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|-.,40..| 1.573 1.350) 1.258 ~ 750). 000} 1. 200 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 6.366, 5.675) 6.980 6.379} 5. . 529) 6. 950 
Scranton, Pa. Seattle, Wash. al 
‘ oo 24 to 25 inch Yard.|$0. 22580 188)$0. 18780 20790. on0lgo. 250 $0. 213)$0. 180/80. ooolso. 200 3. 
R CO. eeereeeeeeeeeee - 
BRD ewnitvoes SE See em ie 285 - 456 <a o = pl 
Gingh ron, 27 to 28 inch. . .|---@9-- : . as 
Gingham, area 2einche or : : - 29 ta 
dress, imc. eececeses|*** ae © 
Muslin, bleached ................|---40-- +25 ~403) . - 394 th 
pwareg | bleached, 9-4.......... -..do.. . 767) 1. 1. 080 a 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......| Each. 1.929} 2.850] 2. 827 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard. : . - 370 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . ..|---40-. 875, «925; 1.000 flor 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair.. 5. 675} 6.083] 5. 440 
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Washington, D.C. 





Article. 1919 


Oct. “| 








15. 








| 
Calico, 24 to 25inch , ' | . 160 $0. 192 $0. 2: . 1 , | ($0. 175)$0. 250 
iM « . 335} .330) .366) . 4: . 348] .338) .3! .478 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .283| .250) .240) .247| .257| .2! . 244, .243) .263) .297 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch .2-G0..] 368) .32 -320} .341]) .349) .36 ., > ne -419 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch — oe 5 -499} .435) .475) . 559) . 5 587] .572 
Muslin, bleached --| -316) .266; .262) .311) .322) .346) .268) .278) .: |» 365 
eeny | bleached, 9-4 7: ie .-737| 820} .829) .813] .8 . 7 - 858) "930 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90 -| 1.803} 1. 1. 967 2. 081 2.008 . 144) 1.890) 1.876) 2. 347| 2. 348 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch fard.| .341) . . 284 3: .315! .304| .339| .348 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do.. i . 875 1. 195) 1.380)......] 1. 250) 1. 250 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 air..| 5. - 4. = 4. sire 5.196) 5. 495) 5. 556) 6. 7 % " 6. 156 6. 408 





























Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 50 Cities in 
the United States. 


HE table following shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase 
or decrease in the retail cost of 22 food articles,! combined, in 
October, 1919, as compared with the average cost in the year 

1913, in October, 1918, and in September, 1919. For 11 other cities, 
comparisons are given for the one-year and the one-month periods. 
These cities have been scheduled by the Bureau at different dates 
since 1913. 

The average family expenditure is based on the prices sent to the 
Bureau each month by retail dealers, and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city. 

The amdéunts given as the expenditures in October, 1918, and in 
September and October, 1919, represent the amounts necessary fo 
buy a year’s supply of these 22 food articles when purchased at the 
average retail prices charged in the months specified. This method 
makes it easier to compare the increase with the year 1913. This 
year has been selected for the comparison because it was the last 
year before the war when prices were normal. 

No attempt should be made in this table to compare one city with 
another, as the average number of persons in the family varies 
according to the city, and these 22 food articles represent a varying 
proportion of the entire food budgets according to locality. This 
table is intended to show merely comparisons in the retail cost of 
these 22 food articles for each city. Effort is made to secure prices 





| Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate boiling beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, 
flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


[1851] 
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on similar grades of commodities in all cities. Local customs, how- 
eas must be taken into consideration. For example: 

. In Boston, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Ney 
even Conn. ; Portland, Me.; and Providence, R. L., very little 
fresh plate beef is sold, and prices are not secured from these cities 
for this article. 

2. The cut of beef known as “sirloin” in Boston, Mass.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Providence, R. [., would be 
known as ‘‘porterhouse’’ in other cities. In these four cities, owing 
to the method of dividing the round from the loin, there is no cut 
that corresponds to ‘‘sirloin”’ in other cities. There is also a greater 
amount of trimming demanded by the trade in these cities. 

3. The most of the sales in Newark, N. J., are on whole ham instead 
of the sliced as in other cities. 

While it is advised that comparisons should not be made as be- 
tween cities, without taking these and other facts relative to loca! 
customs and transportation into consideration, the figures do 
represent a trend in the retail cost of these articles to the average 
family in each individual city. 

RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES,! COMBINED, IN OCTOBER, 1919, COMPARED WIT!) 


THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1919, OCTOBER, 1918, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN 
THE YEAR, 1913, BY CITIES. 









































; Cost of wanes supply at prices charged in specified month. 
‘ loomane of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

§ Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
6 No change. 
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Average family expenditure for 22 food A ee Percentage 
articles, combined. pare 4 with— increase 
(+) or de- 
antes sees crease (—), 
ae | 1019 1d cor 
October, | October, | pared with 
ans. 1918.2 | gsentem- | 1913 1918. Beptember, 
Bh sang: October.2 1919. 
_ 
NE Se witdcass | $361. 00 $658. 44 $683. 89 $680. 22 88 3 _ 
Baltimore...........- 335.15 675. 90 674. 41 2. 23 98 32 —2 
Birmingham. .......- | 377. 53 707. 83 734. 14 741. 97 97 5 1 
Te in a 388. 16 691. 01 718. 93 722. 61 86 5 
Bridgeport........... sSbubeseedete 664. 83 672. 70 3 |) eae 2 (4) 
OT RET, 318. 15 604. 14 626. 93 612. 83 93 | 1 2 
3 pea BR t8 SS 467. 79 468. 33 464, 87 |..........| 3] —|1 
harleston............ 348. 60 665. 52 683. 46 679. 34 95 "| 2 _ 
OMOngO.........2...- 336. 48 591. 85 646. 90 637. 74 90 | 8 ! 
Cincinnati............ } 338. 26 604. 83 619. 66 626. 39 85 | 4 
Cleveland............ 354. 01 622. 12 672. 77 676. 58 91 | 9. 
Fe vices dnc enenaiandiel 624. 31 650. 67 a & ree 4 (5) 
at ck. oe ik aan 395. 41 694. 38 720. 48 716. 30 81 | 3 
a Ra yet 247. 36 438. 35 447. 63 452. 35 83 | 3 
EE iw lia wawkea 335. 02 616. 21 664. 20 658. 91 97 7 
Fall River............ 375. 51 673. 78 704. 04 97. 84 86 4 - 
LS J ha clabipesieahie 670. 78 702. 71 5 eee 4 
Indianapolis. ......... 345. 23 593.33 |. 645.48 635. 58 R4 | 7 
Jacksonville.......... ' 377.10 661. 69 682. 08 682. 08 81 | 3 | (6) 
Kansas City, Mo..... 340. 12 615. 91 636. 46 647. 28 90 | 5 | 
Little Rock.......... 390. 14 697. 89 707. 18 716. O1 84 | 3 
Los Angeles eo Se 284. 84 461. 82 464. 12 467. 83 64 1 | ! 
Louisville. ........... 363. 85 672. 29 702. 81 687. 50 89 2 2 
‘Manchester........... 366. 01 675. 84 687. 05 687. 16 88 2 (4) 
1 See footnote on page 187. 
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RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, COMBINED,IN OCTOBER, 1919, COMPARED WITH 
THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1919, OCTOBER, 1918, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN 
THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES—Concluded. 








Average family expenditure for 22 food a Percentage 


articles, combined. pared with— increase 

| (+) or de- 
—————| crease (—), 
October, 
1919, com- 





1919 


ee Sa ee ared — 
tembe 
Septem- F919. 








Memphis 58. $682. 15 $716. 76 
Milwaukee . 25 589. 38 647. 78 
Minneapolis 319. 98 564. 45 612.18 
WMobEaded abdcbesece 696. 15 732. 98 
News wih ead $055 000% 364. 652. 02 662. 07 
New Haven 76. 693. 85 710. 13 
5 685. 53 705. 40 
New York 55. 647. 23 660. 10 
Norfolk 690. 63 698. 47 
Omaha 34. 5% 608. 32 643. 85 
POoie debates’ + 0<ses< 586. 54 624. 40 
Philadelphia 352. 646. 24 669. 25 
Pittsburgh 350. 634. 65 653. 18 
Portland, Me 672. 67 683. 48 
Portland, Oreg 16. 453. 68 468. 80 
Providence 380. & 710. 79 736. 09 
Richmond }. 656. 83 682. 61 
608. 78 627. 40 
608. 89 631. 34 
574. 93 608. 10 
438. 45 457. 58 
464. 37 463. 98 
628. 34 659. 97 

469. 08 481. 83 
Springfield, Tl 601. 84 632. 38 
Washington, D.C.... 54. 82 | 695. 82 705. 85 
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1 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
2 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

As may be seen in the table, the average family expenditure for 
these 22 foods changed but little in October. For the United States 
as a Whole there was a decrease of two-tenths of 1 per cent. In 9 
cities the retail cost increased less than one-half of 1 per cent, and in 
4 cities there was a decrease of approximately this amount. In 
Jacksonville the retail cost was the same as in September. Two 
cities increased 2 per cent each and 8 cities decreased 2 per cent 
each. Thirteen cities increased 1 per cent and 12 cities showed the 
same amount of decrease. The greatest increase, or 3 per cent, was 
shown in Springfield, Ill. This city, however, decreased 3 per cent 
in September as compared with August. 


150234 °—19——13 
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Index .Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States, 1913 to October, 1919. 


: HOLESALE prices in the United States reacted during 
WW October from the level reached in the preceding mont}; 
the Bureau’s weighted index number standing at 223 as 
compared with 221 for September. Articles included in the cloths 
and clothing group showed the greatest increases, the index number 
rising from 306 to 313. The groups of farm products, lumber ani 
building materials, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities showed smaller increases. Slight increases took place in thie 
metals and metal products and chemicals and drugs group, while no 
appreciable change occurred in the groups of food, etc., and fuel 
and lighting. 

Among the important articles whose wholesale prices average 
higher in October than in September were cotton, barley, oats, wheat, 
alfalfa hay, goatskins, hides, hops, cattle, sheep, tobacco, butter, 
eggs, wheat flour, lemons, lard, fresh beef, mutton, molasses, tallow, 
onions, carpets, print cloth, cotton and worsted yarns, silk, wool, coke, 
pig lead, lead pipe, nails, cast-iron pipe, bar silver, steel plates, spelter, 
plate glass, lath, hemlock and pine lumber, grain alcohol, quinine, 
caustic soda and nitrate of soda, cottonseed oil, andrubber. Flaxseed, 
corn, rye, timothy hay, hogs, poultry, beans, coffee, prunes, glucose, 
corn meal, bacon, salt beef, hams, lamb, salt pork, veal, oleomar- 
garine, oleo oil, rice, potatoes, vinegar, ingot copper, linseed oil, tur- 
pentine, shingles, muriatic acid, cottonseed meal, and bran were 
cheaper in October than in September, while canned goods, cheese. 
fish, rye flour, raisins, milk, olive oil, salt, sugar, tea, shoes, under- 
wear, leather, hosiery, women’s dress goods, anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal, gasoline, matches, crude and refined petroleum, iron and 
steel products, alum, glycerine, furniture, earthen and glass table- 
ware, jute, lubricating oil, paper, rope, and soap were practically 
unchanged in prices. 

In the period from October, 1918, to October, 1919, the index 
number of farm products increased from 224 to 230, that of food 
articles from 202 to 212, and that of cloths and clothing from 256 to 
313. During the same period the index number of fuel and lighting 
increased from 167 to 181, that of lumber and building material from 
158 to 231, and that of house-furnishing goods from 226 to 264. The 
index number of miscellaneous commodities, including such impor- 
tant articles as cottonseed meal and oil, jute, malt, lubricating oi, 
news-print paper, rubber, rope, starch, soap, plug tobacco and wood 
pulp, increased from 196 to 220. In the groups of metals and metal 
products and chemicals and drugs the index number decreased from 












[1854] 
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187 to 161 and from 218 to 174, respectively, from October, 1918, 
to October, 1919. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1915, TO OCTOBER, 
1919, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 



































[1913= 100.] 
Lum- 
Farnt a8 ot ~— —— her ane yen mg —- Mis- All 
, rOu t, anc an a ulid- | icais urnish-| 21). com- 
Yearand month. | prod- | ‘et.’ | cloth- | light- | Metal | “ing | ‘and | ing | °C! | modi- 
- ing. ing. a mate- | drugs. | goods. *| ties. 
sas rials. 
1913. 
Average for year... .. 10% 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
pe ae v7 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 100 
Pe Ra 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 98 
WI ieitetdesesses. 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 100 
re Oe 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
1914 
ee 101 102 98 99 92 98 100 99 99 100 
pee Se it 103 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 98 
SENG a ctaledtatceces 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 100 
October............. 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 96 99 
1915 
ae 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 100 99 
re eee 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 100 
Stieddetes.<ace 108 105 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 101 
i eee 105 104 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 102 
1916 
Ce 108 114 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 111 
RO ac evnces 114 118 119 108 147 102 172 108 110 117 
pe ee Raa 118 122 126 108 145 99 156 121 120 120 
ae 136 141 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 134 
1917 
January............. 148 151 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 151 
February........... 151 160 162 185 190 108 160 132 141 156 
A | eee gee 163 161 164 188 199 110 165 132 143 | 161 
pv" WSs Fae 181 183 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 | 173 
a ae 197 192 173 194 217 117 179 139 150 182 
OR 197 188 179 201 239 127 180 144 152 185 
|S ot RE 199 182 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 187 
me as 205 181 193 165 249 133 209 152 156 186 
September.......... 204 180 193 160 226 134 223 152 155 183 
SaaS 208 184 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 181 
November.......... 212 185 198 155 174 134 240 "155 166 183 
December. .......... 205 186 202 158 174 135 238 155 170 183 
1918. 
ae 207 188 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February........... 208 187 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 187 
a Sty RSIS 212 179 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 187 
pT Dette Rae 217 180 232 . 157 177 146 229 172 191 190 
Mis Ode ki cos< 0 aus 214 179 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 191 
) ee ei 217 180 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 
og ee 224 186 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 198 
BU ois inccccse 230 193 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 203 
September.......... 237 200 254 167 184 159 220 226 194 207 
OGRE ince dccces 224 202 256 167 187 158 218| 226 196 205 
November.......... 221 208 255 171 188 164 215 226 203 206 
December. .......... 222 212 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 207 
1919 
222 209 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 203 
February........... 218 197 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
ER 228 205 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
RE ekics~keses- 235 212 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
| i Se 240 216 227 167 152 164 179 217 213 207 
oy i aeegagee 231 206 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 207 
) eee 246 218 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 219 
A REE ide ts ans 243 228 304 175 161 208 172 259 225 226 
September. ....... mas 226 212 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 221 
Octobert............ 230 212 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 223 




















1 Preliminary. 
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Price Changes, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United States. 


XACT comparison of wholesale with retail prices is not at- 
tempted in the following tables. Some food products—fresh; 
meats, for example—are not sold by the retailer in the same 

form in which they leave the wholesaler, hence strictly comparable 
prices are not obtainable. It was found impracticable also to obtain 
both wholesale and retail prices for the same date, the retail prices 
being those prevailing on the 15th of the month, while the wholc- 
sale prices are for a variable date, usually several days prior to thie 
15th. The figures in the table are therefore to be considered as 
merely indicative of price variations in the retail as compared wit|: 
the wholesale markets. 

To assist in comparing the fluctuations at wholesale and at retail, 
the differential between the two series of quotations at successive 
dates is given. It should not be assumed, however, that this di/- 
ferential in any case represents the margin of profit to the retailer, 
since, in addition to a possible difference of grade between the artic|cs 
shown at wholesale and retail, the various items of handling cost to 
both the wholesaler and retailer are included in the figure. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES. 
{The initials W=—wholesale; R=retail. The wholesale price is the mean of the high and low quotati:: 


on the date sclected, as published in leading trade journals. The retail price is the average of pri 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by dealers.] 



























































l 
sade! July— 1917 | 1918 1919 
Av- 
Article and city. Unit.|erage | | 
Tend 1914} 1915| 1916 | Jan. ‘July.| Jan. \July.| Jan. July. Aug./Sept.| Oci. 
Beef, Chicago: Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | ¢ 
Steer loin ends...... W.!| Lb..| 16.8) 17.5) 16.0} 20.5) 20.0) 19.0} 20.0) 34.0) 32.0) 27.0) 32.0) 33.0) 33 
Sirloin steak......... R.| Lb..| 23.2) 26.0} 25.8} 28.1) 26.5) 30.2) 30.2) 37. 7] 37.5) 39.3) 41.1) 38.4) 30.: 
Price differential......-.|...... 6.4) 8.5) 9.8) 7.6) 6.5) 11.2 10. 2 8.7] 5.5) 12.3) 9.1) 5.4) 3 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2..W.| Lb..} 13.1) 14.5) 14.3} 14.5} 12.0) 17.0} 16.5) 25.0} 22.0) 22.0) 25.0} 23.0) 21.0 
Round steak......... -| Lb 20. 2| 23.3] 22.8) 24. 22.7) 26.6) 27.3) 35.0) 34.0) 35.5) 36.1) 34.1) 32.5 
Price differential.......}...... 7.1) 8.8} 8.5) 9.6] 10.7] 9.6) 10.8) 10.0) 12.0) 13.5) 11.1] 11.1) 11.5 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer ribs, No. 2..... W.! Lb..| 15.7} 16.5) 14.5) 17.5) 16.0} 20.0) 20.0; 28.0) 30.0} 24.0) 32.0 30. 0) 28.0 
ER R.| Lb..| 19.5 a. 3 21.3) 22.9] 22.3) 24.6) 25.4) 31.8)131.3) 31.9) 32.5 30. 7) 28.9 
Price differential. ......}.....- 3.8} 4.71 6.8] 5.4) 6.3] 4.6) 5.4) 3.8)..... 7.9 .5 7! ) 
Beef, New York: y 
No. 2, loins, city.....W.| Lb..| 15.8) 18.3) 17.0} 20.0} 18.0) 19.0) 23.5] 28.0) 37.0} 28.5) 36.0} 35.0) 37.0 
Sirloin steak......... R.| Lb..| 25.9} 27.4) 28.2) 29.4) 28.4) 33.7) 34.4) 43.9) 44.8] 44.4) 44.0) 42.5 42 
Price differential......./...... 10.1} 9.1) 11. 9.4) 10.4] 14.7) 10.9] 15.9) 7.8] 15.9) 8.0 7.5) 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, rounds, city.. W.' Lb..| 12.1] 13.5) 13.5 14.5) 13.0] 17.5] 18.0] 28.0} 25.0] 22.0) 24.0} 22.0, 22.0 
Round steak ....... R.| Lb..| 24.9} 27.0} 27.1] 28.9) 27. 5) 33.7) 35.2) 46.3) 47.3) 46.2) 45.6) 44.4) 44.5 
Price differential......./...... 12.8} 13.5) 13.6} 14.4] 14.5] 16.2) 17.2] 18.3} 22.3] 24.2) 21.6) 22.4) 22.5 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2, ribs, city.....W.| Lb.-.| 15.1) 16.5) 16.0] 18.0} 16.0} 19.0) 23.5) 28.0) 35.0) 27.5) 29.0) 28.0 30.0 
Rib PERM... =. i050. R.} Lb..| 21.8 re 22. 7| 24.3) 23. 8} 27.9) 29.4) 37.5) 40.9) 38.6) 38.3) 37.5, 37.2 
Price differential.......}.....- 6.7) 6. 6.7] 6.3) 7.8} 8.9) 5.9) 9.5) 5.9) 11.1) 9.3) 9.5 7.2 
Pork, Chicago: ol } } 
OR --W.| Lb..| 14.9) 16.5} 15.0) 16.5) 16.5) 25.0) 27.0} 29.0) 27.0) 37.0) 37.0) 38.0) 35.0 
a -R.| Lb..| 19.0} 20.4) 20.1) 21.7] 22.7] 29.2) 31.6) 35.5) 35.2) 41.7) 44.7) 43.9 41.0 
Price differential.......)...... 4.1) 3.9) 5.1] 5. 6. 4, 4.6, 6.5) 8.2) 4.7 7.7] 5.9 0 
Pork, New York | 
, western...... W.| Lb..| 15.2) 16.3) 15.3) 16. 5) 17.0] 23.5) 26.5) 30.5} 33.0) 37.0) 38.0) 38.0 3°.0 
SESE: R.| Lb..| 21.7} 23.0) 21.7) 23.9] 24.8] 32.6] 34.8] 40.6) 43.5) 47.5) 47.8) 47.4) 45.7 
Price differential .......|.....-. 6. 6.7; 6.4] 7.4] 7. 9.1} 8.3} 10.1) 10.5] 10.5] 11.8] 9.4) 6.7 
1 Price is for different quality of beef from that quoted at wholesale. 
[1856] 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN SELECTED 
CITIES—Concluded. 


















































1913: July— 1917 1918 1919 
Av- 
Article and city. Unit.\eraze | 
i. 1914 | 1915] 1916 | Jan. |July.| Jan. \July.| Jan. aad es Sept.! Oct. 
Potatoes, Chicago: Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Crs. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 
NE: |. aes ah aden V.] Lb 1.0, 2.4) 0.7) 1.6) 2.9) 4.4) 2.0) 15) LO 14) 4.4) 2. 1; 2.2 
ESTE SEE Bi ie. 24: 325. LS 3) 3.9) 5.0) 2.8) 3. 7| 2.7| 5.0) 5.2) 4.4) 3.4 
Price differential.......}...... at wie ak ee: vee 2S a «et oe > ee 
Rice, New Orleans: | 
Head ira eweile wireinsten W.| Lb..} 5.0) 5.4] 4.9] 4.6) 4.8] 7.1) 8&8) 9. 3, 9,1) 10.5) 14.3) 12.3) 12.4 
Pind dg ddbein cea isl i akssnadioesas 7.5) 7.4) 7.4) 10.1) 10.6) 11.9) 12.0, 14.2) 15,1) 15.2) 14. 
Price differential .......|......|.....|..-- 2.6, 2.8) 2.6] 3.0) 1.8] 2.6 2.9 3.7] .8| 2.9) 2. 
Sugar, New York: 
Granulated......... W.| Lb..| 4.3) 4.2) 5.9] 7.5) 6.6) 7.4] 7.3) 7.4) 88 88 8.8) 8.8) 8&8 
Granulated......... -R.| Lb..| 4.9) 4.6) 6.3) 7.9) 7.4] 8.4! 9.7) 8.8) 10.1) 10.0) 10.6) 10.6] 10.8 
Price differential.......|...... = See Geet eet eee “ 2.4) 1. 4 1.3 1. 2) - 1.8) 2.0 











1 Good to choice. 


The following table of wholesale and retail prices, expressed as per- 
centages of the average money prices for 1913, will enable the reader 
to follow more readily the trend of price fluctuations of food articles 
at wholesale and retail. A few articles included in the preceding 
table are omitted from the following one, owing to lack of satisfac- 
tory data for 1913. The table shows that, as compared with the 
1913 base price, the wholesale prices of most of the commodities in 
recent months were relatively higher than the retail prices. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of pork, lard, beef, poultry, butter, 
milk, and corn meal. The preceding table shows, however, that the 
margin between the wholesale and the retail price of many of the 
articles was greater in recent months than in 1913. 


RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100). 


[The initials W—wholesale; R=retail.] 
























































| 
Aver- July— 1917 1918 1919 
Article and city. — | : | 
year. | 1914| 1915) 1916; Jan.jJuly. as wed Jan. Tuly.|Aug. Sept.| Oct. 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer loin ends (hip)....W..| 100 | 104] 95 | 122] 119] 113 | 119 | 202] 190] 161 | 199 | 196} 196 
Sirloin steak............. R..}| 100 | 112] 111 | 121 | 114 | 130 | 130 | 163 | 162 169 | 177 | 166 158 
Beef, Chicago: 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... W..| 100 | 111 | 109 | 111 92 | 130 | 126 | 191 | 168 168 191 | 176 160 
2 poe: e's dAdasenee R..} 100 | 115; 113 | 119 | 112 | 132 | 135 | 173 | 168 | 176 | 179 | 169} 161 
ee 0: 
Steer SS Bae W..| 100} 105} 92); 111 | 102 | 127 | 127 | 178 | 191 | 153 | 204 | 191 178 
ee R..| 100 | 109 | 109 | 117 | 114 | 126 | 130 | 163 | 159 | 164 | 167 | 157 148 
Beef, New York: 
No 2 loins, eae W..| 100 116 108 | 127 | 114 | 120 | 149 | 177 | 234 | 180 | 228 | 222 234 
Sirloin steak............. R..| 100} 106 | 109 | 114 | 110 | 130 | 130 | 170 | 173 | 171 | 170 | 164 164 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 rounds, city....... W..| 100} 112] 112 120 107 | 145 | 149 | 231 | 207 | 182 198 | 182 182 
Round steak............. R..| 100} 108 | 109 | 116 | 110 | 135 | 141 | 186 | 190 | 186 | 183 | 178 179 
Beef, New York: 
No. 2 ribs, city.......... W..} 100 | 109 | 106 | 119 | 106 | 126 | 156 | 185 | 232 | 182 192] 185} 199 
IE 6 kids dae chcnvee R..| 100 | 103 | 104 | 111 | 109 | 128 | 135 | 172 188] 177 | 176} 172] 171 
Pork, Chicago: 
SE RT W..| 100} 111 | 101 | 111 | 111 | 168 | 181 | 195 | 181 | 248 | 248 | 285} 235 
ek cdcccesenebeniad R..} 100 } 107 | 106 | 114 | 119 | 154 | 166 | 187 | 185 | 219 | 235 | 231 216 
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RELATIVE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTANT FOOD ARTICLES IN 
SELECTED CITIES (AVERAGE FOR 1913=100)—Concluded. 








Aver- July— 1917 1918 1919 


Article and city. - | — 


| 
year. | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. July.| Jan. |July.| Jan. July.| Aug Sept. Oct. 
| | 














Pork, New York: 


Loin, western........... W..| 100 | 107 | 101 | 109 | 112 | 155 | 174 | 201 | 217 | 243 | 250 | 250 257 
el ER ee R..| 100 | 106 | 100 | 110 | 114 | 150 | 160 | 187 | 200 | 219 | 220 | 218 211 
Bacon, Chicago: 
Short clear sides......... W..| 100] 109] 89 | 125 | 124 | 194 | 237 | 216 | 232 | 261 | 263 | 225) 183 
7 R..| 100] 108 | 107 | 112| 107 | 149] 169 | 186 | 210 | 209 | 210 | 199 186 
Ham, Chicago: 
ee W..| 100] 105 | 98} 114] 113 | 146] 180 | 181 | 213 | 231 | 231 | 211 | 177 
Smoked, sliced........... R..| 100 | 127 | 123 | 131 | 125 | 156 | 161 | 185 | 208 | 221 | 225 | 218 203 
Lard, New York: 
Prime, Gpmtract......... W..| 100] 95] 73 121 | 145 | 183 | 224 | 238 | 220 | 325 | 201 | 242] 264 
th ici a aie «s.b00 R..| 100 98 94 | 105 | 133 | 171 | 206 | 201 | 207 | 266 | 260 | 239 223 
Lamb, Chicago: 
Dressed, a) a W..| 100 | 114 | 128 | 128 | 134 | 174] 161 | 208 | 188] 195] :88| 175) 161 
Leg of yearling pbbsbese ee R..| 100 | 111 | 105 | 117 | 117 | 145] 155 | 180 | 173 | 183 | 181 | 172) 167 
Poultry, New York: 
OS =e W..| 100 | 103 96 | 118 | 121 | 136 | 164 | 198 | 195 | 190 | 203 | 205 208 
Dressed hens...........- R..| 100] 103 | 103 | 120 | 122 | 134] 152 | 192 | 191 | 194] 195 | 188 189 
Butter, Chicago: 
Creamery, extra......... W..| 100} 85/| 85| 89 | 119} 121 | 158 | 137 | 213 | 168] 171 | 178 | 205 
Creamery, extra.......:. R..| 100 86 | 89 93 | 121 | 119 | 150 | 133 | 197 | 158 | 161 | 167 187 
Butter, New York: 
Creamery, extra......... W..| 100} 87] 84] 88} 122 | 122] 158 | 137 | 207/| 158 | 167| 181 | 207 
Creamery, extra......... R..| 100} 96] 88] 91 | 120 | 119 | 150 | 135] 198 | 160 | 165] 171 | 190 
Butter, San Francisco: 
Creamery, extra........- W..| 100} 77] 84]! 80] 112] 121 | 167} 158 | 203 | 178 | 177 | 202| 208 
Creamery, extra......... R..| 100 85 87 86 | 110 | 117 | 155 | 146 | 186 | 167 | 165 | 181 189 
Milk, Chicago: 
cds opacseuns W..| 100] 95] 97) 95] 118 | 124 | 184] 139] 221 | 179 | 208 | 213 | 216 


‘res 
Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 125 | 125 | 149 | 150] 175 | 175 | 188 | 188| 188 
Milk New York: 
Ee W..| 100} 86] 86] 89] 146! 143 | 231 | 154 | 263 | 203 | 209 | 214 209 
Fresh, bottled, delivered.R..| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 111 | 127 | 167 | 141 | 178 | 178 | 178 | 178 | 178 
Milk San’ Francisco: 





ano conc cons W..| 100] 100] 97| 97] 97] 110] 169| 151 | 190] 190] 190 | 190] 190 
Pres, eaenea............ R..| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 121 | 121 | 140 | 140 | 140 | 140 142 
Eggs, Chicago: 
US ee ae W..| 100] 83] 74 96 | 215 | 137 | 250 | 162 | 260 | 186 | 188 | 199 | 251 
Strictly cn a R..| 100] 89] 85] 101 | 180 | 139 | 223 | 137 | 238 | 182] 188] 192 | 225 
Fees, New York: 
i ie ns cena W..| 100] 86] 80) 97 | 203 | 141 | 259} 161 | 246] 179] 191 | 197 | 245 
Strictt ins ott asestie R..| 100] 89] 82] 94) 168/ 120 | 204 | 144 | 197! 167 | 173 | 179 | 202 
Eggs L. - rancisco: 
DPitiasersseocebees W..| 100 86; 82] 90] 142] 119 | 228 | 164] 198) 168 | 196 | 215 222 
Stnetiy tii cic caoatep ike R..| 100 91 83 89 | 129 | 105 | 190 | 1388 | 176 | 152 | 167 | 192 212 
Meal, corn, Chicago: 
Peiibhdcccaderecoves Wee) See M6 t..-.- 136 | 171 | 321 | 364 | 386 | 257 | 329 | 336 | 286 | 257 
aR ar eae R..| 100] 97] 107 | 107 | 145 | 200 | 241 | 234 | 200 | 210 | 210 | 234 231 
Potatoes, Chicago: 
White, good to choice...W..| 100 | 237] 66 | 160 | 286 | 429] 200] 150 | 190 | 140 | 440 | 210 | 220 
i R..| 100 | 182 78 | 151 | 263 | 331 | 187 | 247 | 180 | 333 | 347 | 293 227 
Sugar, New York 
Granulated.............. W..| 100 98 | 137 | 174 | 153 | 172 | 170 | 172 | 205 | 205 | 205 | 205 205 






































| aR. a 100 | 94] 129 | 161 | 151 | 171 | 198 | 180 | 206 | 204 | 216 | 216 220 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries, 1890 to September, 1919. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun- 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced 

to a common base in order that the trend of prices in the several 
countries may be directly compared. The results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
numbers to the year 1913, i. e., by dividing the index for 1913 on the 
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original base into the index for each year or month on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of 
the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by averag- 
ing the relative prices of individual commodities.!’ This applies to 
the index numbers of the Annalist, the Economist, Sauerbeck, the De- 
partment of Labor of Canada, the Statistique Générale of France, 
and, presumably, the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of New South 
Wales, Australia. The index numbers of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bradstreet, Dun, Gibson, and the Bureau of Census and 
Statistics of Australia are built on aggregates of actual money prices, 
or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, and therefore 
can be readily shifted to any desired base. In cases where no index 
numbers for years are shown in the original sources, the figures here 
presented have been obtained by averaging the 12 monthly index 
numbers. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIPFS. 
{Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.) 





a ae ] 
United States. pia Ee ae Canada. Australia. |France, 








| New 
South 
Bureau oe 
pe ly Sta- Statis- 
Statis- Econo-| Sauer- tistical | tique 
ties: 326 mist: 44)beck: 45, Labor: Bulle- | Géné- 
com- coin- com- tin: rale: 
mod- mod- | mod- Num- | 45 com- 
ities ities, | ities. ‘ ber of | mod- 
(vari- com- | ities. 
y . od- 
able). a 














149 
157 
157 
175 



































a Average for January and July. 
b Quarter beginning in specified month, 


1 For a discussion of the defects of index numbers constructed this me B No. 
181 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. —— as, ete Bemotin No 
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WHOLES/LE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 






























































Concluded. 
ee -" | 
TJnited States. ae —emed \Canada. Australia. France. 
| New 
| De | com. | Wales 
e- om- Vales 
ar 33 part- | mon- | month- 
Year Labor F ment | wealth | ly Sta- | Statis- 
and Statis- Annal- Brad- | Dun: Gib- | Econo-| Sauer- of |Bureau| tistical tique 
month. |rins: 326 ist: | street:} 200 | som: 22 mist: 44) beck: 45, Labor:| of Cen-| Bulle- | Géné- 
oom 25 com-| 96 com-| com- com- | com- | com- 272 |sus and] tin: rale: 
mod- | ™od- | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | mod- | com- | Statis-| Num- |45com- 
ities ities. | ities. | ities. ities. ities. ities. | mod- | tics:92| ber of | mod- 
(varl- ities com- | com- | ities. 
able) (vari- | mod- | mod- 
. able). | ities, ities 
not 
shown, 
1917. 
January ...-. 151 151 149 140 150 184 187 154 1 140 150 215 
February... 156 159 151 146 156 188 met”) 6M 151 225 
March...... 161 170 154 154 166 197 199 ——_ one 151 230 
April......- 173 188 158 157 188 200 203 | 169 | 1146 150 248 
May..c-ccee 182 203 164 172 204 201 205 | os | CRS. 153 256 
SUMO. ccaseed 185 198 168 176 197 210 211 | ct ae 152 266 
Jaly....csseet 187 189 175 175 200 208 208; 179| 1158 152 268 
August..... 186 190 178 181 203 210 207 | ape 156 270 
September. . 183 195 181 178 206 209 207 gg MPCs 152 280 
October... . 181 200 184 182 207 212 212 179 | 1166 147 284 
November. . 183 199 185 183 206 215 214 | fae 163 293 
December. . 183 200 191 182 209 215 218 ee 166 304 
1918. 
January .... 185 200 195 184 205 215 219 | 190 1173 161 313 
February... 187 204 196 188 210 216 220 | Ae 165 315 
March.....- 137| 204] 196] 189] 217| 218| 222) 199)........ 156 329 
AUR csonss 190 207 200 91 225 221 223  ) Ee 155 337 
pS ares: 191 207 205 88 216 223 225 3a 164 333 
Jume...acaed 193 201 206 186 211 227 2265 |  ¢ age 163 329 
JU. ccusous 198 203 208 192 212 228 227 | 160 337 
August..... 203 207 208 192 210 233 230 | Us vc cvese 170 350 
September.. 207 210 207 193 212 231 232 | og SEER 164 355 
October....| 205 203 207 193 205 231 233 214) isi 160 360 
November... 206 205 205 191 204 231 230 215 180 159 358 
December. . 207 208 207 191 208 226 231 213 180 163 353 
1919. 
January.... 203 211 201 190 206 217 224 Bee te acecaed 160 | 348 
February... 197 201 192 182 201 216 221 4 a 151 340 
March...... 201 209 187 180 212 212 217 , 5 See 157 337 
ADB in cicas 203 222 188 182 223 214 217 gE A Baan 150 332 
| ae 207 226 187 184 220 222 229 | Rs aon 157 325 
,; ae 207 216 196 189 212 230 235 | gy i hed 168 330 
| ORS 219 219 205 193 220 240 243 | Dis 2udeadindied>etieeaes ant 
August ..... 226 220 217 200 218 242 250 | BET cc cude cl. dheckdahens tears 
September. . 221 | 202 211 197 201 | 245 253 | EE RE re 2 pe 





! Quarter beginning in specified month. 


Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase in the 
cost of food and general family expenditure for January to 
October, 1919, over July, 1914. The food items included in 

this report are: Ribs and thin flank of beef, both British and chilled 
or frozen; legs and breast of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; 
bacon; fish; flour; bread; tea; sugar; milk; butter, fresh and salt; 
cheese; margarine; eggs; and potatoes. 
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The table gives percentages of increase, and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
price it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given; i. e., 
January, 1919, the increase is 130, the relative price being 230. 

The figures represent two comparisons:' First, the increase in 
price based on the same quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase in the cost of living, based on the change in the quality 
of the standard of living. In other words, the increase in the first 
figure column of the table shows what the wage earner paid for the 
same quantities of food, while the figures in the second column give 
the change that results from a substitution of one kind of food for 
another to meet war-time conditions. 

The same method is used in family expenditures, the third column 
showing percentage of increase of all articles and the last column 
giving approximate figures, based on the increase in cost of all other 
articles and the estimated changed consumption of food. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS, IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
OCTOBER, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, AND 1918, AND JANUARY TO OCTOBweR, 1919, OVER JULY, 


1914. 
(Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.]} 

















Food. Allitems in family budget. 

: , Expenditures : : Expenditures 
Year and month, ~~ prices (allowing for come (allowing for 

a extinnated os eg estimated 

+r change in has change in 
quantities). | consumption).| @48Btities). | consumption). 
ER 6 on. dn wi densugbadcuces ances 12 | Be A BE Oi a Di Sepa 
Et SaaS ata | RRR a, CA Ba, Se ee (Ss OR Saag 
DSi o cenwaséscb dies vedeosee 268 Psi cddb dbue neta Sen 1 
i Mie hot kpatedbaeiscekeeee< 97 56 | ee 3s 
EG S 5 caoabwondpedqeon-nsenmae 129 89 @ 115-120 95 

1919. 

iid aa deee ac x ebaee tds xan 130 79 4120 90 
a i dhchdddnks wos eabbaeccndenans 130 77 d120 90-95 
i Te tte Ce ty ER OE a aoe 120 79 d115 wo 
nodes ktthdre aon dtands +00 bebtupe 113 87 2110 95 
Ee oi cones iene wd oie onare 107 81 2105 a) 
idiot inigetalbhes cicidtyevssen dower 104 87 €105 95 
nin padev<edtetwaged ss apiccees danmidig 109 97 105-110 100 
ing once ah dha ciln ewsucwuctinn 117 108 115 110 
EE ES a TP 116 103 115 105 
| ATS eT eee 122 113 120 110-115 

















a Including tax on sugar and tea. 

b Not including taxes. 

¢ Including taxes. 

d The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 
e The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 6 per cent less. 





1 For a more complete explanation, see article by Prof. W. F. Ogburn in the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW 
for May, 1919, pp. 169, 170. 
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History of Prices During the War. 


BULLETIN ' giving the history of prices during the war 
was recently issued by the War Industries Board as the first 
number of a series of 57 publications dealing with price move- 

ments during the war period. The remaining numbers of the series 

have appeared from time to time during the past few months. In all, 

50 classes of commodities, comprising 1,474 series of price quotations, 

are covered by these bulletins. It is stated that— 


The primary purpose of this series of bulletins is to provide systematic and unbiased 
information about price fluctuations during the war and to make that information 
available as promptly as possible. This purpose has controlled the scope of the 
investigation, the rate at which it was pushed and the manner of analyzing and 
publishing the results. 

To make the investigation widely serviceable it was desired to include as many 
industries and commodities as possible. But it was also desired to publish the result 
as soon as possible. Some compromise between these conflicting desires had to be 
made. 

A list of 50 important classes of commodities was drawn up, following as closely as 
feasible the lines separating different industries. Each class was assigned to a ‘‘special 
expert” and made the subject of detailed investigation. The man in charge of each 
industry treated tried to select the most representative products sold, the leading raw 
materials bought, and to secure monthly price quotations from 1913 to 1918, inclusive, 
for both materials and products. 

This plan made it necessary to quote a much larger number of commodities than has 
been included in other price investigations. Several of the best-accredited index 
numbers have less than 50 conmmodities; few of the food idexes have over 25; the 
series compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, one of the largest, has 350. The 
shortest of these lists is adequate for certain purposes, but even the longest is not long 
enough to show the relative fluctuations of prices in each of 50 industries. Such an 
undertaking really requires the construction of 50 separate index numbers. If the 
average number of commodities included in each index is kept down to 25, the total 
number of commodities quoted rises to 1,250. Such was the scale of work marked 
out at the beginning of the inquiry, and it has not been materially altered in execution. 

* * * The field of inquiry was strictly limited to the prices of material goods. 
No effort was made to compile prices of labor, land, securities, or public utilities. 
Retail prices also were omitted. And within the wholesale-commodity field the 
survey is by no means exhaustive. Among the important lines of business not repre- 
sented here as industries are printing, mineral-water bottling, and the making of arti- 
ficial ice, confectionery, ready-to-wear clothing, millinery, jewelry, machinery, 
heating apparatus, automobiles, railway rolling stock, agricultural implements, 
planing-mill products, musical instruments, and ships. However, the chief raw materi- 
als or partially fabricated products used in almost all of these industries are quoted in 
some one of the 50 classes treated. 

The chief obstacle in the way of carrying out the program lay in finding fabricated 
articles suitable for statistical use. Raw materials as a rule are sufficiently standard- 
ized at some stage of their progress toward consumers to give assurance that the articles 
quoted under a given description are substantially uniform from year to year. But 
highly fabricated goods are usually subject to frequent changes in material, style, 





*. W. I. B. Price Bulletin No. 1. History of prices during the war. Summary, by Wesley ©, Mitchell. 
% pp. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1919. 
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design, workmanship, or size—changes which men assert make impracticable price 
comparisons covering six years. A special effort was made in the present inquiry to 
overcome this difficulty. The effort has not been without success; yet manufactured 
goods are less adequately represented in the bulletins than materials in raw and 


slightly modified form. 


It is, of course, this difficulty that forced the omission of the 


important industries mentioned above, such as the manufacture of automobiles. 
agricultural implements, machinery, and millinery. 


The following table shows the 50 classes of commodities treated and 


the number in each class. 
those of the bulletins in which the classes are treated. 


The numbers assigned to the classes are 


FIFTY CLASSES OF COMMODITIES COVERED BY THE HISTORY OF PRICES DURING 
THE WAR AND THE NUMBER OF COMMODITIES INCLUDED IN EACH CLASS. 



















































































Num- Num-|/ ,, 
ber of —— ber of gp 
Class. com- | over Class. com- tke 
modi- ' modi- | *V¢T- 
ties. ages. ties. —- 
Food group. Building materials group. 
8. Feed and forage............... ae aduest 38. Clay products................- SP Redken. 
9. Wheat and wheat products... esate y 39. Sand and gravel.............. Pics « « 
10. Corn and corn products....... Ss Sera 40. ey OS SS 6 ee Sa 
11. Oats, rice, buckwheat, and Mie Mos ctesdiessnesoseecdees ae 
their products............-- } ie MG eats dpe bal ede Orhan wen ives 
12. Bariey, hops, rye, and their eR ee en a 
RES CRE ae ee ee 44. Paints and varnishes.......... | a 
13. Sugar and related products. . . | 
14. Vegetables and truck........- _ s eae Me BO ae oe vee... 
15. Edible vegetable oils.......... St ee a 
16. Fruits, nuts, and wine........ Se re Chemicals group. 
17. Spices and condiments.......- _ | re 
18. Tea, coffe, and cocoa.......... pee 45. Mineral acids. ......... po cena a 
19. Tobacco and tobacco products 14 1 || 46. Heavy chemicals.............. (eee 
20. Live stock, meats, and fats... . | apse 47. Miscellaneous inorganic chem- 
21. Poultry and dairy products. . . gt AIRE © iethintetshtengs oopa=2% Sa» - 
22. Fish and oysters.............- i eet © ee Sa 
49. Soaps and glycerin............ 34 1 
RE ae ye Fe ae 332 1 || 50. Essential ois, flavoring and 
rfumery materials........ | 
Clothing group. 51. Wood distillation products 
and naval stores............ oa 
23. Cotton and cotton products. . . See 52. Natural dyestufis and tanning 
24. Wool and wool products...... CEE: RR eee _ oe, ae 
25. Silk and silk products......... 54 13 || 53. Coal-tar crudes, intermediate, 
26. Hides and skins and their BE nanadteehass.c locus eae 
oO SS See eae 157 32 || 54. Drugs and pharmaceuticals. . . | eee 
27. Hatter’s fur and fur felt hats. . __§ SBR eRe 55. Proprietary preparations... . . | eee 
28. Hair, brjstles, and feathers. -. . | SSS ee epee ae 
Fb Pn cccnacobsconted secced BD boancedes 57. Miscellaneous organic chem- 
Bec dn stabs se coencscesedes | Me 
NR ic kisiandtibeetiann dates 420 45 
Whe tink dean tsbodg attained 281 1 
Rubber, paper, and fibers. = 
Recapitulation, 
30. Rubber and rubber products.. 34 4 
ee Cr ree 25 tO Is an cine dcmyeenne alten 332 1 
32. Fiber and fiber products... .... 45 10 jj Clothing group. .................. 42) 45 
Rubber, paper, and fibers group. . 104 19 
i iwhikes cases athades * 104 19 || Metals group. ................... 117 1 
: sms |] Fuels group. ...........--2sscceee 65 1 
Metals group. Building materials group........- 7 aaa 
Chemicals group.................. 281 1 
33. Iron, steel, and their products. | aa 
34. Ferro-alloys, nonferrous and i i tia ih iit nee 1, 496 68 
PEND BGG: 0 < videncnnacces 28 1 || Less duplications................-. . AS 
EE She cn cna shccdedecns 117 1 Number of commodities 
a ee Fee na eae ae 
Fuels group 
35. Coal and coke................. 26 1 
36. Petroleum and petroleum 
Mais. <i nn skkceden eee 
SG IIID So nde cnuccdéceuucsscap us Aan Oe 
WOR. A ide 65 1 
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Standard trade journals, newspapers making a specialty of market 
reports, merchants, manufacturers, produce exchanges, boards of 
trade, trades associations, and Government bureaus are the principal 
sources from which price quotations were obtained. All sources were 
carefully scrutinized and no data were accepted that were not 
believed to reflect faithfully the trend of price fluctuations. In some 
instances interpolation was resorted to in order to fill gaps in the 
quotations, and occasionally splicing two series together, with allow- 
ance for a price differential, became necessary. 

Referring to the explanations of price fluctuations given in the 
various bulletins, it is stated that— 


The explanations offered do not pretend to be exhaustive. The factors influencing 
prices in every industry are exceedingly complex, and no known method of analysis 
is subtle and powerful enough to disentangle the crossing lines of cause and effect 
and measure the influence of each factor. The result aimed at is merely to show what 
influences are thought to have exercised the controlling influence over the prices of 
important groups of commodities and the direction in which these influences have 
worked. 

This part of the work is a venturesome experiment, undertaken in the belief that 
the immediate results will prove useful and in the hope that the beginning here made 
will be bettered by others. Many of the price changes that are shown by the tables, 
indeed, would scarcely be credited without an explanation. To give but one exam- 
ple, few would believe that smokeless powder cost less in 1918 than in 1913, unless 
the reason as well as the fact was stated. Explanation of price changes, however, 
usually involves an element of speculation. Hence all the bulletins possible 
have been submitted for criticism to men familiar with the industries discussed. But 
business men themselves often disagree about the causes of price movements, and 
it is not probable that the explanations suggested will command universal assent. 

One general limitation of the commercial histories should be noted—they do not 
endeavor to explain the violent rise of the whole price level. Of course, the price 
of every commodity—not excepting commodities that fell in price between 1913 and 
1918—was affected by the dwindling power of the dollar. That factor is taken for 
granted in every bulletin, but nowhere analyzed. It is rather the deviation of the 
prices of particular commodities from the genere| trend that is discussed. As matters 
have gone in the last six years, an increase of 100 per cent in price calls for less notice 
than a failure to rise. 

An adequate discussion of the controverted question: What controls the fluctua- 
tions of the general level of prices? would require the compilation and analysis of a 
vast amount of data in addition to the material contained in these bulletins. Sta- 
tistics of gold stocks and gold movements; bank notes, bank deposits, and bank 
reserves; railway and marine freights; retail prices, wages, interest rates, real-estate 
prices, security prices; the volume of speculation and of trade in commodities; the 
amount of -Government loans, ‘‘capital issues” by corporations, and savings—all 
these matters would have to be canvassed, and at that the list is incomplete. Nor 
could the fundamental changes brought by the war in the organization and control 
of industry, marketing, transportation, and methods of finance be left out of account. 
The investigation would have to extend to foreign countries, because the course of 
American prices was profoundly affected by the earlier and more rapid rise in Europe. 
This history of prices during the war contains an indispensable part of the materials 
needed to treat this general problem, but it contains only a part. To add the rest of 
the materials and analyze them would delay unduly the appearance of data needed 
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as a basis for action. The theoretical question of broadest interest is therefore put 
aside. Fortunately, private investigators may be trusted to attack this problem 
when the fundamental data are made available to them. 


Charts are freely used to present graphically the fluctuations of 
prices over the period of years covered by the bulletins. All charts, 
except those relating to coal-tar crudes, intermediates, and dyes 
(contained in bulletin No. 53) are drawn to the same scale and are 
strictly comparable one with another. The average price of each 
commodity in the 12 months from July, 1913, to June, 1914, taken as 
100, forms the base in charts and in tables. A few miscellaneous 
charts, drawn to varying scales, are used to show actual money 
prices, production changes, sources of supply, proportions of cost, 
and other technical matters requiring graphic illustrations. 
Concerning the method used in constructing the index numbers 
designed to show price movements of the 50 classes of commodities 
the bulletin states that— 


The index numbers show the average fluctuations of all the commodities quoted 
to represent an industry. To make averages which fairly reflect business conditions, 
it is obviously necessary to give each commodity included in an index number an 
influence upon the result proportioned to its industrial importance. The meaning 
of the figures can best be grasped by noting the process by which they are made. 
First, the monthly prices of all the commoditites to be included in the industry 
were entered in parallel columns on large sheets. Second,an estimate was made for 
each commodity showing the quantity produced in the United States in 1917, plus 
the quantity imported in that calendar year. These estimates are technically called 
“‘weights.’’ Third, the price of each commodity each month was multiplied by its 
respective weight. Fourth, the products of the different commodity prices times 
commodity weights were cast up separately for each of the 72 months from January, 
1913, to December, 1918. Finally, the resulting aggregates in dollars and cents were 
turned into relatives on the plan followed in converting actual commodity prices 
into relative prices for charting. That is, the average of the aggregates for the industry 
in the 12 months July, 1913, to June, 1914, was called 100, and the aggregates for each 
month from January, 1913, to December, 1918, was turned into a relative figure on 
that scale. 

One deviation from the standard practice should be noted. The materials bought 
by any industry were weighted, not by production plus imports, but by the estimated 
quantity consumed in that particular branch of trade. 

The year 1917 was chosen as the base year for weighting because the inquiry aims 
to show prices under war-time conditions. Datafor 1918 might have been still more 
appropriate, but they could not be had for many commodities at the time these bul- 
letins were being compiled. It was often difficul+ to find or make estimates of domes- 
tic production even for 1917, and many of the weights are subject to a wide margin 
of uncertainty. Whenever it was necessary to choose between guessing a weight or 
omitting a commodity, a guess was made and the commodity included. 

There is an element of unreality in multiplying 1913 prices by quantities produced 
and imported in 1917. But it is clearly desirable to keep the weights constant for the 
whole period covered. Ifone desires to know how prices have changed, then prices 
must be the only variable admitted into his computations. If he changes the weights 
each year as well as the prices, then he can not tell what part of the results reached is 
due to alterations in production and imports and what part is due to price fluctuations, 
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As matters stand, the results are unambiguous—they show the changes in prices and 
nothing but that. 

Made in the fashion described, the index numbers for the 50 classes of commodities 
are strictly comparable not only among themselves, but also with the relative prices 
of single commodities shown by the charts. The particular form of index adopted— 
the weighted aggregate of actual prices reduced to relatives at the end of the compu- 
tation—is like the relative prices of single commodities even in this respect, that it 
can be shifted about from one base to another without a tacit alteration of the weights.! 
Thus, the reader who so desires can make his comparisons in terms of prices in 1918 
or any other year or month covered, by taking the relative figure for his desired base 
as 100 and converting the other figures into new relatives on the new base.” 


The foregoing explanation relates to the manner in which the index 
numbers for the 50 classes of commodities were obtained. To obtain 
the index numbers for the 7 industry groups and for all commodities 
combined a system of ‘‘class weights’”’ was employed. These class 
weights were arrived at by dividing the estimated value of the goods 
represented in each class in 1917 by the class aggregate, i. e., the total 
found by adding the products of commodity prices times commodity 
weights. The quotients thus found were used to multiply the class 
aggregates in each month from January, 1913, to December, 1918, 
and the results were then added together to make totals for the 7 
groups and for all commodities. The index numbers for the 7 
groups and for all commodities combined were made like the index 
numbers for the 50 classes by treating the average totals for July, 
1913, to June, 1914, as 100 and turning the totals for the 72 months 
covered into relatives on that scale. 

A chapter of the summary bulletin presents a comparison of price 
movements in the United States, England, France, and Canada 
during the war period. <A short comparison is also made with prices 
during the Civil War. A review of the causes of the price revolu- 
tion of 1915-1918 is included, together with a comparison of the 
behavior of controlled and uncontrolled prices. 
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Survey of Price Levels in Waterbury, Conn. 


COMMITTEE appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waterbury, Conn., has just published a report of an investi- 
gation of prices in Waterbury compared with those in other 

cities.* Information was secured for Waterbury similar to that 
published for 50 cities in the Montuity Lasor Review of the United 


1 For a discussion of this somewhat technical point see The Making and Using of Index Numbers, Bulle- 
tin No. 173 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 36-44, 91. 

2 Of the 1,474 different commodities quoted in the class bulletin, 108 are not included in the index num- 
bers, because they are not in the market at certain seasons of the year, or for other reasons. Attention is 
called to all such omissions in the appropriate places. 

8 Waterbury Chamber of Commerce. Survey of price levels in Waterbury compared with other cities 
for various dates in 1919. Report. Waterbury, September, 1919. 64 pp. 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics.. Comparisons were made of the 
prices of food, coal, gas, and dry goods in the 50 cities and in certain 
groups of cities with prices of the same articles in Waterbury. In 
obtaining prices for Waterbury and the other Connecticut cities 
which do not report to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the committee followed the grade and standard established by this 
Bureau. Prices were secured from both cash and delivery stores, 
although those which appeared to be exclusive in patronage, quality 
of goods, or range of price were excluded. 

In addition, the committee undertook certain further investiga- 
tions: 

1. A survey of seven other Connecticut cities and a comparison of 
their prices for certain standard articles of domestic use with the 
prices in Waterbury. 

2. An examination of the business of various representative stores 
in Waterbury with a view to determining the cost price and the 
retail price of typical articles, and thus the general percentage of 
gross profit. 

3. Investigation of similar character in the case of wholesale 
supply houses dealing with articles of food. 

4. Investigation of a municipal market in Waterbury. 

5. Investigation of price levels of stores in outlying localities of 
the city as compared with those nearer the city center. 

6. Investigation into prices charged for sugar by wholesalers 
within the period of stringency. 

7. Investigation to determine the kind of house, whether single, 
double, triple, or apartment, and the average rental of tenants. 
The number of rooms occupied and the increases in rent during 
occupancy are also shown in the report. 

The major part of the work of the committee was on foods, a 
smaller part on clothing, with only incidental references to fuel, 
light, and rent, and none to housefurnishings, taxes, transportation, 
or the numerous other sundries of family expenditure. This selec- 
tion of expense items, necessitated by the limited time and means 
at the disposal of the committee, covered the principal items of the 
cost of living. Previous studies of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the United States Railroad Wage Commission. 
and others, show that about 40 per cent of the total family expendi- 
ture is made for food, from one-seventh to one-fifth for shelter, 
while the amount spent for clothing is about one-sixth of the total, 
and for fuel and light only one-twentieth part of the total. 

From observations made during the survey, the committee has 
offered the following conclusions: 





1 See pp. 166 to 181 of this issue of the REVIEW. 
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1. About 35 or 45 per cent of the price paid by the Waterbury 
consumer for foodstuffs represents the gross profits of our local 
wholesalers and retailers. Of this, 25 or 30 per cent is attributable 
to gross profits of retailers. These wholesalers and retailers use a 
method of distribution of foodstuffs which is convenient to the 
customer but is expensive. The present system of food distribution 
offers few opportunities for the public to get large bargains in food- 
stuffs. 

2. There is no doubt that much of the cost of goods as distributed 
under the present system is due to an insistent demand on the part 
of the public for convenience, a convenience that they pay high for 
because the merchants pay high to furnish it. The telephone 
charge-and-deliver system, the neighborhood store, and the huckster 
are such conveniences. 

It is also a fact that a large number of the housewives of Water- 
bury lack the necessary knowledge to— 

(a) Buy most economically, quality considered; or 

(b) Buy intelligently, a properly balanced diet considered; or 

(c) Prepare the food well and attractively. 

The result, therefore, of demand for convenience, and lack of know]l- 
edge on the part of the housewives, is again a higher price paid for 
the food consumed. 

3. The prices of coal in Waterbury averaged during the past year 
higher than in other cities no more favorably situated. 

4. The price of gas in shown to be high in Waterbury. 

5. Street hucksters in Waterbury are virtually unlicensed and un- 
controlled. In many cases they are irresponsible people who buy 
inferior goods and misrepresent them to the customer. 

6. Certain speculators have taken advantage of the present short- 
age of sugar by selling sugar to retailers in urgent need of it at prices 
distinctly above those charged by reliable wholesalers. 

7. In order that the public of Waterbury may know from time 
to time how the prices it pays compare with those elsewhere, the 
committee recommended that Waterbury be included in the list of 
cities for which the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
piles price statistics. 

8. Eggs, fruits, and vegetables should be sold by weight. 

9. Misrepresentative advertising should be guarded against. 

In regard to rent, the committee did not undertake to make a 
street survey or to approach landlords. It was assumed that a 
representative survey might be made by obtaining, first, schedules 
of rent paid by factory employees of the grade of foremen; 
and, second, a record of rents paid in 125 selected cases coming 
under the observation of the rent commission of Waterbury in the 
last nine months. Approximately 300 schedules were obtained. 

150234°—19-—_14 [1869] 
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The report shows the percentage of tenants living in single, double. 
triple, or apartment houses,and the average rental. It also shows 
the percentage of tenants occupying certain numbers of rooms; the 
total amount of rent charged; and therent per room. The increase 
in rent during occupancy is also shown. 

The following is an extract of the summary of the report: 

The results of these comparisons * * * show that Waterbury does not stan: 
especially high in its price level; that it compares neither very favorably nor ver 

unfavorably with its Atlantic and New England neighbors, but is on an average 
level with them. As regards its own neighbors in this State, it stands neither at the 
top nor at the bottom, though rather better than the average between them. In 
some items, it appears to be in an especially favorable position; in others, it appears 
to be at a marked disadvantage; in general, however, it may be taken as fairly ani 
favorable representative of this section of the country. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Coal Mining 
Industry in 1919. 


HIS article presents in a summary form the facts as to hours 
[ labor and earnings of employees in the coal mining industry 

in 1919. The gathering of the data on which the article is 
based formed a part of the industrial survey referred to in the August 
Montstiy Lasor Review. 

No attempt was made to secure data nie all mines or even all min- 
ing States. In the anthracite fields the survey was confined to 22 
mines operated by 10 different mining companies. All these mines 
were located in the State of Pennsylvania. Approximately one- 
tenth of the employees in the anthracite coal region are employed 
in these mines. Due care was taken that the mines to be included 
in the survey should be so selected that the results would be fairly 
typical of the entire anthracite field. 

In the bituminous territory the survey covered 201 mines located 
in 18 of the most important producing States; it included a total of 
40,508 employees in the industry. 

The following table shows the number of bituminous mines which 
furnished data and the number of employees included in each State. 
The third column shows the total number of employees in the State 
as given by ‘‘Coal in 1917,” published by the Bureau of Mines 
for the year 1917. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF MINES FURNISHING DATA AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
INCLUDED IN THE SURVEY. 





Employees, 
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1 Bituminous mines only. 
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The ideal method of arranging the field work of a survey of this 
kind would be to have all the schedules cover the same pay-ro|! 
period. It was possible to carry this out in the anthracite field, 
All schedules in that branch of the industry are for the pay-ro|| 
period ending January 31, 1919. In the bituminous field, howeve: 
owing to the wide extent of territory to be covered and the limited 
amount of time available for the work, this method was found 
impracticable. The pay-roll periods for bituminous mining are di- 
tributed over a period of time extending from the last half of Janu- 
ary to the last half of May, 1919. 

In ordinary years the extension of the time of the field work woul 
make comparatively little difference, as the entire period is usual|\ 
one of sustained productive activity. During 1919, however, con- 
ditions were very different. Under the stimulus of war-time require 
ments production had peen pushed to the utmost during the latter 
half of 1918, and both industrial: plants and domestic consumer, 
had laid in unusually large supplies. With the signing of the armi 
stice industrial demand for coal fell off, and the mild winter enable: 
domestic consumers to carry over considerable supplies into the new 
year. For these and other reasons the demand for coal was muc): 
below normal during the first half of 1919, and the activity of tho 
mines was correspondingly curtailed. 

Not only was the period of the survey one of abnormally low pro- 
ductive activity but the rate of production was not constant throug): 
out the period. In January mines were still running full time, thoug!: 
with diminished intensity. Thus all the mines included in the 
anthracite field were running full time on the date of the survey. 
In the bituminous field the rate of production fell off constant!) 
during the first quarter of the year and was on the increase during 
April and May. As the survey was carried on State by State, tlic 
conditions found in any State depended to a considerable exten! 
upon the time when that State was reached. The condition of thio 
industry in the different States at the time of the survey was a; 
follows: 
One-fourth to three-fourths time—Utah. 
One-fourth to full time—Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky. 
One-half to full time—Alabama, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Three-fourths to full time—New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma. 
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These variations in operating conditions must obviously affeci 
the figures for hours worked by mine employees in different States 
so profoundly as to make them practically useless for purposes o/ 
comparison between the States, whether the figures are presented 111 
the form of ‘‘hours worked in the pay-roll period,” or ‘‘hours 
worked per week day.’’ The same statement applies fully to earn- 
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ings in the form of ‘‘actual earnings for the pay-roll period,” but 
only to a limited extent to the figures for ‘‘average hourly earnings.”’ 
There was no change in wage rates during the period of the survey; 
therefore any change in hourly earnings caused by the partial sus- 
pension of operations must have been limited to occupations paid 
on a tonnage basis, and have been due either to the depressing effect 
of slack conditions of operation or to the stimulative effect of dimin- 
ished opportunity for work. 

The material on which this article is based was obtained directly 
from the pay rolls of the companies by agents of the Bureau, sent 
out for that purpose. In the case of occupations paid on the ton- 
nage basis arrangements were made in advance with the manage- 
ment of the companies to keep a time record for the employees in 
those occupations for the selected pay-roll period. Because of the 
fact that the working places of the miners are widely distributed and 
at unequal distances from the bottom of the shaft, the time checked 
was the time when the miner entered and left the mine. Conse- 
quently all figures relating to the hours of those miners and miners’ 
laborers who work on a tonnage basis represent the time spent in 
the mine. It is estimated that in general it takes the miners from 
15 minutes to 1 hour to get from the bottom of the shaft to their 
working places. In new mines the time may be less than 15 minutes 
and in old mines occasionally somewhat more than an hour. 

So far as possible the essential facts about the hours and earnings 
of employees in anthracite mines and of those in bituminous mines are 
presented in tables of the same form. In some respects, however, 
dissimilar conditions in the two branches of the industry have made 
it necessary to use tables of different forms to present essentially the 
same body of information. Each table is preceded by a brief state- 
ment of the method by which it was compiled and the uses to which 
it may be put. 

Table 2 presents various items of information concerning the hours 
and earnings of employees in the coal-mining industry. The data 
for anthracite and for bituminous mines are given separately. Each 
part is given in two sections, one dealing with outside laborers, that is, 
men working outside the mine, and the other with inside laborers. 
The information is given for each occupation separately. 

For each occupation, following the columns indicating the num- 
ber of employees in the occupation and the number of mines in which 
they were found, is given the following information: The average 
hours actually worked during the pay-roll period, the average hours 
per week day worked by the employees in that occupation, and full- 
time hours for the pay-roll period ; the average amount actually earned 
during the pay-roll period, the average earnings per hour actually 
worked, and the full-time earnings for the period. At the foot of each 
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division of the table, inside and outside, respectively, are shown the 
hours and earnings of the entire number of employees working, and 
at the bottom of the table are shown the figures for all outside and 
inside cccupations combined. A word of explanation may be needed 
as to how the figures in some of the columns were obtained. 

The average hours actually worked were obtained by adding the 
hours actually worked by all employees in the occupation and divid- 
ing the sum by the number of employees in the occupation. The 
figures in the column headed ‘‘Average hours worked per week day ” 
were obtained by ascertaining for each employee in the occupation 
the full number of hours worked by him during the period and 
dividing that aggregate by the number of week days in the pay-rol| 
period. The result represents the number of hours per day that 
would have been worked by the employee if the work had been dis- 
tributed uniformly over the week days of the pay-roll period. By 
dividing the sum of the hours of all employees in an occupation by 
the total number of employees in that occupation the average num- 
ber of hours per week day in the occupation is ascertained. 

By full-time hours is meant the number of hours which are regarded 
by employer and employee as constituting a day’s work. The aver- 
age full-time hours of the pay-roll period given in column 5 were 
obtained by multiplying the regular daily working hours in each 
occupation by the number of days constituting the full half-month 
pay-roll period. The aggregate of such hours for all the employees 
in each occupation was divided by the total number of employees in 
the occupation. The quotient is the average full-time hours of all 
employees in the occupation. 

The average earnings actually received were computed by dividing 
the aggregate earnings for all the employees in each occupation by 
the number of employees in that occupation. The average ‘iourly 
earnings were obtained by dividing the aggregate hourly earnings of 
all the employees in an occupation by the number of employees 
in the occupation. The average full-time earnings is the product 
of the average earnings per hour and the number of hours in the pay- 
roll period. The figure represents the amount that would have been 
earned by an employee in any occupation, if he had worked the full- 
time hours of the occupation and received the average hourly earn- 
ings of his occupation for each hour that he worked. 
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TABLE 2.—_AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE EARNINGS MADE IN ONE- 
HALF-MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EFARN- 
INGS, BY OCCUPATION. 

Anthracite. 





Average hours. Average earnings. 


Num- | Num- ll i 
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Trackmen 


Total, inside occupation 





$0. 592 26 
. 61 . 83 
f 58. 24 
56. 85 
45. 12 
. 92 
71.19 
. 29 

. 57 
13 
5. 86 
i3. 25 
58. 80 
9. 80 
4. 59 
7 


D6. 20 
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Outside: 


Blacksmiths...... ir ai Ee 
I oe See se ae eae 
Co ee eine eas 


m= OO cr Ore 


= 





Repairmen 
So iie a Gcmmadiean eens 





NWO Issooaoom 





Outside, breaker: 
Jig runners 
Platemen 118. 
Slaters (boys). 99. 


onli 
q o \ 
hon CwWOWrK Do 





Total, outside occupations 3,930} 121.5 





Grand total, inside and outside 
occupations.......... DRE tenn | 22 16,209} 104.1 




















1 See explanation on p. 210. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE EARNINGS MADE IN ONp. 
HALF-MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EAR\Y. 
INGS, BY OCCUPATION—Concluded. 




































































Bituminous. 
Average hours. Average earnings. 
Num- | Corr 
ber of aoe Hours Hours Full- — spond 
Occupation. estab- -| actu- |- time gs ac- _ jing full- 
lish- oe ally | Wo — hours | tually a time 
ments. * | worked a in half |received or earn- 
in half} Gay1 | month. | in half * | ings in 
month.| “*-* month. half 
mont!) 
Inside: 
ES ee er eee ee 146 | 1,005 76.1 5.9] 105.0 | $44.22 | $0.577 | $60 
Brattice men and timbermen.. ... 163 932 84.9 6.6 | 103.6] 51.7! . 606 62 
aR ee Ae ee 90 220 82.6 6.6 100. 2 51. 72 . 631 63. 2 
PE c+ic cccnsiseovrweksewe<ts 165 | 2,372 73.1 5.8 | 102.3 | 44.33 . 605 | 62 
PE. ad eeaveatedéodas cepeews 164] 2,319 74.9 5.8} 103.9] 43.86 . 575 60 
Loaders: ..... Ponptndéeibaraes tedn 128 | 13,345 65.3 5.0 104.7} 50.51 - 802 81. 2 
es sins caeetnenisn te 143 | 11,379 60. 0 4.7 102.5] 47.11 oF 80 
Miners, machine...............-- 120] 1,721 73.2 5.6 104.3 | 67.75 947 98 
SR ee ee ee ee 154 894 86. 5 6.7] 105.3} 53.51 619 60 
EE Se ee eee 117 344 104. 1 8.1 118.0 61. 01 577 68 
ee re epee 187 1,122 82.4 6.4 104. 1 49. 23 593 61 
Trappers (boys)........-.-------- 103 536] 71.5 5.7} 101.6| 24.26 339 34 
Total, inside occupations ...... 201 | 36,189} 67.5 5.3] 103.8} 49.04 7441) 76 
Outside: : ae 
ORs betes cuss ee Se enedeea 187 376 100. 4 7.8 109.0 | 62.47 621 67 
AES See a are 110 260 96. 5 7.4; 110.1) 56.43 582 64.1 
EES ROE See 150 380 | 116.0 9.1] 121.3] 69.67 . 607 72. 7 
Da dGess 4 caesttcsscnkcese 122 443 112.2 89] 124.6] 60.26 . 539 66. Ss 
0 RE Pee eer See | 198 2, 860 83.7 6.5 106. 3 42. 00 - 500 63. 22 
Total, outside occupations...../ 201 | 4,319] 91.7 7.2} 110.0! 4896} .529| 58.2: 
Grand total, inside and outside | ere G a oar) wa 
Se eer 201 | 40, 508 70. 1 | 5.5 104. 4 49.03 | .721 74. 











1 See explanation on p. 210. 


Most of the information about hours and earnings contained in the 
table can be easily interpreted without comment. Thus the data 
given for blacksmiths among the inside occupations in anthracite 
mining show that they were found to the number of 30 distribute: 
among 13 establishments; that they worked on an average 8.9 hours 
per week day; that while their full-time hours for the half month: 
were 112 they actually worked during the half month an average of 
124.7 hours. The average amount of money earned by these 30 
blacksmiths was $73.56 per person, which shows earnings at the 
rate of 59.2 cents per hour. Any blacksmith who earned that rate 
per hour and worked the full-time hours of his occupation and no 
more would have earned during the pay-roll period $66.26, the amount 
shown as full-time earnings. 

Attention may be called to the relative hours of contract miners 
and contract miners’ laborers in the anthracite mines. As will be 
seen from the part of the table for inside employees, the 4,887 contrac‘ 
miners included in the survey worked on an average 6.8 hours per 
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day, while the average of 1,855 contract miners’ laborers was only 5.6 
hours. It would naturally be expected that the hours of the miners 
would be less than those of the miners’ laborers. It has been the 
general practice in the past for a miner to work until he has brought 
down enough coal to keep his laborers busy for the rest of the day 
and then to leave the mine. Apparently the shortage of contract 
miners’ laborers, which has prevailed for some time, has brought about 
a-change in the practice in this respect. This shortage of laborers 
may be inferred from the fact that whereas formerly each miner 
employed one or more laborers to load the coal that he brought down, 
the figures in the survey show more than two and one-half times as 
many contract miners as contract miners’ laborers. From this it 
is to be inferred that a large proportion of the miners remain in the 
mine and load their own coal; that they spend so many additional 
hours in loading coal that even when their hours are combined with 
the shorter hours of miners who depend upon laborers to load their 
coal, the average for the whole group of miners is very consider- 
ably increased and, in fact, exceeds the average hours worked by the 
contract miners’ laborers. It is probable that the relatively short 
hours of the contract miners’ laborers in comparison with the hours 
of the miners was in part due to the restless spirit prevailing among the 
laborers at the time of the survey. ‘This restlessness caused much 
shifting of laborers from mine to mine and from district to district 
in search of working places where either better conditions could be 
found or more money could be made. 

In bituminous mines, however, no such excess in the number of 
miners as compared with loaders appears. It must be borne in 
mind that loaders work after machine miners only, and therefore 
that the 13,345 loaders shown in the bituminous table are to be 
correlated with the 1,721 machine miners in the same table. The 
discrepancy between the number of mines for which these two occu- 
pations are tabulated is due to the fact that in an occasional mine 
record was not kept of the time of the miners but was kept for the 
loaders. In such cases the information that was available was used 
in making up the tables. 

In Table 3 is shown in greater detail for certain selected occupations 
the same data presented in summary form in Table 2. For anthra- 
cite mining the information is given for each colliery separately for 
the two most important occupations, contract miners and contract 
miners’ laborers. For bituminous mining the information is given 
for each State separately for six inside occupations, in which nearly 
90 per cent of all inside employees are found, and for one outside 
occupation comprising nearly two-thirds of all outside employees. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED, AVERAGE EARNINGS MADE, AND AVERAGE 
FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS FOR ONE-HALF- 
MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD. 
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Anthracite. 
— — ‘« l = —— 
Average hours. Average earnings. 
Num- | | Corre- 
ber of | Hours | sours | Full | ings ac spond. 
Occupation, establishment, and colliery. em- actu- , 5: Earn- | ingfull- 
loy- | all worked) time | tually | “ings | time 
— aly per | hours | re- many 
* lin half | Week | in half} ceived * gi ng 
| month,| 4@Y- | month.) in half | Es in 
| ‘| | : month. | half 
month. 
Contract miners. 
Establishment A— | 
Oaliery : Se ES ee eee ee 227; 89.8) 6.4 112 | $84. 57 | $0. 956 | $107. 07 
I Cath oh. a sg 4 Wadia olen a wha Weil as ok 261 | 98.9) ee | 112 | 78.96 809 | 90.61 
| AES oe ae eee 44) 111.0 7.9 112 | 92.81 859 96. 29 
I dc han al eas a od eae atin die canka 502 | 98.9 : A 112 | 73.40 . 737 82. 54 
Establishment B—Colliery 1................-. 145 | 101.5 7.3 112 | 83.81 . 840 | 94. 08 
Establishment C—Colliery 1 .............-... 335 | 96.8 6.9 112 | 78.70 .812 90. 94 
Establishment D—Colliery 1............. ae 131 | 96.8 6.9 112 | 77.05 -808 | 90.61 
Establishment E—Colliery 1................. 155 | 94.2 6.7 112 88.36 -943 | 105. 62 
Establishment F— 
aa ; eee ae meee ae a cs 351 a ~3 oe 72. 78 -716 | 80.19 
Mite dd.dd ge bele daa ddeds «eb beadindon te ill 73. 5. 112 | 66.88 - 972 108. 76 
SPEED Beeccncnccccesésesseccccccsscescas 189 87.2 6. 2 112 | 70.79 . 831 93. 07 
Raton, os ng ila  aachlaaer te 157 79.2 5.7 112 | 79.20 - 983 110. 19 
ent G— j 
aetna ds J Laas bad houwae Ge os 294 99. 8 re | 112 | 76.80 . 774 86. 59 
ey = oS Sega tee seam 214 90. 7 6.5 112} 74.39 . 822 92. 06 
Establishment H— 
4 Colliery 1......... viable bitwise bin een pelietad 211 94.8 6.8 112 | 75.97 . 788 88. 16 
SE ee ery eee 216 | 86. 0 6.1 112 | 82.69 -964 | 107.97 
Establishment I—Colliery 1.................. 235 | 105.4 7.5 112 | 74.84 . 718 80. 42 
Establishment J— 
Colliery De cP AEC ae tes wedtnns eoadu 376 | 102.0 7.3 112 | 104.044 1.041 116. 59 
ie wad mn gait oh ee 133 | 68.6 6.9 112 | 101.44 | 1.077; 120.52 
Establishment K— 
TN ak neni gh Ueinacescdues ase 225, 843/ 60] 112} 66.62] .766| 85.79 
DGMNOTY B..000 ce occ ecescesccossesesccccce. 174; 84.9 6.1 112| 76.18 . 891 99. 79 
sodA adédent Jaks cebtbdeedeo canes 201 | 108.7 7.9 112 | 80.24 - 725 81. 30 
Contract miners’ laborers. | | 
Establishment A— | | 
RG idd chess Cob dniies dace ses ckwows 241 70. 7 5.1 112 | 50.70 715 80. 11 
Us eee 184 82.3 5.9 112} 52.88 . 640 71. 68 
ewe he Sleigdatd kab wen'b at OCG bas sao kek’ 176 > 4 4 0 112 | 55.36 . 571 63. 95 
DE Midton wes apbaeddiessSaeccscbsunces 216 2.2 2 112 41.44 - 564 63. 17 
Establishment B—Colliery 1.................) 7 84. 0 6.0 112 | 56.01 . 680 76. 16 
Establishment C—Colliery 1.................. 82 85. 0 6.1 112 58.72 . 691 77. 39 
Establishment D—Colliery 1................. 115 85. 2 6.1 112} 53.08 - 626 70. 11 
eat anaes oe Ah ctedeiphvbiiend | 95 89.4 6.4 112 | 68.62 . 760 85. 12 
Esta en 
eiwisies 024 te 6. ct bash csenescaesse 75 82.9 5.9 112 | 49.73 - 595 66. 64 
Ee netined htiveséanne hee guneacetave 4 18 61.8 4.4 112 | 33.22 - 547 61. 26 
wrod — OT gain tase ai at 65 63.2 4.5 112 | 46.36 - 731 81. 87 
Establishment G— 
 ) eee eee eee eee 119 | 63.6 4.5 112} 39.86} .627| 70.22 
: Retarens, vr amare ser satpes se sepannisas' #3 | 128 72.1 5.2 112 | 52.42 . 727 81. 42 
ent H— 
: Colliery d Sada hos Sallnetra ed babe tues 24 7. i 5. 1 413 38.60} .541] 60. 59 
; TF, RPC HERE AIS LOR TE ie . Y 46.82 | .555| 62.16 
i Establishment I—Colliery 1.................. 80 82. 6 5.9 112 | 46.82 - 617 69. 10 
a Establishment J— 
4 Collier? 2 ee aie sae + dina nde as widen Ke css 15 76.7 | 5.5 112 41.30 - 536 60. 03 
s! or — gece cence eee eneecescceceeenes 11} 71) 5.7 112| 42.31) .533 | 59.70 
2 EERE SIRSE a oT ee py ee | 51} 73.2| 5.2 112} 39.22| .556| 62.27 
i nen tk cncdudhenhedh itveds peman'= 38 72.8 | 5.2 112 41.73 - 573 64. 18 
i. + # Mn MneEeee ss cctnddobiveredvaabsest' ss | 22; 101.0 | 7.2 112) 50.99 - 505 56. 56 
a 
i, 
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TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED, AVERAGE EARNINGS MADE, AND AVERAGE 
FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS FOR ONE-HALF- 
MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD—Continued. 



























































Bituminous. 
Average hours. Average earnings. 
. | = | | Corre- 
Num- | Num- Earn- | 
ber of | ber of — Hours | Full- | ings ac-| pain. | spon 
State and occupation. estab- | em- all worked| time | tually | “j,,. at 
lish- ploy- nnd per hours | re- a pommel 
ments.| €@S. | in half week | in half) ceived hoor ines in 
month day. | month.) in half : half 
' month. m : 
| } onth. 
Alabama: 

oo. a 2 a ere 5 180 67.7 5.9 93.9 | $29.80 | $0. 441 $41.44 
BAONOEE, IMMIGS.... «2. cocccssccscee 5 107 | 59.3 5.4 88.7 | 24. 82 .402 35. 80 
Dn, QUEEN, «.. wcrcesccces- 5 140; 75.2 6.4 94.9] 28.18 .373 35. 40 
aR a a 2 307 | 62.3 4.8| 104.0] 45.88| .724| 75.33 
Sp ee 4 455 59.5 5. 5, 87.9 40. 41 682 59. 53 
RONEN. 6, cs cnn pe icccess 1 12 71.6 5.5) 104.0 | 80.89 | 1.157 | 120.35 
Ee ee ees oe seens 5 18; 72.7 6.0 98.7 | 34.20 | .469 46. 24 

Colorado: | | 

PD Sc xnath atieadédesass oe ae a 17 212 71.2 5.5 104.0 | 47.11} .662 68. 89 
Laborers, inside........-.-------- 11 125 82.8 6.4} 104.0) 54.20] .656 68, 21 
Laborers, outside..........------ 18 257 86.4 6.7} 115.3) 48.58| .503 58. 16 
rire Bib a eon She Wed ets 8 389 65.4 5.0} 104.0; 50.65; .789 82. 07 
OS SE rere 16} 1,268 61.4 4.7} 104.0} 47.42 | 777 80. 85 
Eee MIOCHING, «4 .....220-.000- il 66 69.5 5.4 104.0} 73.73 | 1.028 106. 89 
ee os spe ea awe ees 17 57} 81.6 6.3 104.0 54. 47 668 69. 44 

Illinois: 

FERRE Seer oP 16 380 64.7 5.0} 104.0 | 40.43 625 65. 00 
Laborers, inside......-....------- 16 404| 60.2 4.6} 104.2 | 36.03 . 598 62. 29 
Laborers, outside............---- 16 251 82.6 6.4 104.0 | 45.54 | 550 57.22 
ae Se 9] 2,049 57.4 4.4] 104.0] 51.03 | 889 92. 52 
are 8| 1,669! 62.2 4.8] 104.0} 47.72 761 79. 20 
Miners, machine. ........-------- 10 280| 56.6 4.4] 104.0| 61.02! 1.089] 113.26 

: EE eitcincd thee de wet edeh sia 15 190 | 73.9 5.7 104.0 | 46.20 .625 64. 98 
Indiana: 

Rs dak cl nnnd ng poke oh seed 9 142 55.9 5.6 80.0 | 35.17 628 50. 25 
| er 9 150 71.9 7.2 80.2 | 45.10 .625 0. 10 
Laborers, outside..........-..--- 10 122 74.3 7.4 80.0 | 40.73 . 549 43. 93 
EE Ay oon den Sinn tecvress nese 7{| 1,098 45.7 4.6 80.0 | 40.02 . 837 67.00 
oer 4 525 | 56.6 5.7 80.0 | 36.47 | 633 i). 68 
Miners, ma“nine......-.-.------- 7 136 | 47.2 4.7 80.0) 55.79 | 1.156 92.47 
MINERS «be occ cccncegnccessess a) 72 70.8 7.1 80.0 | 44.28) .625 50. 00 

lowa: | 
Sane « dacssvcergscssonecenete 11 99 79.3 6.1] 104.7 | 49.48 | 623 65. 22 

Bemmoners, inside. . ........s0ccces 10 64 82.5 6.3 104.0 | 49.70 | 603 62.73 
eM, GUSMIGO.. . 2.220000 ll 7 81.4 6.3 | 104.0| 43.25 531 55. 20 
ee is cabana 2 67| 60.2 4.6] 104.0| 34.17| .564] 58.71 
See ll 962 61.5 4.7| 104.0} 43.37 704 73. 23 
Miners, machine. ...........-.-.-- 2 12 71.3 5.5] 104.0!) 52.55 755 78.49 
ED sb viicodandeee wcneuneon ll 30 89.6 6.9 | 104.0 | 56.09 627 65. 16 

Kansas: 

EE SS eer eee 12 119 75.4 5.8 104.0 | 47.28 627 5. 20 
Laborers, inside. .............---- 8 30 88.1 6.7 | 105.6 | 55.06 625 60. 01 
Laborers, outside... .........---- 12 48 89.4 6.9} 104.0] 49.08 550 57.20 
SR 6 5 see duis dey anaes REE Ee EEE pe Se Eee seiuhban ed kee RR eal ee. 
a ae 12| 1,482| 53.7 4.1) 104.0) 42.75 .794] 82.62 
ane AES A: ah Meee b. accnnbdslewecnantleesss cediocesc«cclenenece clesescens ae 
ea eatduowbeou 12 31 72.1 5.5 | 104.0) 45.69 633 65. 83 

Kentucky: 

EG ii naiiins das cgcbune scepaet 14 135 79.4 6.1 | 103.6 | 39.13 491 50. 96 
Laborers, inside............-.-.-- 13 182 71.2 5.5] 103.3 | 32.03 .450 46.55 ; 

Laborers, outside.............-.-. 19 245 80.8 6.3 | 108.0) 35.23 432 44.58 

NS ee ea er 17 1,391 58.9 4.5 104.0 40.42 684 71.18 

Slaps scncusneew sce 10 192 53.8 4.6 93.5 | 34.49 625 59.13 

Miners, machine... .. atinb akerea 14 130 76.2 5.9 | 104.0) 58.62 736 76. 54 

Veet tt a See oe 19 148 77.3 6.0 103.8 40. 07 516 53.63 

land: 

SN ss distbins cots <ceeéar dad 4 32 70.9 5.4] 104.0; 42.15 . 595 61.83 i 
oS epeeegrres 5 51 | 70.6 5.5 | 104.0) 42.74 . 595 61.85 
Laborers, outside...........-.-.-. 5 57 | 87.3 6.7] 104.0] 45.98 | 524 54.51 . 

Sr i> a ee aS wer ee re eee eRe re 
tans is yeu desnocedes 5 491 | 53.5 4.1} 104.0 | 50. 57 | 961 | 99.98 
NEA TE TM RS eS AER te ere. Sa 

: hice biawass+eb hweulehe 5 14, 83.0 6.4| 104.0) 51.73 . 623 64. 81 
uri: 
ln hk ns bbe Walon od upid 8 90| 63.8 5.0} 108.2 | 39.98 625 64. 50 
Laborers, inside..............---- y 120; 54.4 4.2] 102.2} 34.19 566 | 64.28 
Laborers, outside................- 10 62) 66.0 5.1] 108.7 | 36.07 545 56. 56 
SS 6 283 56.9 4.0 104.0 | 42.86 73 80.34 
ER ncuasaccantscandud 8 629 | 57.3 4.5} 102.9] 36.42 624 64. 20 
Miners, machine................. 6 112 | . 65.0 5.0 | 104.0] 43.27 667 | 69.38 
ch ehbsas ticeasovetawes 9 20; 76.8 5.9 | 104.3 | 48.27 628 65. 46 
[1879] 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED, AVERAGE EARNINGS MADE, AND AVERAGPr 
FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS FOR ONE-HALF. 
MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD—Concluded. 


Bituminous—Concluded. 












































Average hours. Average earnings. 
Corre 
Num- | Num- Earn- 
ber of | ber of a Hours | Full- | ings ac-) poi). | Pon 
State and occupation. estab- | em- | “U1, |worked| time | tually | “7 te 
lish- | ploy- |. “Led per | hours] re- = mane 
ments.| ees. | V2? week | in half! ceived | ,? carn- 
in half da month.!| in half hour. Ings in 
month. y- ‘| month half 
| i month 
New Mexico: 
SR ere 6 118 69.0 5.3 | 104.0 | $45.71 | $0.663 | $68.92 
SS eee 5 41 83.4 6.4} 104.0] 55.41 . 665 69. 20 
Laborers, outside...............-- 6 114 89.3 6.9} 117.2] 41.52 - 463 54. 26 
Ri Se ea i aa ap a 5 132 77.4 5.9 104.0 50. 80 .649 67.50 
ES SE rere 6 528 71.7 5.5] 104.0] 52.12 .719 74.74 
Miners, machine...............-. 5 35 74.7 5.7] 104.0] 76.45] 1.002] 104.22 
Cad RS rik sicko act ene wasn a 6 27 86.2 6.6} 104.0] 57.08 . 633 68. 98 
0: 
No se, Se ats a aac cin uot 12 208 91.4 7.3 | 104.0] 56.74 .625 65. 07 
RE (CONNOR oo... sac nwee one oad ll 97 82.6 6.4} 104.0] 49.24 . 623 64.8] 
L@DOTers, GUtSIGS..... .....<%s00<- 13 146 93.5 7.4} 104.0] 52.47 . 562 5S. 48 
Sd oc ee tea idinn» aaa awd 13 1,970 76.8 5.9 | 104.0] 58.40 . 756 78.65 
SE eT ek 2 13 §2.9 6.4] 104.0] 63.56 .777 80. 7 
Miners, machine................. 13 245 89.5 6.9} 104.0) 86.96} 1.003 104.32 
as x Mies « otaeel 13 67 | 109.9 8.5} 104.0] 68.67 .625 64.07 
Oklahoma: 
NE aE ies hind cache Kino wat & 103 84.1 6.5; 104.0] 52.54 . 625 65. 00 
EN err 3 26} 105.2 8.1] 104.0] 65.43 .621 64. 63 
Laborers, outside................- s 47 97.1 7.5| 104.0] 53.08 546 56. 7 
NE Beha speansactaados ao ee 2 135 68.0 5.2] 104.0] 48.53 . 702 72 
CRN. ow dinisccapoadtves ass 7 354 64.9 5.0} 104.0] 53.82 . 822 85. 52 
SS er 2 12 75.6 5.8 104.0 50. 66 . 666 69.2 
TD dducwwrocunnesesesewss 4 ll 78.4 6.0; 104.0] 48.98 . 625 65. 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Ng eens 18 354 82.2 6.0} 110.3] 52.19 - 634 69.8 
NT CN on cece cccuceben 30 635 89.5 6.5] 112.3} 53.07 . 599 67.1 
Laborers, outside................ 31 804 89.6 6.6 | 113.1) 46.11 516 58. 1 
Loaders. ..... Ng Te aioe Tei 28} 4,117 73.3 5.4] 112.2] 55.21 - 835 84.6 
EN: tina ane ccxaveccenace'e 28} 1,859 64.0 4.7| 109.2] 57.49 - 902 98. 60 
pS ae 26 546 81.0 6.0} 110.8] 72.02 .913 101. 64 
li le a Ps NE naa 29 210 96.3 7.1} 111.6] 60.65 - 628 70. 08 
Tennessee: 
Ree ie iy 6 a2 64.6 6.1 85.1 | 27.07 415 35 
RE MII, 0 os oc cnceneecsces 5 66 63.5 5.3 97.5 | 26.82 423 41.36 
Laborers, outside................- 6 117 62.1 5.7 87.4 | 22.58 . 359 31.6 
CS cs Dilveca's tonbgmackonns 4 119 46.0 4.2 87.1 | 33.36 . 704 62.6 
ED, sit canicsvemcane +o ave 7 367 49.6 4.6 88.2 | 34.08 . 690 62. 96 
Miners, machine...............-. 3 15 56.0 5.2 84.8] 28.25 .490 41.87 
IT ER a a ee 6 28 69.8 5.9 93.7 | 33.31 -475 44.5: 
Utah: 
Ne ied bot. Wii x pied mia a dah 7 62 64.2 4.9} 104.0] 44.10 - 687 71.49 
NN EP 7 44 69.2 5.3} 104.0] 45.93 . 665 69. 21 
Laborers, outside.............-.-- 7 129 75.5 6.3} 104.0} 44.38 . 586 60. 96 
i vkesnsde biden ks ev ove es 5 235 61.4 4.7 104.0 57.95 . 953 99.14 
EI os awnnne t2icnareewnss 5 206 61.9 4.8 | 104.0} 57.66 . 940 97.75 
Maes, MACHING. 2... seo e se 7 22 73.4 5.6 | 104.0} 92.07 1.282 | 133.34 
ee tis Oke eané ene eee ns d 7 26 76.8 5.9} 104.0] 53.16 . 693 71.29 
Virginia: 
Re Cienciala) ded nk oda in’ 2 8 53.1 4.1} 104.0] 20.32 394 40.95 
eee 3 30 45.2 3.5 | 104.0] 19.48 -442 45. 97 
Bammer s, GUIEIIE. £50. cca ccccceess 7 42 74.8 5.8 | 104.0] 29.68 . 396 41.15 
RS ott Nee oa bo amamna cate ee » 4 230 62.1 4.8) 104.5] 38.93 . 634 66. 16 
iE en Webco en nk conde ae « 1 42 48.8 3.8} 104.0] 54.04] 1,086] 112.95 
Miners, machine ............-..- 4 27 72.9 5.6 | 104.0] 52.66 7 73.52 
GS bibis pets ue a ouney < on ods 4 62 61.9 4.8} 104.0] 29.08 470 48. 83 
West Virginia: 
ES oaths toed dndiseicodt opis en an" 6 46 69.1 5.3} 105.1] 38.62 561 58. 87 
| a ee 10 116 78.6 6.0} 106.9 | 49.26 . 521 55. 49 
Laborers, outside................. 13 162 83.5 6.4 | 112.4} 36.42 -445 49. 59 
L Diiciinicekth«tietecost cheese 13 749 61.1 4.7 108.3 47.53 . 812 88. 05 
EP eee Pee 5 168 58.0 4.5} 111.4] 52.58 -910 | 101.4! 
Beemer, MACHING, ........ 2... c0ee 8 62 89.0 6.8 | 109.5); 71.90 . 853 90. 67 
Ne tale a 5 oo sane cane e 12 98 88.1 6.8} 110.6} 46.72 -529 59. 07 
Wyoming: 
nal ieriaitnars nc ow wens epee 4 32 69.7 5.4} 104.0] 47.21 . 678 70. 50 
Laborers, inside. .............--.. 4 33 72.7 5.6 | 104.0] 48.41 - 667 69.32 
Laborers, outside................- 4 45 81.8 6.3} 104.0] 47.60 - 600 62. 43 
GS 26.65 calw Ws oo'emren coo aoa 3 74 56.7 4.4] 104.0] 45.85 . 783 81.42 
Miners, hand ..................... 4 169 54.6 4.2} 104.0] 57.09] 1.056 | 109.58 
Miners, machine,................. 1 9 66.8 5.1} 104.0; 83.58] 1.365) 141.95 
icra soon hE Keep clarwraieat ate} 4 13 81.6 6.3} 104.0} 55.29 -678 70. 48 
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In anthracite mines, as a general rule, high earnings are found in the 
same mines in which short hours are worked. In order to determine 
to what extent that relation holds, the mines have been brought 
together into three groups based upon the average number of hours 
per day worked by the miners in the different mines. Thus there 
are 8 mines with hours of miners exceeding 7 per day, 7 mines with 
hours from 64 to 7, inclusive, and 7 mines with hours below 63. In 
the following table is shown for each of these groups the number of 
employees, the average hours worked per day, and the average earn- 
ings per hour: 


TABLE 4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS OF CONTRACT MINERS. 














Num- | x, Average | Average 
ber Number hours earnings | 
Item. of em- Tan 
of Jlovees. | © orked per 
mines, | P*OY&es- per day.| hour. | 
| 
pe eee 8 2, 058 7.3 | $0. 813 
eae 7 1, 5380 6.7 | . 824 
I ee 7 1, 299 6.0 . 902 











From this table it appears that in the 8 mines in which miners 
worked on the average more than 7 hours per day average earnings 
were 81.3 cents per hour; that in the 7 mines in which the average 
hours were 6.7 per day the average hourly earnings were 82. 4 cents; 
that in the 7 mines in which hours averaged 6 per day, earnings 
averaged 90.2 cents per hour. As these figures are based on the 
records of 4,887 miners, they suggest the inference that the relation 
between high earnings and low hours is not altogether accidental. 

In the bituminous mines it will be noticed that as a rule the three 
actual mining occupations, hand miners, machine miners, and loaders 
show higher average earnings per hour than any of the other occupa- 
tions. With very few exceptions these three occupations are paid 
on a tonnage basis, while all other occupations are paid at a time 
rate. Hence the hourly earnings of miners and loaders are limited 
only by their ability to get out coal, while the hourly earnings of 
other employees can not excerd the amount per hour for which they 
have contracted to work. 

Occasionally, however, a mine is found in which one or more of 
these occupations are paid at a time rate. Thus in Virginia fully 
50 per cent of the machine miners work at an hourly rate, and in 
Oklahoma practically all of them are paid on that basis. That is 
the probable explanation of the fact that in the latter State loaders 
made higher average earnings per hour than machine miners, the 
miners cutting sufficient coal to enable the loaders to obtain the 
higher earnings. 

For some purposes, it may be interesting to compare the earnings 
of employees in the same or similar occupations in the two divisions 


of the coal mining industry. The opportunity for such a comparison 
[1881] 
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is presented in the accompanying diagram. Only occupations which 
are fairly comparable are included in it. It will be noticed that 
bratticemen and timbermen in bituminous mines are grouped together 
whereas for anthracite mines each is given separately. This differ- 
ence in method of treatment reflects the fact that in bituminous 
mines the duties of the two occupations are so nearly alike that the 
same employee often performs both kinds of work, whereas in anthra- 
cite mines the duties of the two positions are quite distinct. 


Occupation Cents per hour 
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COMPARATIVE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR SIMILAR OCCUPATIONS IN ANTHRACITE 
AND BITUMINOUS COAL MINING. 
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In addition to the lines representing separately the earnings of 
each of the two varieties of miners in bituminous mining and the 
three varieties in anthracite mining, lines are also given for all bitu- 
minous miners combined and for all anthracite miners combined. 
The effect of making this combination is to bring the two averages 
more closely together than the several separate averages would seem 
to justify. This result is due to the fact that in bituminous mining 
by far the larger group, hand miners, is the group with com- 
paratively low hourly earnings, while the largest group of anthracite 
miners, the contract miners, has hourly earnings much in excess of 
the earnings of company miners or consideration miners. The com- 
parison for all miners combined shows earnings remarkably close 
together in the two branches of the industry. 

An examination of any one of the tables already presented will 
show discrepancies between the full-time hours of many occupations 
and the hours actually worked, and corresponding differences between 
actual earnings for the pay-roll period and full-time earnings, or the 
amount that would have been earned if the employees had worked 
the full-time hours of the occupation. The facts as to irregularity 
of work are presented in the following table. Employees in each 
occupation are grouped according to the percentage of full time 
actually worked by them. In the first part of the table the number 
of employees in each group is shown, and in the second part the 


percentage which that number constitutes of the total number of 
employees in the occupation. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORKING EACH SPECIFIED PER 
CENT OF FULL TIME, BY OCCUPATION, 


Anthracite. 
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working each classified 
per cent of full time. 
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TaBLE 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES WORKING EACH SPECIFIED Pry, 
CENT OF FULL TIME, BY OCCU PATION—Concluded. 
















































































































































































Anthracite—Concluded. 
y Per cent of employers 
Number of employees working each workin ee 
1 ; g each classified 
— ne classified per cent of full time. per cent of full time. 
ber of | ber of — 
Occupation. estab-| em- 25 | 50 | 7% (25| 50} 75] | 
lish- | ploy- | Un-|and/ and | and Over Un-'and/and| and x 
ments.} ees. | der | un-| un- | un- | 100. 100 der | un-| un-| un-/100. , 
25. | der | der } der * | 25. | der} der | der 
50. | 75. | 100. 50. | 75. |100. 
Inside—Concluded. 
Motor brakemen..... 18 190 5 4 9 38 12! 122}; 3] 2} 5|20{ 6 
Pumpmen........... 21 104} 1] 5& 4 9} 51] 34] 1] 5] 4] 9] 49) 
Timbermen.......... 17} 170] 19! 17] 17] 39] 18] 60/11] 10} 10| 23) 11 | 
Trackmen............ 22 163 2 3 ll 35 22 90; 1) 2] 7] 21) 13 
Total, inside occu- | | 
pations........... 22 |12,279 | 648 | 741 |1, 462 [4,676 |1,503 [3,249 | 5] 6 | 12) 38 | 12 | 
Total, mining oc- 
cupations........ 22 | 8,528 | 520 | 573 |1,235 |3,909 | 845 |1,446; 6] 7/ 14/ 46] 10 | 
Total, all other in- ine 
side occupations.| 22 | 3,751 | 128 | 168| 227| 767| 658 |1,803| 4] 4/ 6 | 20| 18 | 
Outside: — == |=} a 
aS eee 19 7: 2; 1 2; 16] {| 40] 3] 1] 3| 22/15} 
Blacksmiths......... 22 60 3 3 3 7 40; 5 L 5 7} 5} 12] 
SUI aes tcntbvas +n ese i ke Be 3 ie fe yee 3| 10; 17 
Carpenters........... 22; 250] 6] 15] 17] 16 6} 190} 2} 6| 7} 6] 2 
ae 15 83 2 4 8 23 9 37} 2] 5! 10| 28) 11 
ee eee 19 88 5 5 4 21 4 49! 6] 6) 5} 24] 5 
Engineers...........-. 22 248 2 4 5 19 35] 183] 1] 2; 2} 8} 14 
EP oon 22 314; 10 5 16 73 75 | 135} 3} 2 | 5 | 23 | 24 
| SRS RPT 22/ 1,211} 40| 48] 79} 235| 142] 667| 3] 4) 7] 19)| 12 
I click curans 21 199} 4] 5 8| 38{ 19] 125] 2} 3] 4/19} 10 
Machinists........... 2; 2] 3] 6 4} 10 3} 8] 3/| 5] 4] 9] 3 
Ns. 2. -cccecc. a} 77} 1) 1} 1{| a7] 8] 49] 1 2] 1) 22] 10 
Repairmen........... 10; 3] 2] 4 6/ 13] 17] 71] 2] 4) 5] 12) 15 
Timber cutters. ...... 19} 115} 2] 1 2}; 10; 13 7; 2} 1) 2} 9] 
NS eae 14 28 1 1 2 3 6 15}; 4) 4) 7] 11] 21 
Jig runners........... bees € a ee ee ae ve | 14 | 14 | 
yO” ae 21 180 8 4 10 41 22 951 4); 2] 6} 23) 12 
Slaters (boys)........ 21| 580] 14| 21] 50| 269| 92| 134| 2| 4| 9| 46] 16 ' 
| ——" = 
Total, outside occu- . 
pations........... 22 | 3,930 | 108 | 130 | 222| s30/| 500 /2,140| 3| 3] 6 21 | 13 | | 
| 
Bituminous. | 
Inside: | 
Brakemen............| 146; 1,005, 72) 101 314, 38 28; 106; 7) 10 31) 38 3 1 
Brattice men and tim- 
bermen............. | 163} 982) 47] 62 192] 372; 77) #4182) 5 7 21) 40) 8 2 | 
Ge titewesdhessctees 90 220. 8 8 7 St) s 49 4) 4) 30; 36) 4 2 
BENG. 5 Lcowadededse | 165} 2,372] 177| 223) 839) 802 89} 242) 7 9 35) 34 } 1 
RMONOOR. 5 iccce cede 164) 2,319] 257| 258 612) 698 135; 359) 11; 11) 26) 30 
EP STS 128} 13,345] 816/2, 273) 6,575, 3,266} 295) 117) 6) 17) 49] 24 
Miners, hand......... 143) 11,379] 639)2, 444) 6,325) 1,786; 107 7 6} 21) 56) 16 
Miners, machine... .. 120} 1,72 74) 192) 727) 551 82 05] 4 11) 42) 32 
Motormen............ 154 39} 63 213) 349 40 1 4) 7| 24) 39 
Pumpmen........... 117 23) 22) 44, 101 43} 111} 7) 6 13) 29 
Trackmen............ 187; 1,122} 64; 102 274, 388 86, 208 6; 9} 24; 35 
Trappers (boys)...... 103 32} 43 228 159) 48} 26) 6 8 43| 30 ‘ 
Total, inside oceu- ( 
pations.......... 201 36, 180/2, 24815, 701 16,413 8, 936) 1,038) 1,763) 6) 16) 45) 25 
4 Total, mining occu- | 
if pations........... 201) 26, 445/1, 529)4, 909,13, 630; 5,603; 484; 290 19% 52) 2 t 
a Total, all other in- 
| side occupations. . 201; 9,744) 719} 882) 2,783) 3, 554! 1,473} 7) 9 29) 34 f 
» Blacksmiths ......... 187) 376, 13) 13 45, 127 23; +155) 3 12} 34 
i Carpenters... 22222221. 110-60 sa] ss] 48 | 7 4} 3] 18 34 ‘ 
al Engineers............ 1 1) 41 115} 116, 1] 3) 11) 24 
i Firemen... ........:. 1 14) 22) 45 110} 120} 3 10} 30 
f Laborefs............. 1 2, 157| 233} 755 1, 141, 534 5 26} 36 
3 Total, outside occu- : . : 
he pations........... 201} 4,31 286] 934 1,479; 416) 1,004) 5 22) 34) 10, 23 t 
t 
ie [1884] 
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An examination of the table brings out the fact that a very small 
percentage of the employees in either outside or inside groups work- 
ed exactly full time. Of all inside employees in anthracite mines, 
12 per cent are recorded as working full time and no more, while of 
all outside employees the corresponding number is 13 per cent. If 
the figures for the miners and the miners’ laborers, that is, the 
employees who are engaged directly in mining and getting out the 
coal, are segregated and compared with the figures for the remaining 
employees of the mine, an interesting situation is revealed. It is 
found that of the 8,528 miners and miners’ laborers only 27 per 
cent worked full time or over, whereas of all the employees in the 
remaining inside occupations 66 per cent worked full time or over 
and in outside occupations 67 per cent are found in the same class. 
The largest group of miners and laborers, constituting 46 per cent of 
the entire number, is found in the class which worked between 75 
per cent and 100 per cent full time, while only 20 per cent of laborers 
in other inside occupations and 21 per cent of laborers in outside 
occupations are in that group. Further computation would show 
that the 8,528 miners and miners’ laborers worked on the average 
82.5 per cent of full time while the 7,681 employees in other occu- 
pations, outside and imside, worked 102.2 per cent of full time. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the failure of employees in 
the anthracite mines to work full-time hours, that failure can not be 
attributed to short hours of operation of the mines, since no mines 
working less than full time were included in the survey. Among 
the bituminous mines, however, many short-time pay rolls were 
included, that is, pay rolls for periods in which mines were in opera- 
tion only a part of the full-time hours of the period. For these 
mines, therefore, Table 5 furnishes no basis for apportioning the 
responsibility for the failure to work full time as between employees, 
the management of the mine, and causes independent of either. The 
figures may be taken, however, as an indication of the social waste 
involved in the inefficient use of economic resources due to irregu- 
larity of operation. 

The amount of lost time found in the bituminous division of the 
coal-mining industry at the time of thesurvey is very strikingly brought 
out by the figures in Table 5. Thus of all employees working inside 
the mines only 8 per cent worked full time or over, while 67 per cent, 
two-thirds of the entire number, worked less than 75 per cent of 
full time. Outside employees show better conditions, 33 per cent 
working full time or over, and only 34 per cent less than 75 per cent 
of full time. 

A comparison of the hours of employees directly engaged in getting 
out coal, namely, hand miners, machine miners, and loaders, with 
the hours of employees in other occupations, indicates that condi- 
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tions in the bituminous mines are in this respect much like those 
anthracite mines. For only 3 per cent of the employees in {| 
mining occupations worked full time or over, as against 21 per cent fo; 
other inside occupations and 33 per cent for outside occupations. 
If it were necessary for the hours of other occupations to increas. 
part passu with those of the mining occupations, full-time hours | 
the miners and loaders would call for a very large amount of oy 
time work on the part of those in other occupations. ° 

As was pointed out above, numerous part-time pay rolls were i)- 
cluded in the survey of bituminous mining, and it is consequent!y 
impossible to determine from the table just given where the responsi- 
bility lies for the broken time. To assist in apportioning the imme- 
diate responsibility as between the failure of employers to operate 
their mines and the failure of employees to work when the mines are 
in operation the following table (Table 6) has been prepared. |) 
deals only with hand miners, machine miners, and loaders. These 
three occupations were selected because the hours of employees in 
these occupations are usually limited by the hours of operation | 
the mines, whereas employees in other occupations may, and fr- 
quently do, perform work on days when the mines are not in oper a- 
tion. 

Table 6 sets forth in parallel columns average full-time hours of 
the pay-roll period, average hours of operation of the mines during 
the period, and average hours actually worked by the employee:; 
average full-time earnings (what would have been earned if 3! 
employees had worked full time), average possible earnings during 
the hours of operation of the mines (what would have been earn 
if all employees had worked all the hours the mines were in opers- 
tion), and average actual earnings. The last three columns show 
for each of the two groups of facts, that relating to hours and thi 
relating to earnings, the ratio of column (5) to column (4), 0! 
column (6) to column (5), and of column (6) to column (4). These 
ratios are practically the same for both series. 

A few details of the table may need explanation. Thus, a com- 
parison of the three occupations in the same State will show that 
in some cases the hours of operation are not the same for all three 
occupations. This is due to the fact that the mines are not identical 
for all occupations. For example, loaders were reported at only 2 
mines in lowa, their average hours of operation being 78.9 for the 
half month, while 11 mines in the same State reported hand miners 
with an average of 71.5 hours of actual operation during the ha! 
month. Thus, including the hours of operation of the 9 mines repor'- 
ing hand miners and no loaders reduces the average of the hand 
miners below that of the loaders. 


[1886 ] 
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Tasie G@—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS, HOURS OF OPERATION OF MINES, AND HOURS 
WORKED BY EMPLOYEES; AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME EARNINGS, POSSIBLE EARN- 
INGS DURING TIME OF OPERATION, AND ACTUAL EARNINGS, IN BITUMINOUS 
MINES IN ONE-HALF-MONTH PAY-ROLL PERIOD, BY STATES. 
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1 One mine in Virginia Omitted. 
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In a few States it will be seen that employees worked more hours 
than hours of operation of the mines. This is to be accounted for 
partly by the fact that miners worked overtime on days when the 
mines were in operation and partly by the fact that in a few cases 
miners were allowed to work in the mine getting down coal even on 
days when the mine was nominally not in operation. The latter 
practice is very unusual in a great majority of the coal-mining States. 

From the figures given in Table 6 the immediate responsibility for 
idle time may be roughly apportioned between the management anc 
the employees. Thus, the average full-time hours of all mines in 
which hand miners were found were 102.5 for the half month. Hand 
miners actually worked an average of 60 hours. The difference, 42.5 
hours, was the amount of lost time on the part of the hand miners. 
But of these 42.5 idle hours there were on the average 31.4 hours 
during which the mines were not in operation. For that amount of 
idleness, therefore, the operators were immediately responsible. The 
remaining 11.1 hours of idleness represent the time during which the 
mines were in operation and opportunity for work was given of which 
the employees failed to take advantage. For that much idleness, 
therefore, the miners were immediately responsible. 

For all machine miners combined the figures show average hours 
of idleness 31.1, of which the operators were responsible for 26.4 
hours and the miners for 4.7 hours. The corresponding figures for 
loaders are 39.4, 23.5, and 15.9, respectively. The apportionment 
of responsibility in any particular State may be ascertained by a 
similar computation based on the averages given for that State. 

In making the statement that operators or miners are immediately 
responsible for a certain number of hours of idleness there is no inten- 
tion of implying that blame for failure to work attaches to either 
party. The figures given in the table furnish no clue as to how much 
of the idleness on either side was avoidable and how much unavoid- 
able. They can not legitimately be interpreted to imply more than 
the facts they profess to set forth. 

It is unfortunate that no figures showing actual earnings of employ- 
ees in the coal-mining industry during earlier years are in the pos- 
session of the Bureau. For lack of such material, it is impossible for 
the Bureau to follow its usual method and compute index numbers 
in the coal-mining industry on the basis of actual earnings. The 
only method by which an estimate can be made of the changes that 
have taken place in recent years in the economic situation of employees 
in the industry is through an analysis of the increases in pay that 
have been granted as a feature of the various agreements entered into 
between the operators and the employees. 

The following statement shows the effect upon the wages of contract 
miners in the anthracite field of the various increases that bave been 
granted, beginning with the award made by the Anthracite Coal 

[1888] 
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Strike Commission which settled the strike of 1902. The figures are 
given in the form of relatives, with the rate prevailing before the 
strike of 1902 as 100: 


Relative Wage Rates of Anthracite Contract Miners. 


1908 ieee aes. uN EER a a ae 121. 00 
1908: cidktewbtubseghsans boiweve EE Te ee ~ 121. 00 
1908 «Sie Hee Bes sek lak ieee hi EES ale a 121. 00 
190 cckactusthdenveaneccceeqess EE PE icsksécndiendsdadchaswesede 121. 00 
19GB: , Aeetehs wena bec séche<e EE PR ae re kc cw enceen 129. 50 
1908 Sites bacakx sce 00th OS A ee 142. 50 
1008. jeter Cone, al pe ccleee ds 114. 40 | ee ee 161. 90 
OGRE. oo ah esta Reis 6 Bid woe 0 tae 114.49 | November, 1918......... A cee 181. 30 
ee Gta 0 AES a Re ee 181. 30 
1911 singin Rees sis ches ue'se ne 114. 95 | 


The award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission gave these 
employees a 10 per cent increase in rates. It also provided that 
for each 5-cent advance in the wholesale price of coal at New York 
City the miners should have .a 1 per cent increase in rate over the 
new base established by the Commission. 

This agreement remained in effect 9 years. During that time 
the sliding scale was responsible for increases in rate above the 1902 
rate varying from 4.22 per cent in 1907 to 4.95 per cent in 1904 
and 1911. The average increase for the 9 years was 4.2 per cent. 
A new agreement was entered into on May 20, 1912. Under this 
agreement the sliding scale was abolished and in its place was granted 
an increase of 10 per cent over the rate of 1911. This increased 
the basic relative from 110, which it had been from 1903 to 1911, to 
121. The basic rate for 1911 plus the additional wage received 
under the sliding scale made the index number for that year 114.95. 
Therefore, the actual increase brought about by the agreement of 
1912 was 6.05 points. The wage of 1912, therefore, shows an in- 
crease of 5.2 per cent over that of 1911 and a total increase of 21 
per cent over the pre-strike rate of 1902. On May 5, 1916, a new 
agreement was entered into under which tonnage rates were raised 
7 per cent above the rates in 1915. . This made a total increase of 
29.5 per cent over the rate of 1902. Since 1916 three new voluntary 
agreements have been entered into, each of which provided an in- 
crease in rates. These increases, however, were given not in the 
form of rate increases but in the form of additions to gross earnings. 
Thus the agreement effective May 1, 1917, provided for the addition of 
10 per cent to the gross earnings of each miner as determined by the 
agreement of May 5, 1916. On December 1, 1917, this was super- 
seded by an agreement giving a 25 per cent increase on gross earn- 
ings, based on the agreement of 1916. Finally, on November 15, 
1918, the percentage bonus was raised to 40 per cent. Under these 
last three agreements it will be seen that the net increase in miners’ 
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rates above the 1902 base has been 42.5, 61.9, and 81.3 per c 
The agreement of November 15, 1918, according to its term, 
was to remain in effect until the declaration of peace, or uni 
March 31, 1920, if peace was not declared before that day. By s 
subsequent agreement entered into September 29, 1919, the conid:- 
tional clause was eliminated and the duration of the agreemen: 
until March 31, 1920, made unconditional. 

The following table of relatives for bituminous pick or hand mine:. 
is based on the rates in the Hocking Valley district of Ohio, as esta\)- 
lished by the various agreements between the operators’ and the 
miners’ associations. The Hocking Valley was selected because tha 
district is the basing district of the central competitive field, con- 
stantly used in establishing rates in other bituminous fields. 


Relative Wage Raies of Bituminous Pick Miners, Hocking Valley District. O} 


[Rate for 1902=100.]} 

NT oe gd Sa ew nian o Sateaedl Ng a ok rt euch déees 
MGs, cree dating balh's-0 ul Gabi Sin oii ns danas de hié Nida den side 
RS ee en a < ds hb Ge RIE A Ls ceble ue 
ear = Ales ee ee 4 Sk ae 1 Se hash wis a 49 alate 130. 0) 
Es aes Ok Suen hs cuemene's 2. | rn ee ii men y) 
Daa ahte Tondnndnd edo ged EE EE... wpe cacipscccence 9. 32 
Mie 46.08 o ee eee eee 112.50 | 1917 (November). ............ - 

# hed On ih a a's wie china tS bp ofl TD so nad Oh and « kX RE Oe Fe gc eihee 
daha Ss Chita «bids hed US sme «nd Ee si kone y bmes <a te P 
A SP ees Se eye 118. 75 





Most of the changes in rates indicated in the above table have bee» 
reached as the result of collective bargaining carried on between thie 
operators’ and the miners’ associations. In normal times new rates 
took effect on the 1st of April of any year in which they were intro- 
duced. In 1906, however, the new rates were adopted only at the 
end of a protracted strike, and in 1917 the second increase went int» 
effect in the month of November. 

All these relatives in both anthracite and bituminous mining are 
based on tonnage rates and not on actual earnings. It can not be 
assumed that earnings will vary from year to year exactly in propor- 
tion to changes in rates. But in a general way some indication of 
the variations in hourly rates from year to year may be obtained by 
applying the relatives in the last two tables to the earnings of anthra- 
cite contract miners and bituminous pick or hand miners in 191°. 
Reference to the figures in Table 2 will show that the hourly rates of 
the former in 1919 were 84.2 cents, while for the latter they were 78.4 
4 cents. For the Hocking Valley district for the same year average 
hourly earnings of pick miners were 77.7 cents. 

It must be borne in mind that the index numbers given in any year 
for the two divisions of the mining industry can not be used as a 
measure of relative rates for that year as between the two fields. The 
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significance of the numbers in any year lies only in the indication they 
afford of the percentage of increase that has been granted in the one 
or the other branch of the industry over the rate prevailing i in 1902. 
They show neither absolute rates in either field, nor relative rates as 
between the two fields. The only comparison that can be legiti- 
mately made between the two series is a comparison of the relative 
rates of increase from year to year. 

The relatives just given apply only to hand or pick miners. Under 
the existing conditions considerable interest attaches to the question 
of the changes in rates of wages in other occupations in the bitumi- 
nous mining industry. In the following table are presented relatives 
for various groups of occupations and for all occupations combined, 
based on the figures for 1913 as 100. So far as occupations were given 
the same rates of increases in the successive agreements they have 
been grouped together in the following table. The relative for each 
group has then been weighted in proportion to the number of 
employees in that group as found on the pay roll of the companies in 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania visited by the Bureau during the 
survey. By combining these weighted relatives and dividing by the 
aggregate of the weights, the relatives for all groups combined, pre- 
sented at the end of the table, are ascertained. No direct compari- 
son can be made between the figures in this table and those shown 
for pick miners in the previous table, since the latter relatives 
are based on the rates for 1902 as 100 while these are based on 
1913 as 100. 


TaBLE 7.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF INSIDE EMPLOYEES IN BITU- 
MINOUS MINES. 


{Rates for 1913=109.] 





Index Ww eight “i | Index | Weight 
|| Occupati ‘roup, and year. a: & 
| number. |nu mber. | Occupation group, and year. |, umber. | number. 





Occupation group, and year. 





1. Machine mining — loaders 5. Trappers (boys): 
and cutters: Da AGckseknketneentns 100. 
1913. ’ 1914. 100. 
1914. ° ibn ce gbusWovndeknbes 100. 
1915. . S78 ) 106. 
Phi hidbaods.scccucese : “ 1917, April 143. § 
1917, April R 0 Ee 200.8 
1917, October 56. 6. Tracklayers,cagers,drivers, | 

2. Hand mining—pick min- trip riders, haulers, tim- 

ers: | bermen, wiremen, motor- 

1913. men: 

1914. 


1916. 
1917, April 
1917, October 








DR Pbbnievdwcccnscensesst 


1917, April 
St a ns cscecaneus 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| All groups combined: 
3 


DADO Oxnoeocses 


1917, April ° 
1987, October ............. . 1917, April 
4. "7 me 1917, October 








\} 
110 | 


1917, April ‘ 
1917, October 0) 
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From the annual reports of the Geological Survey on the coal 
industry it is possible to ascertain the average annual value per 
ton of the anthracite and bituminous coal produced year by year in 
the United States. The method followed by the survey in comput- 
ing this value is indicated in the following paragraph quoted from 
“Coal in 1917”: 


The value of coal given in this report is the realization value at the mine f. o. bh. 
cars, and the average value per ton is the average realization price obtained by 
dividing the total value by the number of tons sold or produced. The coal used at 
the mine, the coal coked by the producing company and the coal used in some other 
industry by the company operating the mine—an appreciable proportion of the 
whole—is never sold, and the value placed upon it is either an estimate or the figure 
at which it is carried on the books, either of which is supposedly based on what the 
coal would have brought if sold or what other fuel for the respective purpose would 
have cost if its purchase had been necessary. In other words, the values given 
represent returns to the operators for coal sold, plus estimated exchange value oj 
that not sold. These figures do not necessarily show prices or even an average of 
the prices of coal at the mine. 


From these absolute values index numbers have been computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal with the values for 1902 as a base. These values and 
the index numbers based upon them are presented in the following 
table. For purposes of comparison the index numbers already 
given for the tonnage rates of contract miners and pick miners are 
here repeated. 

TABLE 8._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE VALUE PER NET TON OF COAL AT THE MINE AND 
OF MINERS’ RATES OF WAGES PER TON, 1902 TO 1919. 
[Figures for 1902=100.] 















































Value of coal. Rates of wages. 
3 Anthracite. Bituminous. 
Year. ; Anthra- | Bitumi- 
| cite nous 
Value | Index | Value | Index | contract pick 
per | num- per | num- | miners, | miners, 
| ton. | ber. | ton. | ber, 
| 
|, Pe $1.84 100.0 $1.12 100.0 100.00 100.00 
rete 2.04 110.9 1.24 110.7 114. 40 112. 50 
_ ray ' 1.90] 103.3 1.10 98. 2 114.95 | 106.25 
, Je 1.83 99.5 1.06 94.6 114.31 | 106.25 
Be tae Hdd cai’ 1.85 |} 100.5 1.11 99.1 114.58 | 112.50 
Sere 1.91 | 103.8 1.14] 101.8 114.22} 112.50 
Spee, 1.90} 103.3 1.12] 100.0 114.40 | 112.50 
rae 1.84} 100.0 1.07 95.5 114.49 | 112.50 
Wha ccwiddeee 1.90 | 103.3 1.12} 100.0 114.40 | 118.75 
SS 1.94} 105.4 1.11 | 100.5 114.95 | 118.75 
pS Se 2.11 | 114.7 1.15 | 102.7 121.00 | 125.00 
| Par 2.13 | 115.8 1.18 | 105.4 121.00 | 125.00 
Sa ae 2.07 | 112.5 1.17 | 104.5 121.00 | 130.00 
ee 2.07 | 112.5 1.13 | 100.9 121.00 | 130.00 
ree 2.30} 125.0 1.32} 117.9 129.50} 130.00 
WUE Rixcictiacs 2.85 | 154.9 2.26 | 201.8 142.50 | 149.32 
NL 2, a nin dc cae ahs oneie Sibediied aves 3% 161.90 168. 50 
hi oo ay 3.40 184.8 2.58 230.4 181.30 168. 50 
ana Aw 5p lod cauientihat bowetbeks ts ach tne abe 181.30 168. 50 
@ November. 


1 Coal in 1917, Part A, Production, p. 952. United States Geological Survey. 
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It must be borne in mind that comparisons can legitimately be 
made on the basis of these index numbers only between the per- 
centage of increase from year to year in the value of coal on the 
one hand and the rates of wages on the other hand. Thus we see 
that the value of anthracite coal increased 84.8 per cent between 1902 
and 1918, and the tonnage rates of contract miners increased 81.3 
per cent during the same period; meantime the value of bituminous 
coal increased 130.4 per cent, while the tonnage rates of pick miners 
increased 68.5 per cent. 


Compensation of Railroad Employees; 1915-1919. 


HE figures for 1915, 1916, and 1917 in the table following are 

f taken from the annual reports of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission and cover Class I railroads. The figures for 1918 

and 1919 are based on compilations made by the United States 

Railroad Administration, covering Class I railroads in Federal 

operation. The table has been prepared by the Director General at 
the request of this Bureau. 

It will be noted that some of the classes are reported on an hourly 
basis in 1915 and on a daily basis thereafter. This is due to a change 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission classification, effective July 
1, 1915. Complete figures for the calendar year 1919 are not, of 
course, available, and the figures given are based on the month of 
July, which are the latest statistics obtainable. These figures, how- 
ever, do not include the increases granted in September, 1919, to 
shop employees, which were made retroactive to May 1, 1919. 

The wage compilations made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for years prior to 1915 were on a daily basis, with no accom- 
panying figures as to hours worked. Hence, no comparable figures 
can be given in this table for earlier years. 

It is important to point out that the individual railroad employee 
did not get in the month of July, 1919, an actual increase in his 
earnings equal to the increase in his rate of pay indicated by the 
table. This was due chiefly to the introduction of the eight-hour 
day, as a result of which the employee did not on an average work 
as many hours per month in July, 1919, as he did during 1917 and 
previous years. 

It is also important to remark that the subject of wage statistics 
is a matter of more recent development in railroad accounting than 
other sorts of statistics which have been compiled for a long period 
and with greater care. 

For example: The month of December, 1917, was the first month 
for which the compilation of wage statistics was required, all former 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission having been 
based on annual requirements. There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the accuracy with which these monthly reports have been 
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HOURLY COMPENSATION OF RATLROAD EMPLOYEES, 1915-1919. 





made, and it is believed that the reports for July, 1919, are su})- 
stantially more accurate than the reports for the year 1917 or pre- 
vious years with which comparisons are made in the following tabl. 























| Year | 
Occupation. Serer | ' 1916 1917 1918 
| 1915. 
General officers, $3,000 per annum and upward......... $2. 517 | | $20. 841 | 1 $20. 452 | ' $18.06 
General officers, below $3,000 per annum............... 691} 15.679) 15.618] 16.19 
Division officers, $3,000 per annum and upward........ 1.197} 111.190} 111.074; 111.30 
Division officers, below $3,000 per annum.............. .523 | 15.023 15.138} 16.30 
Clerks, 3900 per annum and upward (except No. 37)... =. 416 | . 428 . 428 | . 504 
Clerks, below $900 per annum (except No. 37).......--- . 224 . 235 241 | . 284 
Messengers and attendants. ............-..-----.------ . 140 11.381 11.502 1 2.22 
Assistant engineers and draftsmen. ..,.......---------- . 404 t 3. 487 3. 693 14.59 
M. W.&S. foremen (excluding Nos. 10 and 28).......-. . 329 335 13.552 14.78 
ES EEE SAL LES TO A . 233 . 237 {2.592 | '3.57 
General foremen, M. EF. department .............---.-- . 429 4.480 14.274 ‘7.32 
Gang and other foremen, . E. department .......-.--- . 347 -3598! '3.661; 16.46 
Ef cada eet cod Aweh cbse e sana bung ta dasa : oof - 410 | . 462 . 72! 
NO 2S bab dacndes Jed ccaanetecspabe end | .386 - 409 | - 462 724 
a a ESS RS I IS Ce IS 372 393] 446 712 
EE RL, ncncgncccemcccbgene> dss ccanen - 315 | 327 . 435 
Structural-iron workers. .........-- Sncicencideaieeeens _— . 327 - 357 | . 510 
iene d «nas Seuws os cnesecse cence cc cen scot eons | .276 . 290 | - 322 | . 509 
Painters and upholsterers................--.-.-...+---- 297 309 347 | "556 
hoa Eas Sakae gb ibssicwincldss as ewes . 285 -288/ '3.073) 15.18 
ts niin us Salat ets 600s ihhngesen aah . 266 . 286 | . 327 | .577 
NL 5 5Sichio4. sini abewssc. ous. enebenesh sep | .232 247) .290/ =. 571 
San nos onnencseneseseeessccesscecescscosesss | .265 . 284 | . 338 556 
Other skilled laborers...............-.---.-- 54 ee jailed « | 283 . 305 | 345 | 560 | 
Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices...................- , a . 238 | 76 | 453 | 
I cihne. < LEieades a sehebaees es enbbbndnes ss . 150 - 14 192 . 289 
Other unskilled laborers... ....... osecesecece sseeeseeee- . 182 . 194 - 224 | . 336 
Foremen of construction gangs and work trains......-. .275 . 283 . 309 | 451 
. Other men in construction gangs and work trains... . - - . 168 . 181 . 206 | .310 
Traveling agents and solicitors.........-......-------.- . 567 14.974 1 5. 188 15. 87 
Employees in outside agencies. . -.. . Pee | .387 .3981 13.490! 14.76 
Other traffic employees. ..............----.---+-+------ 423 490; 14.391] 14.95 
Train dispatchers and directors. ..........-.----------- . 528 - 556 504 | . 792 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and block operators... -.--. . 264 . 282 . 310 | . 430 
Telegraphers and telephoners operating interlockers...| . 287 . 302 323 | 444 
Levermen (nontelegraphers). -......-.--.-.-.--- sesees . 213 . 220 244 . 357 
T MEER G0 96s de cpencoseoescoeressecsesccces: .241 . 254 27 . 398 
a Agent-telegraphers..........--..-..-------------- -s---] 226 . 233 . 260 . 334 
ri Station agents (nontelegraphers)................ eariap ‘253 | 126521 12.799] 13.82 
bef Station masters and assistants ...................-..-.- . 306 13.393 3.486! 14.58 
Pai Station service employees (except Nos. 5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 
ih nth ch SMeees soos iengcancensetsscnstegee cs . 187 . 203 . 226 .328 
-  aedckahinegesneachchnanss epetegitess axed 400; 14.440 14.794 16.00 
Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks)............-. . 368 1 4.167 4. 466 16.07 
Yard UE PONE. << 5 on os enn ee neces. - sss. -425 . 434 . 535 .670 
Yard firemen 4nd helpers.....................-.-.---.- . 261 . 272 .338 . 462 
Yard conductors (or foremen)..............-.--.--.---- . 386 -385 .474 .627 
Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers)..............-. .349 353 . 433 . 583 
Yard switch ers. ..... o0eesbes cabbasocconscécedecus . 188 . 197 223 323 
Other yard employees... .............02-.-2-2-2-220--- . 167 157 176 . 286 
Es toalcns rs obs ades skbebbecccenes «cudues . 246 - 259 -3ll . 484 
E URED TIRED. 6 <2 w on cen cs ccccecsecccscccsscceses .176 . 188 . 218 . 324 
Road freight engineers and motormen................. . 598 .610 . 691 812 
Road freight firemen and helpers.............-.......- . 382 391 -447 . 594 
Road freight conductors... ............-.-.---....-.--- . 498 500 . 564 . 694 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen................... . 336 -335 . 381 . 529 
Road passenger engineers and motormen.............. . 824 . 899 914 994 
Road passenger Da wen enadescneese> oq - 506 - 560 . 369 . 705 
Road passenger conductors ............-........-..-.-- . 669 710 . 737 . 852 
Road nd fisgmen... 220202222022 sei] aot| —lat| 868 
oad passenger emen an Sas s och abrpbesstieg é ‘ ; : 
Other r train e PO oil dc a'sisin nde cnsscceccccsns - 291 - 236 - 302 .401 
+ ner eon En oes dewccccccarvncances 115 -120| 11.423] 12.30 
ES eee . 168 -173; 141.738) 142.80 
Floating equipment employees......................-- .214 . 231 . 252 . 347 
Ne iano <5 Vien’ ons ban se ds0aesse - 176 . 096 . 145 . 249 
ath ermal RAddneabethsbasadensnaes acai y- sage eed ite 
employees............---.------- ° : 115 . 
as clas « 6c hin pial vide <0 0 vans vues ond . 194 188} 11.960) 12.48 
for h tay geen . 270 - 275 | . 338 - 459 
All classes for which daily pay is shown........2.......|........ 14.411 13.334} 14.42 
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1 Average compensation per day for employees reported on daily basis. 
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In response to a request from the Senate for information relating 
to the amount of railroad labor, its rates of pay and average compen- 
sation in December, 1917, and each month from January to July, 
1919, the Director General of Railroads submitted the following 
statement, dated November 14, 1919: 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have the honor to submit this letter and its accompanying statements 
in response to the Resolution of the Senate of the United States of August 20, 1919, 
relating to the amount of railroad labor, its rates of pay and its average compensation 
in December, 1917, and in each month from January to July, 1919. 

The amount of labor, measured by the time worked and paid for, for which the 
United States Railroad Administration has paid in months from January to July, 
1919, as compared with the month of December, 1917, is as follows: 














| Per cent of 
| increase (+ ) 
; Total num- | or decrease 
Year and month. ber of hours }(—) as com- 
worked. | pared with 
December, 
1917 
1917 
ie hee ae : a 434, 252,656 
1919 
Soh ecg ia apie diets sanarnnive Sows: | 440,699,731 | 1.5 
a ncn wliot | 375, 204, 721 —13.6 
rites andes ges ans onse cebu dees | 398,689,315 | — 8.2 
he en cnn stein lil 393,578,428 | — 9.4 
SEERA 6 teeta testiteak ows be ame ataed 409, 674, 681 — §.7 
Peant.ceck.s oe ss a ee eee 396, 385,011 — 3.7 
AE eee ee es .| 417,182, 290 | 3.9 





In considering this comparison, it is important to bear in mind that the amount of 
labor paid for in December, 1917, was reduced because oi the extreme cold weather, 
which resulted in the suspension of much outside work and because the competition 
of war industries, generally paying higher wages, and the demands of military and 
naval service created a scarcity of labor which prevented the obtaining of all the labor 
which could be worked even in such cold weather. On the contrary, in January, 
1919, the winter was exceptionally mild and made practical the prosecution of an 
unusual amount of outside work and the labor supply was relatively greater because of 
the cessation of war activities and because of higher wages. 

The total number of employees in December, 1917, and in the months of 1919 from 
January to July is as follows: 











| | 
| Per cent | 
ofin- | 
Total num- | crease as 
Year and month. | berofem- |compared 
ployees. | with De- 
| cember, 
1917. 
1917 
a a eee a 2 eae 
1919. 
can incnnepuhee eh 1, 348, 77 8.5 
eh cetievenvesdedsécswens a 1,840, 197 8.0 
ES eee 1, 823, 220 7.0 
a Fat Siwind den sacees 1, 830, 093 7.4 
ee ick ch one «0 0 a¥eus 1, 864, 561 9.4 
EE Perr 1, 863,741 9.4 
he eee. 6 en incase ee ewed 1, 894, 287 11.2 
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It will be observed that while the amount of labor which the Government has paid 
for, as measured by the hours paid for, has decreased, there has been an increase in 
the number of employees. This is due to the fact that the general establishment oi 
the eight-hour basis has necessitated a larger number of employees to perform the same 
number of hours of service. In December, 1917, prior to the adoption of this basis, 
many employees worked unduly Jong hours. This is brought out by the attached 
comparison between hours worked per employee, by classes, in December, 1917, and 
July, 1919. 

A comparison as to the increase in the average compensation of employees in De- 
cember, 1917, as compared with conditions established up to July, 1919, is given 
below: 


July, 1919. December, 1917. 

PO RE UNO... occ cecdscbaeeadscwcc¥sses 1, 894, 287 1, 703, 748 
ET. < anu £eun con veo 4h 46s hes tas oe os Sens 6, 122, 435 5, 819, 486 
RIES Sy Ey AA ey a a Pa 368, 202, 810 387, 696, 788 
LE ona ssa nalad 000s acess os deen awe $226, 140, 935 $153, 039, 988 
Average compensation per day for employees report- 

ES , Sate SOR eve dausscccp hase te $4. 93 $3. 52 
Average compensation per hour for employees report- 

ee eee Tee $0. 532 $0. 342 


The average increase in the unit of compensation is 53 per cent. 


It is only fair to point out that this showing does not completely reflect the condi- 
tion as it exists at this date, because in order to equalize the shop crafts with what has 
been done for other classes of railroad employees, it was found necessary in August, 
1919, to make increases in their wages effective May 1, 1919. These, however, could 
not be included in August or the preceding months affected, but it is believed that 
if they could have been included in the accounts for July, 1919, the average per- 
centage of increase in the unit compensation for all railroad employees for the month 
of July, 1919, as compared with the month of December, 1917, would have been 56 
per cent instead of 53 per cent. 

It is important to point out, however, that the individual railroad employee did not 
get in the month of July, 1919, an actual increase in his earnings equal to the increase 
above indicated in his rate of pay. This is due chiefly to the introduction of the eight- 
hour day, as a result of which the employee did not on an average work as many hours 
in July, 1919, as he did in December, 1917. This is emphasized by the attached 
statement, above referred to, showing by classes of employees the average hours per 
employee worked in December, 1917, and in July, 1919. 

On the other hand a comparison with December, 1917, is not conclusive, because 
in that month employees were working a great deal more overtime than they were 
working on an average during the year 1917, and also many employees had received 
increases in the latter part of the year 1917, which were not enjoyed throughout the 
year. 

In order to bring out these comparisons (and taking into consideration, as far as it 
can be done at present upon an estimate, the readjustments recently made to the shop 
crafts—which were retroactive to May 1, avit), a comparison of average monthly 
compensation is as follows: 


Average monthly compensation per employee for all 


: , : July, December, Calend 
employees, including an estimate of the effect of the 1919. “917. year 1917. 
increases recently granted to the shopmen......... $121.50 $89. 83 $83. 64 
Per cent of increase for July, 1919, over 1917........  ........ 35.3 45.3 


[1896] 
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The figures as they actually appear in the accounts, without taking into consider- 
ation the readjustments with the shop crafts, are as follows: 





; July, December, Calendar 

Average monthly compensation per employee for all _ i919. 1917, year 1917, 
CMPIOYVOOS. 20.2 cece ccceccccccccccscscccccsccccs $119. 38 $89. 83 $83. 64 
Per cent of increase for July, 1919, over 1917....... 0-22.22... 39.9 12.7 


While the above comparisons and those in the attached statements are made for 
the periods specified in the Senate resolution, it is important to remark that the view 
is generally held both by railroad officers-and by employees that the wage statistics of 
the past are not entirely reliable. This is due to the fact that the subject of wage 
statistics is a matter of more recent development in railroad accounting than other sorts 
of statistics which have been compiled for a longer period and with greater care. For 
example, the month of December, 1917, was the first month for which the compilation 
of wage statistics was required, all former requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission having been based upon annual requirements. There has been a gradual 
improvement in the accuracy with which these reports have been made and it is be- 
lieved that the most recent reports are substantially more accurate than the reports 
for December, 1917, or for the calendar year 1917, with which comparisons are here 
attempted. 

The Senate resolution calls for the information stated separately as to different 
classes of railroad employees, and statements as below enumerated are attached hereto. 
It is very important, however, to call attention to the fact that the comparisons be- 
tween the average compensation for individual classes of employees in 1919 with the 
single month of December, 1917, or, indeed, with the entire year of 1917, is misleading. 
To a considerable extent some classes of employees had, prior to December, 1917, 
obtained reductions in hours (which resulted in their average compensation per 
hour being substantially increased ) or increased in rates of pay, or both, whereas other 
classes of employees secured corresponding treatment only after December, 1917, so 
that the disparity in the rates of increase of pay for the different classes of employees 
is not nearly so great as this restricted comparison suggests. The records do not indi- 
cate the amount of “‘punitive’’ overtime, i. e., for which ‘‘time and a half”’ or more 
was paid, but it is probably true that in December, 1917, numerous classes of em- 
ployees were working punitive overtime to a larger extent than in July, 1919, and 
consequently, the increase in rates of pay for these particular classes of employees 
has been somewhat more than this restricted comparison would indicate. There have 
also been numerous reclassifications of employees which materially affect the com- 
parisons mentioned. 

The statements attached hereto are as follows: 

Schedule 1.—Statement for Class I railroads in Federal operation showing the num- 
ber of employees for the months of December, 1917; January, 1919; February, 1919; 
March, 1919; April, 1919; May, 1919; June, 1919; July, 1919. 

Schedule 2.—Statement for Class I railroads in Federal operation showing the total 
compensation of employees for the same periods covered by Schedule 1. 

Schedule 3.—Statement for Class I railroads in Federal operation showing the num- 
ber of days of employees reported on a daily basis and the number of hours of em- 
ployees reported on an hourly basis for the same periods covered by Schedule 1. 

Schedule 4.—Statement for Class I railroads in Federal operation showing the 
average daily compensation for employees reported on a daily basis and the average 
hourly compensation of employees reported on an hourly basis for the same periods 
covered by Schedule 1.! 





1 For averages for the years 1915 to 1918 and for the month of July, 1919, see the first table in this 
article, 
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Schedule 5.—Statement for Class I railroads in Federal operation showing : 
number of employees; number of days worked for employees reported on a dai! 
basis; number of hours worked for employees reported on an hourly basis; total co 
pensation; average compensation per day for employees reported on a daily basi. 
average compensation per hour for employees reported on an hourly basis for ¢)). 
average of the months of May, June, and July, 1919, and for the month of Decembe. 
1917, and showing the percentage of increase in the hourly or daily rates compari; 
the average for the months of May, June, and July, 1919, with December, 1917. 

Schedule 6.—Statement for Class I railroads in Federal operation showing the nu: 
ber of employees for the average of the months of May, June, and July, 1919; the ave:- 
age monthly compensation per employee for the average for the months of Ma, 
June, and July, 1919; for December, 1917; and for the calendar year 1917, togethe 
with the percentage of increase for the average of May, June, and July, 1919, over th. 
month of December, 1917, and the monthly average for the calendar year 1917. 

Schedule 7.—Statement for Class I railroads showing comparison by classes of em- 
ployees and hours worked per employee in December, 1917, and in July, 1919. 

In addition to the schedules named above, I also inclose copies of all orders makin» 
advances in wages, and of all schedules explanatory thereof, as requested in the las 
clause of the resolution. 

Sincerely yours, (Signed) Waker D. Hives, 
Director General of Railroad’: 


Space does not permit the publication of all the schedules referre:! 
to in this communication, but Schedule 6 is reproduced in full. 

This schedule was compiled from reports submitted by Class I 
roads (those whose operating revenues exceed $1,000,000 per annum) 
under Federal control. Employees are counted as of the 16th day 
of the month except when that day falls on a Sunday or a holiday, 
in which case the count is made as of the last preceding business day, 
and the classification is that prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in accordance with the act to regulate commerce, which 
classification has been the prescribed form since July 1, 1915. Thus 
classification subdivides items 1 and 2, general officers, and items 
3 and 4, division officers, as between those receiving over and under 
$3,000 per annum, and subdivides items 5 and 6, clerks, as between 
those receiving over and under $900 per afnum. As the subii- 
vision of these classes on such a basis is purely arbitrary and has no 
relation to the class of work performed, the subdivisions are omitted 
from these reports. The classification of employees prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and used in the reports does 
not correspond with the classification of employees used in the wage 
orders of the Railroad Administration, with the result that employ ee- 
in a given class (of wage orders) receiving either higher or lower 
wages may be included with the employees of another class (of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission classification). Generally speak- 
ing, the averages of a single month present such a restricted view 
that such figures should be used with the greatest caution. Schedule 
6 follows: 


[1898] 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY COMPENSATION PER EMPLOYEE OF CLASS I ROADS UNDER 
FEDERAL CONTROL, JULY, 1919, DECEMBER, 1917, AND MONTHLY AVERAGE FOR 
CALENDAR YEAR 1917. 








Class of employee. 


Number 
ofem- 
ployees, 


July, 1919. 
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ployee. 


July, 
1919. 
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1917. 
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increase July, 
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EE ETE I ee ay Pe 
es Odo ver cnsenee ta wenn 

I ID. 00 Dn... cn ccinnneccvccoses 
Messengers and attendants.................! 
Assistant engineers and draftsmen 

M. W. & S. foremen (excluding Nos. 10 and 


ia a tie can ne nw 
General foremen—M. E. department........! 
Gang and other foremen—M. E. department. 


Masonsand bricklavers. .................... 

Structural-iron workers. ..................--. 

aye pins ie eA et 

Painters and upholsterers.................. 

Electricians 

Air-brake men 

Car inspectors 

Ns Si cebinn ns nda ehdiebees eee 

SPEED GRROOUUED . . .. .- cccccccaccepcecs 

Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices 

Section men 

Other unskilled laborers 

Foremen of construction gangs and work 
trains 

Other men in construction gangs and work 
trains 

Traveling agents and solicitors 

Employees in outside agencies 

Other traffic employees 

Train dispatchers and directors 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and block oper- 


Telegraphers and telephoners operating 

EES SO aren ee 
Levermen (nontelegraphers)............... 
Telegrapher-clerks 
Agent-telegraphers 
Station agents (nontelegraphers)........... 
Station mastersand assistants 
Station serviceen 

37, 38, 39, 40, an 
Yardmasters 
Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks)... 
Yard engineers and motormen 
Yard firemen and hel 
Yard conductors (or foremen) 
Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers) 
Pr EOEOOIIING So ccc cwciccs ccccseciccess 
Other yard employees. .................---- 
Hostlers bedetedwbbiwnd sev saes 
EE eee 
Road {freight engineers and motormen 
Road freight firemen and helpers 
Road freight conductors 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen 
Road passenger engineers and motormen. . .' 
Road passengerfiremen and helpers 
Road passenger conductors. ........... 
Road passenger pengegemen 
Road ger brakemen and flagmen 
Other road train employees. ..... Sedibeases 
| ame es flagmen and gatemen.............-. 
Drawbridge operators 
Floating equipment employees............. 
Express service employees. ................. 
Policemen and wat 
Other transportation employees. ........... 
All other employees 





7,432 
12,511 
216, 764 
10, 122 
10, 370 


8,119 
40, 899 
1,707 
23, 592 
59, 067 
18, 413 
9, 898 
1, 186 
673 

50, 854 
12,632 
13, 200 
7, 781 
24, 258 
80,417 
56, 307 
107, 263 
286, 300 
118, 932 


1,910 


30, 306 
1,355 
927 
426 
5,413 


20, 859 


8, 24 
3, 926 


$359. 60 
245. 47 
111.83 

70. 44 
138. 96 


142. 
108. 
259. 5 
195. 
142. 1 
147.7 
136. 35 
115. ; 
131.! 
117. 
118. 
143. 
132. 37 
145. 71 
123. 33 
132. 15 
95.13 
77. 80 
87.60 


128, 04 


81. $4 
177.60 
140. 85 
165. 40 
228. 13 


26 j3379. 84 


174. 92 
.63 
42. 86 
5. 40 


99. 74 
3. 34 
38. 37 
2. 64 
. 76 
4. 34 
. 64 
. 53 
78. 35 
. 22 
85. 84 
. 3 
. 02 
32. 81 
.77 
. 52 
50. 09 
. 04 


5. 91 


51. 95 
36. 82 
. 85 
. 83 
50. 13 
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Rates for Sleeping and Parlor Car Conductors. 


The following rates of pay for sleeping and parlor car conductors were 
established by the Director General of Railroads in an order (Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Supplement No. 17 to General Order No. 27) issued on 
September 3, 1919, the rates being effective as of May 1, 1919. The 
new rates take the place of those established in Supplement No. 17 
to General Order No. 27, as published in the Montnry Lasor 
Review for June, 1919 (p. 154). For comparative purposes the 
rates in effect January 1, 1918, prior to the operation of General Order 
No. 27 and the rates fixed by Supplement No. 17 are also given in 
the table: 


MINIMUM MONTHLY RATES OF PAY FOR SLEEPING AND PARLOR CAR CONDUCTORS. 











New rate. 
| Basie minimum | yfinimum fixed 
= ie Jan. 1, 1918, by Supplement |,,;_; 
Length of service. prior to applica- No. 17 to General Minimum per 


tion of General * a month, effec-| Overtime 
Order No. 27. Order No. 27. | ‘tive May 1, | per hour. 
1919. 





8 $90. 00 $115. 00 $125. 00 $0. 52 











o,f < > | eas eee 100. 00 125. 00 135. 00 . 564 
Over 2 years to 5 yearS..............-.- 105. 00 130. 00 142. 50 . 594 
Over 5 years to 10 years................ 110. 00 135. 00 150. 00 . 624 
Over 10 years to 15 years............... 115. 00 140. 00 155. 00 . 644 
nh cb bbe gnccdanehees decscees 120. 00 145. 00 160. 00 . 663 
Extended special tours................. Sieiak pied cee apie detent ad 160. 00 - 66} 








The amendment to Supplement No. 17 further provides that 240 
hours or less in regular assignment shall constitute a basic month’s 
work. 





ett yt di 


Increases in Salaries of Post Office Employees. 
No much discussion and debate Congress has finally passed 


House joint resolution 151, by which increases in the compen- 

sation of postal employees ismade. The resolution is designed 
to lessen the difficulty the Post Office Department has been experienc- 
ing in securing and retaining competent employees necessary to the 
effective operation of the department. It is essentially emergency 
legislation and is based on the existing classifications with the declared 
object in view of granting the largest increases to those persons receiv- 
ing the lowest salaries. It is said that these people constitute from 90 
to 95 per cent or more of all the employees of the department, and 
the relief granted them by this resolution is declared to be absolutely 
necessary in order that they may retain their positions in: the 
department. 
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The increases are made retroactive to July 1, 1919, but are to be 
paid only to those employees who have Helbialried in the service. 
For those employees who have entered the service since July 1, 1919, 
the increases are to take effect from the date of their entry into the 
service. The retroactive feature of the law does not apply to tem- 
porary employees nor to employees who have received increases in 
their compensation of more than $300 during the current fiscal year. 
The object in making the law retroactive is declared to be to deal 
justly with the employees who had practically been assured of an 
inerease and because of this assurance have remained in the service. 

The joint commission of the two Houses of Congress is now at work 
readjusting all postal salaries, and it is hoped that its report will be 
made by the beginning of the next session, when it is expected that 
Congress will enact permanent legislation adjusting intelligently and 
equitably the many inequities and inequaiities in the existing postal 
salaries. 

The resolution was presented to the President for approval on 
October 27, 1919, and has since become law without his signature. 
The increases provided in the law are here presented: 

(a) Postmasters at offices of the third class; assistant postmaaters, 
and clerks, including clerks at division headquarters of post-office 
inspectors; special clerks, finance clerks, bookkeepers, printers, 
mechanies, skilled laborers, watchmen, messengers, laborers, and 
other employees of offices of the first and second class; letter carriers 
in the City Delivery Service; employees in Government automobile 
service; supervisory Officials, inspectors, railway postal clerks, includ- 
ing substitutes, superintendents, requisition fillers, packers, and 
laborers; the agent in charge, clerks and messengers at the United 
States stamped envelope agency at Dayton, Ohio; and employees of 
the mail-equipment shop are to receive increases in their salaries 
according to the following schedule: 


INCREASES IN SALARIES OF CERTAIN POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES RECEIVING EACH 
SPECIFIED SALARY. 





“o salary. 
Former salar} increase 





$1, 000 to $1, 200... 
Over $1, 200 to $1, 600 
Over $1,600 to $2, 000 
Over $2,000 to $2, 500 


| Amount a 
| 
i 
} 








It is further provided, however, that third class postmasters may not 
receive a greater compensation than $2,000. The increases are also 
not to have the effect of raising lower-grade post offices to higher 
grades. 


150234 °—19——16 
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(b) The salaries of those in the village delivery service who aro 
receiving less than $1,000 are to be increased 20 per cent. 

(c) Rural letter carriers (including daily and those having t\. 
triweekly routes) and rural letter carriers having triweekly rout: 
ure to receive increases based on the mileage of their routes acco: 
ing to the following schedule: : 


INCREASES IN SALARIES OF RURAL LETTER CARRIERS BASED ON LENGTH | 
ROUTE AND FREQUENCE OF SERVICE, 




















Service 
daily and | Service on 
Length of route. on two triweekly 
triweekly route. 
routes. 
11 miles or less..... pie en wate. aS Shades ge hs $75 $37. 50 
Over 11 miles and under 20 miles...........-.. 100 50. 00 
20 miles and under 24 miles..................- 150 75. 00 
I 200 100. 00 





(7) Fourth class postmasters are to receive a 15 per cent incres~« 
over their present compensation. 

(ec) Substitute, auxiliary, and temporary employees hereafter ai! 
until June 30, 1920, will be paid 60 cents per hour instead of 40 cent, 
the present rate. 

With regard to the salaries increased under (a) it should be state: 
that some employees in the Postal Service are not paid salaries in 
even hundreds of dollars—-printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers 
receive fractions of hundreds. In such cases the basic salary increases 
were used as stated and from such increases was deducted whatever 
fractional sum of $100 the employee received. 

Four members of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads rendered a minority report opposing the resolution on tho 
ground that it did not provide sufficiently large increases. They, 
however, declared themselves in favor of the resolution rather thay 
run the risk of a failure to pass any legislation affording relief to tho 
employees of the Post Office Department. 


[1902] 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Relation to the Cost of 
Living. 






Compiled by Mrs. V. B. Turner. 






MONG the many revelations which the war has made to the 
American people probably none is more important or morc 
: amazing than that regarding the status of the public schools 
; particularly in the matter of teachers’ salaries as related to the cost 
of living. 

In a report upon the subject of teachers’ salaries, prepared under 
. the chairmanship of Prof. Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College, 
and published last year by the National Education Association of 
the United States, emphasis is laid upon the already well-recognized 
fact that the shortage of teachers in the United States is a subject 
of national apprehension. ‘Apart from the prosecution of the war 
itself,” in the opinion of the committee, “there is no more urgent 
problem now before the American people than that created by the 
threatened collapse of the teaching profession.’’ According to an 
estimate made by the Bureau of Education and based on a nation- 
wide investigation there were, in the fall of 1918, 50,000 vacancies 
in the public schools, one county in Pennsylvania reporting 53 rural 
schools without teachers. Moreover the bureau found that there 
were 120,000 untrained, inexperienced persons trying to lead Ameri- 
can youth along the mythical ‘flowery path of knowledge.”’ 

On December 31, 1918, vacancies in the teaching force in New 
York City from all causes numbered 1,170.'. Such a shortage as 
this resulted in thousands of children being deprived of full-time 
instruction and in a lamentable disorganization of the regular school 
routine. Similar reports are being made from numerous towns and 
cities throughout the United States. 

This is a condition which has resulted from various causes, chief of 
which is the inability of the teacher to meet the present high cost of 
living with a slender, prewar purse. Although the value of educa- 
tion, the superior training demanded of a teacher, the deteriorating 
effects of poverty upon the profession, and the harmful effect of low 
salaries upon the child are ethical phases of the situation never absent 
from a consideration of the teaching profession, they are merely 
truisms which any sensible, interested person concedes without dis- 
cussion. When, however, salaries fall below the level of subsistence, 
when teachers, as has occurred in some cases, are obliged to go into 
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1 Teachers’ pay in New York, by Oswald W. Knauth. Nation, Aug. 30, 1919, p. 284. 
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actual bankruptcy in order to exist, the ethics of the situation vanish, 
and only the bare fact remains that teachers, notwithstanding. the 
high motives by which they are really actuated, are quite human 
after all, and like the rest of mankind must by some means pay their 
bills in order to live and preserve their self-respect and assure them- 
selves of the respect of a discriminating and critical public. 

The committee calls attention to the advance in prices from 1897 
to 1915 and from 1915 to 1917. The figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show an increase in wholesale prices from 1897 to 1915 of 
53 per cent, and an increase in the yearly level of 1917 over that of 
1915 of 74.3 per cent. This increase has particularly affected certain 
articles, such as food, clothing, fuel, furniture, ete. The general 
level of retail prices of 22 principal articles of food was 50 per cent 
higher in December, 1917, than in the corresponding month of 1915.! 

In order to approximate the amount of money necessary to meet 
the emergency in the matter of teachers’ salaries the committee 
adopted the recommendations of the Railroad Wage Commission of 
the United States in its report of April 30, 1918, relating to the wages 
of railroad employees and the cost of living. 

Commenting upon these recommendations the commission says: 
“We have had a most exhaustive study made of the cost of living 
to-day, as contrasted with the cost of living in the latter part of 1915. 
* * * To our mind it conclusively establishes two things: (1) 
That the cost of living has increased disproportionately among those 
of small incomes, and (2) that there is a point up to which it is 
essential that the full increased cost shall be allowed as a wage 
increase, while from this point on the increase may be gradually 
diminished.’”?. 

From this study the commission prepared a table in which the rates 
of increase in all wages up to $250 a month, the amount taken as a 
vanishing point so far as wage increases are concerned, are shown. 
According to this table men with certain monthly wages should receive 
increases as follows :° 


Monthly wages: Percentage of increase. 
Under $46. ...........s00. i ia ne be ae ant th . 103 to 44 
SS ETE SELES ALENT PP i a to 41 
i ska csedecsacesstecbecssotocus 40. 44 to 31.75 
$100 and under $200.............. cece ccc cccccess 31.29 to 8.375 
SIO GS WROET GRO iain. cb eid s Skidele ci we + dsp omy 8.26 to 0 


In order to calculate what increases were necessary to make the 
teachers’ financial status in 1918 as good as it was in 1915, the com- 


mittee applied these schedules to teachers’ salaries, basing their 








1 MONTHLY Lasor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, February, 1918, p. 92. 
3 Report of the Railroad Wage Commission, Apr. 30, 1918. Washington, pp. 15-16. 
* idem, pp. 20-26. ' 
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estimates, however, upon yearly rather than upon monthly wages. 
In the following table, quoted from the committee’s report (p. 49), 
the estimates arrived at are given by States: 
ESTIMATED SALARIES AND EXPENDITURES NECESSARY FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
TO MEET THE ADVANCE IN COST OF LIVING IN 1918, BY STATES. 
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INERT oo nevetcscodcetecucctcceecctet $411.13 | $651.13 | AS | $2,240,982 $3. 540, 752 
New Hampshire....... sel ace searchin te wc tha eben ns | 472.34) 712.34 | 51 1,200, 110 1,812, 166 
es ooh sk cease ne bu om ed | 418.77 | 658, 77 | 57 1, 246, 816 1,957, 501 
MassaGhusetts ... 5... ccccccccesccccccccccce--| 810.72 |-1,143.11 | 41 14, 789, 286 20, 852, 893 
ao 5507 cntGnaeeinseste kesh: | 714.37 | 1,007. 26 | 41 1, 807, 332 2, 548, 338 
COs 28 tits Sige iv ddnankivcdeagg eateies | 619. 36 878. 80 | 41 4,363, 034 | 6,183, 728 
a bescucsaseacetsedsennsystonses | 975.13 | 1,365.18 40 46, 690,195 | 65, 366, 273 
New Jersey....... PNR Re hye cE tesep SP eERnEe | 861.86 | 1,215.2 41 12,301, 576 17,345, 222 
PR ME cab pccnces dvacenscensecanet ss | 465.72 705. 72 52 25, 687, 143 39, 044, 457 
QED. cede Seek evenness cnscsanstsiecsscneks>s: | 537.52 | 777.52 44 | 18,789,778 27, 057, 280 
elses 4atenntetsviatsneadaepensss 592. 69 847.55 43} 11,168,718 15, 971, 267 
SO ee a ee ee ee ee 713. 84 | 1,006.5 41 23,179,650 32, 683, 306 
Sens tasenensanccsesnecntapaecates 557.71 | 797.53 | 43} 11,931,113 17,061, 492 
tak coc alavudyhvesunabGedowbatyes 542.02 | 782.02 44 8, 850,051 12, 744, 073 
cin cn ncaivadestekewnsee a6 ea | 469.28 | 709. 28 51 10, 375, 297 15, 666, 698 
gE areienev sglitiate pp tain wilcn thd diene oeneenes | 506.09 | 746.09 | 47 11,174,716 16, 426, 833 
DE i gucckcdtuccbacesoucenbummmetows 533.59 | 773.59 | 43 10, 767, 962 15,398, 186 
ts 60d ccs ot eeiathah Wendt cn ahmens 574.76 | 821.91 | 43 3, 695, 051 5, 283, 923 
SCS banc covnGssossceseendeeatetst- 457. 27 697. 27 52 2, 987, 437 4,540, 904 
GR ibs dads 50 onye ceeedeaadvysebieeer’ 454. 67 694. 67 5é 6, 217, 797 9, 513,229 
DP iitnse0e0es4enncetaeeneuesesnaveres 635.34 | 895. 83 41 7, 933, 519 11, 186, 262 
Te RCRA Se a eae tetas 3358. 31 | 598.31 | 67 2653, 608 440, 225 
DLT R ATA cicwenaténatcdiaceteneteeet as 561. 83 803. 42 | 43 3, 495, 724 4,998, 885 
District of Columbia............---..0cccece.. | 1,019.08 | 1,426.71| 40 1, 760, 667 2,464, 934 
WRIEE LT. , Sacachnssteusccncosatacenad 332.19 | 572.19 | 72 4,156,959 7, 149, 969 
GREE Sa RARER eesenaeRTn 320.29 | 560. 29 | 75 3, 545, 573 6, 204, 753 
Pi cauicieanbesudecedaarseuasews 251.3 491.31 | 96 3, 487, 304 6, 835, 116 
South Carolina...........3 a | 282. 68 522. 68 | &5 2, 281, 249 4,220,311 
Gr wcbaddecrbincecusChoevesettded | 305.97 545. 97 | 78 4,385, 259 7, 805, 761 
Re  innhi cmamnenstqvcddbrsbduswees | 327.00 567. 00 | 73 | 1,644, 481 2, 844, 952 
NCS td dic bgonresn vate ageenedinns: | 342.96 | 582. 96 | 70 | 4,270,554 , 259, 942 
| ES See eee ee ee 335. 20 575. 20 | 72 | 4,185,097 | 7,198, 367 
Pe ent NE se need Rei Pill i A lo LR ge 345. 00 5S5. 00 70 3, 579, 199 6, 084, 638 
NON, ocackihs unre spiunceages thas 233. 64 473. 64 103 | 2,173, 717 4,412, 646 
iA cGs J55 bn as dcebatewarad as enthsane ce 437.19 677.19 | 55 | 3, 451, 226 5, 349, 400 
TORRE ie coc echerses> en ee Te 428. 20 668. 20 56 | 11,373,280 17, 742,317 
ahs, SP HOGA AED Per Ae ae Bee) 334.94 574. 94 72 | 3, 567, 461 6, 136, 033 
CR tht a.x0ds kedoesnnt + kets denne sanedin 438. 69 678. 69 55 6,179,928 9, 578, 888 
MTSU GL hed 400 ds 5s cnntdes enue be chnnee<s 640. 07 202. 50 41 2, 775, 290 3,913, 159 
Net sist act ic ing Rabie St Vo ase dinee-o-eoaclis wimtech at 494.06 | 734.06 49 856, 059 1,275, 528 
CIES 6% Scie Wann sbdbeun eine bdaceSeukeiad 560. 58 801. 63 43 4, 402, 243 6, 295, 207 
| AE Se SE He 507. 54 747. 54 47 974, 608 1, 432, 67 
RENE bilo adsn ch 5 phe 2b<6 4 duudd aacngaguecos 738.96 1,041.93 41 943, 525 1, 330, 370 
Che dant de.060s 0 <idbnaded shiner ospaied odus 691. 66 975. 24 41 2,572,114 3, 626, 681 
PO duht od ncbbbucesbedetbesepnnoodune 725.08 1,022.36 J 41 484, 855 683, 646 
NI 6 tas cnthn 66 Gunns ocayehospeed <anitnde at 665. 16 927. 88 41 2, 004, 875 2,953, 774 
With ccuthibigwds étide sar snadecotatas so « 808.42 1,139. 87 4l 7, 854, 843 11,075,329 
Cs Shin Perna dedosd pense cdbomdecedinedé 506. 35 746. 35 47 3, 786, 684 5, 566, 419 
COs 4h chgeinsdhbuviesebecsekhiuen. 951.27 1,340.05 40 | 17,062,504 | 24,035, 949 
United States................. Kaede de | 543.31 | 78843 | 45 345,006,445 | 511,100,653 
| i 














! Taken from Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1917, Pt. TI, pp. 50 and 54. 
' 2 Based on the table found on p. 20 of the Report of the Railroad Wage Commission for 1918, Washington, 
A OF 


® Exclusive of Wilmington. 
The report points out that in 1915 the average salary for all public- 
school teachers in the United States was $543.31; that is, $1.73 
per working day throughout the year, or $1.48 per living day. Net a 
[1905] 
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State in the Union paid an average salary of $1,000; 2 States, C.|/- 
fornia and New York, paid an average salary exceeding $900; 3, Was\\- 
ington, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, from $800 to $900; and 4. 
Nevada, Arizona, Illinois, and Rhode Island, between $700 and $80) 

As against these 9 States in which the average salary of teache: 
might be considered barely a minimum wage there were 29 State 
in which the average was below the average for the United State 
23 in which the average was below $500; 12 in which it was belo. 
$400; 3 in which it was less than $300; and 1 State in which t! 
average daily wage was 64 cents. And it must be remembered tha‘ 
these are general averages in which the salaries of principals anc 
superintendents are included and that they do not, therefore, actual], 
represent the worst conditions relative to teachers’ salaries. 

In considering the estimates in the second column of tho above 
table, it should be noted that they are based upon a cost of living 
study made by the Railroad Wage Commission covering a period 
from January, 1916, to April, 1918. The recommendation of the 
commission was that the increases be retroactive to January 1, 1918. 
Hence the estimates in this column are evidently intended te apply to 
January 1, 1918. The commission recommended wage increases on 
a sliding scale starting with a flat increase of $20 a monih on salaries 
under $46 a month, and 43 per cent on salaries from $46.91 to $50) 
and continuing with the percentages of increase decreasing inverse!\ 
with the salary up to a vanishing point at a salary of $250 a mont): 

From the table of cost of living index numbers made by the Unite: 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics appearing on’ page 193 of tho 
Montaiy Lasor Review for November, 1919, it may be seen tha! 
there was an increase from an index of 104 in December, 1915, to 
142 in December, 1917, an increase of 38 points in the index, or 37 
per cent. Hence it will be seen that the commission recommende 
an increase greater than the advance in the cost of living to the lower 
grades and less to the higher grades. 

During the months of 1918 there was a decided increase in the 
cost of living in the United States, and the estimates in the above 
table fixed for January 1, 1918, are too low for the year as a whole 
From December, 1917, to December, 1918, the cost of living inde 
number increased from 142 to 174, an advance of 32 points or appro 
imately 23 per cent. And to carry the comparison still further, 11) 
June, 1919, the index number had mounted to 177, an advance o! 
35 points, or about 25 per cent as compared with December, 1917 
so that a salary of $788.43, which was considered warranted on 
January 1, 1918, must be increased to $969.77 in December, 191%. 


and to $985.56 in June, 1919, in order to keep up with the skyrocket - 


ing of prices during this period. 
{1906} 
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Action Taken in 1918 to Increase Teachers’ Salaries. 





Since. the publication of the report under discussion regarding 
teachers’ salaries, the National Education Association has through 
a questionnaire endeavored to secure the most recent informa- 
tion and to ascertain what is actually being done by the several 
States to improve the situation.'. Through blanks sent to county 
and city superintendents in various places and sections of the 
country, information was sought relative to salaries, number of 
teachers leaving during the year, schedules of+salaries in opera- 
tion, standards of preparation set, and cost of living. A blank was 
sent at the same time to individual teachers to secure information in 
ereater detail on the same items. Four hundred and twenty-three 
city superintendents ? representing all parts of the country sent in 
replies, while filled-in blanks were received from 15,000 individual 
teachers. 

As a matter of convenience the cities, 392 in number, from which 
the results of this investigation were obtained have been arranged 
n six groups according to size. The median salaries received during 
1918-19 are as follows: 





MEDIAN SALARIES RECEIVED BY PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 1918-19 AS SHOWN BY 
THE CITIES REPORTING. 


| | 
| Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group 
‘ f V. , 














| bo] Wm | me | 1 se 
| = 
DINE 0» 0 occ oss cc cnsccosne ctbsacseres- $9:36 £829 $866, $774| $677 $693 | = $856 
Intermediate......... Sisth ocedocddasabiliscl | 1,226} 1,007| 1,007] 943 775| 738} 951 
High school..... Re a SPE ee er ae | 1,513 | 1,288} 1,242) 1,097 | 944 918; 1,224 
All schools... .. FvEdiUith. dad ~obaedth Dekh. 1,013 | 943 | es| ‘sii| 750) 741} 917 


a 








Although the report shows that the salaries of all classes of teachers 
are glaringly inadequate to meet the cost of living, the wage status of 
the elementary teachers has been made largely the basis of comparison 
in this article, since they must maintain practically the same standard 
of living as the better paid teachers. 

It is evident from the table that elementary teachers receive a 
median salary of $856 per year, but this estimate does not include 
salaries of teachers in rural schools, which if given would doubtless 
make the average considerably lower. 











1 Teachers’ salaries and salary schedules in the United States, 1918-19, by E.S.Evenden. National 
Education Association, Washington, 1919. 169 pp. 

* As only 10 replies were received from county superintendents and these involved very few teachors, 
conditions in rural schools are not quoted in the study. 

* Group I, cities with population over 100,000; Group II, cities with population between 50,000 and 
100,000; Group III, cities with population between 25,000 and 50,000; Group VI, cities with popniation 
between 10,000 and 25,000; Group V, cities with population between 5,000 and 10,000; Group VI, cities 
with population below 5,000. ~ 
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According to a geographical grouping also made, the lowest salarics 
are paid in the Southern States, while the cities of the extreme Wesi 
pay the highest salaries. This is the group average, however, and 
is not altogether true of individual! cities. 

For the purpose of securing information regarding the relation of 
teachers’ salaries to their actual expenses the superintendents were 
asked to state the minimum and maximum salaries of teachers unde: 
their supervision and also what good board and a comfortable room 
would cost an elementary teacher in their community for a 12-mont}) 
neriod, . 

The following table gives the situation in this respect for the cities 
ef the United States as shown by the medians for elementary teachers 
ef the different groups: 


! 


























} ~ a] ~~ ‘ 
Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group 
ey i. Iv. | Vv. | Vi Total. 
| } 
he rr ee ee aa 731 $600 | $650 610 $570 $613 $614 
Per cent below $800.................-2-+-- 74 89 82 86 | 95 89 88 
Per cent below $500........... odbsneeasees il 28 | 16 12 | 29 18 19 
Bond opel Weeks Bese sis nh pdbd des dideded oi $500 $513 | | $433 $440 §= $414 $402 $426 
ET EEE abn ai ctascekersnysoscesnss $1,125 | $1,045 | $1,000 $896 $800 $781 $867 
Per cent below $1,000...............00-0.- 33 | 24 | 50 73 90 78 71 
PT Dib acne denscccecedsstedisesecess 6 | 7 32 50 57 37 











1 These amounts are medians for the groups, 352, 360, and 334 cities reporting, respectively. 





Even a casual examination of this table reveals the ‘‘lure for am- 
bitious recruits’? which the profession of teaching will have, when the 
minimum salary in 88 per cent of the cities reporting is below $800, and 
the maximum salary is below that amount in 37 per cent of them. 
According to the author of the report the cost of board and room 
should not represent more than 50 per cent of a teacher’s necessary 
expenses. In the light of this standard it is possible to measure the 
adequacy of established salary schedules by doubling the cost of 
board and room for a particular city and comparing that sum with 
the minimum and maximum salaries existing in that city. 

Such a comparison based upon the foregoing summarization in- 
dicates that the teacher is not expected to meet her yearly expenses 
on the minimum salary, or if so, for only part of the year, while if 
perchance her span of life is such that she ultimately reaches the 
maximum limit she can meet her necessary expenses with a generous 
margin of $15 remaining to provide for the future, and to indulge in 
occasional travel, special study, or additional comforts. 

Another indication of the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries lies in 
the fact that an average of 66 per cent of the teachers resigning their 
positions, without regard to cause, received less than the median 
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salaries for their respective groups, while the percentage of those who 
left teaching to take up other lines of work reached an average of 70. 
A tabulation of the returns made by 15,000 individual teachers 
-ubstantiates the fact that only one teacher in five has any additional 
) income and for this one-fifth the median amount is less than $100 in 
most groups. It is also shown that 46 per cent of the elementary 
teachers, 43 per cent of the intermediate teachers, and 42 per cent of 

the high-school teachers have others dependent upon them for sup- 

port, either wholly or in part, and that individual teachers support 
more dependents in large cities than in the smaller towns. As a 
majority of the teachers, especially of the elementary and intermediate 
schools, are unmarried women, such a finding constitutes an addi- 
tional refutation of the world-old theory. that woman workers should 
receive less than men because they have no families to support. 













Teachers’ Salaries as Compared with the Wages of Other 
Workers. 


While no one would deny to any worker his right to a generous 
living wage, a comparison of the salaries paid teachers, who are ex- 
pected to give at least six years to preparation for their profession 
heyond the intermediate grades and much additional study from 
year to year, with the wages of workers who need make little or no 
preparation for their work, furnishes an interesting study and food 
for serious thought. The effect upon the teaching force is evident. 
What will be the effect upon the incentive which the average boy or 
cirl of the future will have to complete even a high-school course is 
problematical. Numerous examples might be cited of young people 
leaving high school to work in mines, machine shops, and shipbuilding 
yards, where they received higher average wages than did the teachers 
in the schools which they left. High school boys employed during 
the summer of 1919 as machinists’ helpers in the shipyards of a Vir- 
vinia city received more per day than did the elementary teachers of 
that city. 

Aceording to the estimates of the United States Commissioner of 
Education,! teachers’ salaries increased from $543.31 in 1915 to 
$630.64 in 1918, a gain of about 16 per cent, making their average 
monthly salary about $53. As this is the latest estimate available, 
comparison of this estimate with the wages of other workers will be 
based largely upon statistics for that year. 

In the recommendations of the Railroad Wage Commission for 
wage increases in 16 of the lowest paigl branches of the service only 
two, ‘‘messengers and attendants’’ and ‘‘section men,’’ were to receive 
less than $700 a year and they were rated at $56.17 and $57.68 per 






































i National Education Association Bulletin, April, 1919, p. 14. 
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month, respectively. In the estimates for these branches of the servic, 
which included crossing flagmen, yard employees, men in construc- 
tion gangs and work trains, etc., actual increases in wages during 1°} 
were not taken into account. It is apparently more remuneratiy «. 
as some one has lightly said, ‘‘to mind trains than to train minds.’ 
An intensive study of the statistics obtained from a typical New Yor 
draft board reveals the fact that elementary teachers in New Yor 

City—where teachers’ salaries are relatively very high—receive pra. 

tically the same wage as butchers, chauffeurs, clerks, waiters, etc., 
almost none of whom require any special preparation for their work. 

The author of-the report on teachers’ salaries and salary schedule- 
shows that according to the union scale of wages operative in 1918 i, 
a geographical district in which Cleveland and Chicago were selectc:! 
as representative industrial cities, head bakers received $363 mor: 
per year than the elementary teachers of the same district, blact- 
smiths $890 more, and machinists $1,138 more. He pertinently 
suggests that it is worth more to mold dough for bread than to mo}! 
boys and girls into citizens, to hammer hot iron than to hammer 
ideals, and to construct machines than to build character. 

A comparison of teachers’ salaries with incomes in other pro- 
fessions in the business world reveals like discrepancies. For in- 
stance the report finds that a teacher’s chances of securing an income 
of $3,000 or over would be 14 times greater on the stage, 3 times 
greater in the clergy (never considered an overpaid profession), ‘) 
times greater in storekeeping, commercial traveling or the real estate 
business, and 14 to 20 times greater in publishing, medicine, military 
service, and insurance. 

Though the 16 per cent increase in teachers’ salaries betwee: 
1914-15 and 1918 is, of course, entirely inadequate to meet the ad- 
vance in the cost of living, it is, nevertheless, encouraging as indicative 
of an awakening public sentiment in a matter of vital importance to 
the future welfare of this country. With 5,500,000 persons in the 
United States over 10 years of age who can neither read nor write. 
and an Americanization problem of startling proportions awaiting 
solution, the nation can not afford to have 50,000 vacancies in the 
i teaching profession. It must in some manner rescue its schools 
Some of the cities have made an effort during 1918-19 to meet. tlic 
situation by granting increases of from $5 to $10 a month to flat 
increases of several hundred dollars per year, and a number of thic 
States also have made increases through recent State legislation. 
Among them Virginia increased its appropriation for teacheis' 
salaries by $800,000 to aid the rural schools in matters of salary 
and length of school term. Texas appropriated $2,000,000 for 
1919-20 and an equal amount for 1920-21 to provide better salarics 
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and longer school terms in its rural schools, and provided equal pay 
for men and women. ‘The minimum salary for high-school teachers 
in South Carolina was increased from $55 to $75 per month, a gain of 
about 36 per cent. Oregon placed its minimum monthly salary for 
any public-school teacher at $75. In Indiana the salaries of four 
classes of teachers have been increased from 25 to 30 per cent accord- 
ing to class. College graduates in Iowa now receive a minimum salary 
of $100 per month, and graduates of a two years’ normal, $80. The 
New York law, the most important salary law passed recently, pro- 
vides that ‘‘all cities in the State of the first and second class shall 
pay minimum salaries of $800 for elementary teachers, and shall 
provide at least eight annual increments.” Kentucky has estab- 
lished a $50 minimum salary for first class rural schools. Legislation 
dealing with teachers’ salaries is also pending in Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Connecticut, and Llinois. 

Only one or two of the States reporting had enacted any legisla- 
tion looking toward the relief of the rural schools which have the great- 
est need of financial help. There is, however, a distinct realization of 
this need and a growing appreciation of the fact that until the rural 
schools are able to compete successfully with those in larger towns and 
cities, they must continue to attract only such teachers as are either 
poorly trained or merely seeking experience of a temporary character. 

It must however be emphasized that notwithstanding these efforts 
to improve teachers’ salaries there has been no real increase in 1918-19 
over 1917-18 because, as stated before, the increases given teachers 
during this period were not even sufficient to meet the increases in their 
living expenses. 


Salary Schedules. 


The shortage of teachers, the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries and 
the lack of uniformity shown in methods of fixing them lead to a 
consideration of the necessity of adopting uniform salary schedules 
upon which the teachers can depend. 

In the first place a salary schedule should be adjusted to the cost of 
living. Many of the existing schedules appear to have been adopted 
as matters of expediency, as safeguards against advancing salaries 
above certain fixed limits, and for many reasons other than the very 
serious problem: of the decent and comfortable maintenance of the 
teaching force. It should moreover guarantee a career. An attrac- 
tive salary schedule offers an inducement to well-trained men and 
women to adopt teaching as a life work and will thus eventually help 
to counteract the present transient character of tenure. 

Such schedules should also prove an incentive to more thorough 
preparation. The promised rewards must represent some return 
upon investment or the more capable, businesslike men and women 
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will not enter the teaching profession. While the application of 
salary schedules should, if possible, be a measure of the teachers’ 
efliciency and progress in their work, there should be an element of 
flexibility in the maximum limit, at least, which will operate to retain 
specially efficient teachers where their work is of greatest value. 

Elementary, intermediate, and high-school teachers should be 
placed upon the same salary schedule if and when they meet the 
seme standards of preparation and efficiency. A standardization 
of schedules should be effected whereby experience could be accepted 
year for year, where comparable, thus enabling teachers to reap the 
benefit of the work they had actually done. Such an arrangement 
would tend to unite the teachers into a profession, and what is equally 
as important, would give the smaller communities the advantage of 
the more competent, experienced teachers, and remove the restric- 
tions upon moving into other positions which exist at present in 
many systems. 


Coal Miners’ Wage Increases in Wales During 
the War.’ 


ALCULATIONS as to miners’ wages in the South Wales coal! 
field are highly technical, are based on an obsolete standard 


of production which included only large coal and ignored 
small coal, and are expressed by percentage increases calculated on 
an artificially chosen basis. The following statement as to wages 
was issued by the Coal Owners’ Association of South Wales: 


The cost of labor in the South Wales coal field has increased from about $2.84 per 
ton, based on the output of large coal, to approximately $6.37 per ton, and that of 
stores from about $0.89 to nearly $2.15 per ton. In May, 1915, the miners in the ccal 
field were granted a war bonus of 174 per cent, and in August, 1915, a further advance 
of i2} percent. In December, 1915, there was a reduction of 5 per cent, but in June, 
1916, there was an increase granted of 15 per cent; in December, 1916, another in- 
crease of 15 per cent; in September, 1917, the Coal Controller granted a special war 
wage of $0.36 per day to adults and of $0.18 per day to boys under 16, and in July, 
1918, increased that special war wage to $0.73 per day in the case of men, and to $0.36 
per day in the case of boys, both these special war wages being payable whether the 
men worked or not, so long as they were willing to work; and in October, 1918, a 
further concession was made of payment of the war wage on overtime. 

The effect of these increases has been to secure for the highest-paid day wage men 
2 minimum weekly wage 87 per cent higher than they had before the war, for the 
medium-paid, underground, day wage men an increase of 134 per cent, and for the 
lowest-paid day wage men an increase of 200 per cent. In addition to these advan- 
tages, the miners since 1914 had been given a standard minimum percentage equal 
to the prewar maximum percentage; a bonus turn previously paid to only a number 
of men employed on the afternoon and night shifts has been extended to all men em- 





' From Supplement to Commerce Reports, Sept. 25, 1919, pp. 8-10, United States Department of 
Commer:e. Washington. 
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ployed om those shiits; the wages ofall the lower-paid day-wage men have been leveled 
up; and the miners have continued to receive their supplies of house coals at the 
low nominal pit-head, average price of about $1.46 per ton, and have been exempted 
from the increased prices charged to other consumers, as well as from the rationing 
provisions of the Household Fuel Order, 1918. 


Official figures given out by the South Wales Coal Owners’ Asso- 
ciation show the weekly (48 hours) wages paid to 40,000 skilled 
miners, from which it appears that about 27,000 received less than 
$14.60 per week in July, 1914, but that all except about 700 were 
earning more than this in November, 1918, and that nearly 26,000 
were in receipt of a weekly wage exceeding $21.90 at that time. 
These figures appear in the following table: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE IN JULY, 
19144, AND NOVEMBER, 1918. 


| Employees receiving | Employees receiving 
each classified wage | |} each classified wage 
in— i | in— 
Weekly wage. Weekly wagze. 


| | 
| November, | ' July, 1914. oe a 


' 
July, 1914. | 





$9.73 to $12.16 , 99% | $34.06 to $36.49........... 

$12.16 to $14.60 ‘ f 906.49 to $08.08. ..........-. 
$14.60 to —2 5 , 16 oe be em 

$17.03 10 $19.47 3, 20 2, 00:36't0 OFRMD. .....<.<6. 
$19.47 to $21.90 < 9, & $43.80 to $46.23 
$21.90 to $24.33 , 298 || $46.23 to $48.67. 

$24.33 to $26.76 3 ,479 || Over $48.67 

$20.76 to $29.20 377 || 

$29.20 to $31.63 3,: Total 
$31.63 to $34.06 é 


i— 





——— — — a —_—— — _ - — - ee 





When the war broke out in August, 1914, the general wage rate 
was at the old maximum of 60 per cent above the standard rates of 
1879. The following table summarizes the war-time percentage 
wage advances over the standard wages of 1915 and of 1879: 


WAR-TIME PERCENTAGES OF WAGE ADVANCES OVER THE STANDARD WAGES OF 
1915 AND 1879. 


_ 
Percentage advance 
over standard of— 





} 
} 


Date of advance. | Advance. 
| 


1879 | 1915 








| 17.5 per cent 


| 12.5 per cent 
| 5 per cent! 


1 
1913, § | $0.26 and $0.18? 
SN Be Xa s conch dctitec vith beecotedancsccess |... .do 
| 





' Reduction. * War bonus granted by the Coal (entroller to adults and boys, respectively. ° 
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The following table expresses the above percentage advances oyor 
the previous standards in actual wages, and shows the weekly wages 
received by the different classes of mining employees. The bonis 
turn referred to in the table was a payment made by agreement 
certain classes for an extra unworked shift. The concession rea|| 
placed the wages of the afternoon and night men, who did no wo. 
on Saturdays, on the same basis as the day men who worked six day- 
(eight-hour shifts) per week: 


WAR-TIME WAGE INCREASES BY CLASS OF WORKMEN. 


July, 1914. 


Class of workmen. Exclusive | Inclusive | July, 1915 
of bonus | of bonus 
turn. turn. 
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Coal Prices. 


The official price for best, large, Admiralty coal, reserved exclu- 
sively for Government use, was throughout the year 1918, $8.02 per 
long ton, f. o. b. Cardiff. The price of best smokeless coal and o! 
best household coal was $8.02 per ton to France and Italy for the 
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first half of 1918, and $8.63 to other allied and home buyers. After 
July 5 the price to all Allies, including France and Italy, was $9.72, 
To neutrals the premium price was $12.15 and as much as the seller 
could obtain, conditional on securing permit for the sale. Prices 
for home consumption were fixed in 1916 at $1.57 per ton above the 
prewar price at the particular pit mouth, and in July, 1918, this 
allowed increase was doubled, making it $3.14. Individual pit- 
mouth prices varied greatly in accordance with the quantity of coal, 
but a fair estimate of the average for good domestic coal at the pit 
mouth for the last part of 1918 is $7.77. Adding to this the cost of 
railway transportation and immediate profits, the final cost to the 
consumer, delivered, was about $10.22 per ton. 





Methods of Reducing Hours of Work in Great 
Britain. 


N HIS annual report ' the chief inspector of factories shows that 
| prior to 1914 there had been a growing tendency to shorten hours, 
but upon England’s entrance into the war and her consequent 
need of greatly increased production an order was promulgated con- 
siderably extending hours of work in practically all establishments 
producing munitions of war. 

The immediate effect of this extension was an increase in output, 
but eventually the continued and excessive overtime reacted unfa- 
vorably upon both the health and the efficiency of the workers, and the 
movement to reduce hours was revived. After the signing of the 
armistice this demand became more insistent and the movement 
grew so rapidly that reports upon what schemes were being adopted 
to shorten hours and with what results were called for by the Govern- 
ment. These reports showed that the reduction in hours was being 
effected in three ways: 

(1) The one-break day system, under which work commences 
after breakfast and only one mealtime is allowed. 

(2) The two day-shift system, under which work is carried on by 
two shifts of workpeople each working from six to eight hours daily. 

(3) The five-day week system, under which no work is done on 
Saturday. 


The One-Break Day System. 


The practice of the one-break day system which had been followed 
for years in certain industries, especially by many of those in London, 
gradually increased during the past year, being adopted in numerous 





\ Great Britain. Home Office. Factory department. Annual report of the chief inspector of factories 
and workshops for the year 1918. London.1919. xiii,83 pp. Cmd. 340. 
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industries of a varied character. Some of the engineering trades had 
adopted the shorter hour schedule before the trade-union agreement 
with the Government in 1914. The general opinion seems to be 
that the adoption of the one-break day has resulted in better time 
leeping and better health on the part of the workers and that the out- 
put has not been affected much. 

Among the cases cited is that of a firm manufacturing large amounts 
of textile machinery, which gives some interesting information on the 
application of the eight-hour day. In 1918 this firm reduced its hours 
from 53 to 48 and adopted the one-break day system. From a trial 
of this system they found that “‘molders on practically all jobs have 
made the same number of boxes per blow, that machinists (men and 
women on piecework) have, with one or two exceptions, earned the 
same wages in the reduced period, that, though it is difficult to com- 
pare results, time workers were doing as much work as before. As 
regards time keeping they state that in June, July, and August, 1917 
(53-hour week), 14 to 17 per cent of the men and 17 to 25 per cent 
of the women arrived late, while in the same three months in 1918 qnly 
1 to 1} per cent of the men and 1 to 1} per cent of the women arrived 
late.” The report furthermore states that no enginecring firm was 
found which, having adopted the one-break day system, reverted 
to the old system. 

In the textile trades the employers generally favor the one-break 
day on the ground that work time before breakfast is the least sat- 
isfactory period of the day. As much of the work is piecework, the 
cost of production has remained practically the same. Some of the 
individual workers in this industry object to the early breakfast 
hour and to the curtailment of their evening leisure; but even on their 
part there has been no general desire to return to the old system. 

In the woolen industry opinions regarding the advantages of the 
new system vary, but most of the employers feel that output has not 
varied much, though one firm reported a slight loss during the winter 
months. The effect of shorter hours in the flax spinning and weaving 
industry differs greatly with the character of the work. The output 
of a spinning mill depends so largely upon the continuous operation 
of the machinery that, in one operator’s opinion, the reduction in 
output “will be almost pro rata to the number of hours lost.’’ Cost of 
production, they maintain, will also be increased. In the weaving 
factories, on the contrary, the human element plays a much larger 
part, the effective working of the loom being dependent upon the 
efficiency of the worker. The weavers are paid by the piece and can 
ms" ¢ up lost time by speeding up a little. 

A curious phase of the situation is that though most of the workers 
fa\or the system the objections to this method of shortening hours 
come irom them rather than the employers, who almost without 
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exception favor it. The chief objections of the workers are: (1) 
Breakfast before starting means an increased consumption of coal 
and gas; (2) the interval between breakfast and dinner is too long 
(this difficulty, however, is easily met in establishments having can- 
teens); (3) domestic arrangements are thrown into confusion, and the 
hardships of the housewife, especially if she is also a worker, are 
increased. 

To the manifest advantages of the system, namely, an increase 
im the efficiency of the worker, an appeal to a better class of workers, 
better time keeping, and less sickness, the inspector for Scotland 
calls attention to two others not generally recognized: (1) Increased 
comfort in the workrooms, especially in the winter, when opportunity 
is given for properly heating them before work is begun; and (2) the 
additional rest which workpeople secure. 


The Two Day-Shift System. 


By the second method of reducing hours, known as the two day- 
shift system, the day is divided into two shifts of six or eight hours 
each, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. Usually there is a break between 
the two shifts which gives opportunity for airing workrooms, adjust- 
ing machinery, and other changes which produce safer and more 
hygienic conditions. 

While this system is not permissible for women and young people 
under the ordinary provisions of the factory law, it was allowed during 
the war and adopted by a considerable number of firms. Safeguards 
were thrown around women and young people in the matter of too 
early or too late employment, Sunday employment, long work periods 
before breakfast, employment of girls between 14 and 16 on the late 
shift, ete. The inspector heard very few objections to this system 
on the part of the workers, and employers would favor a continuation 
of it if it were likely to be made permanent under the Factory Acts. 

A summarization of the advantages of the system include the 
following: 

(1) It increases the volume of available employment which at the present time is 
most urgently necessary, particularly in the case of women. In several cases the 
adoption of the system har enabled a firm on ceasing war contracts to avoid discharging 
numbers of its workers, to absorb its demobilized men without discharging other work- 
ers, or to take on numbers of women discharged from neighboring munition factories. 

(2) It affords a means of increasing the total national production which is essential 
te the restoration and maintenance of the national prosperity. 


(3) At the same time it decreases the cost of production. 
(4) It obviates overtime. 


The Five-Day Week System. 


The five-day week with no work on Saturday has been adopted in 
individual establishments of various industries. The length of tlie 
work period differs in different industries. Usually the periods of 
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employment are equal during the five days, but in some instances an 
arrangement is effected whereby one period, consisting in a large 
majority of works of 10 or 11 hours, is worked on three days, while 
shorter period is worked on the remaining two days. 

No report is made of the effect of this system upon time keepiny, 
health of workers, etc., but one textile factory in which the 5-day 
week was tried reported such a remarkable falling off in output upo 
the adoption of this system that a six-day week was adopted wit), 
better results. Generally speaking, this method of reducing hou, 
does not seem to be attractive to either employers or workers. 





— oon 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Germany During 
the War.’ 


HE Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, the monthly bulletin of the Division 

for Labor Statistics in the German Statistical Office, in i's 

issue of August 27, 1919, publishes statistical data on the 

wages and hours of labor of male and female adult industrial worker: 

These data cover a 44-year period beginning with March, 1914, and 
ending with September, 1918, and are reproduced here in part. 


Wages. 


In the following table are shown the average daily wages of mae 
and female adult industrial workers for March and September 0! 
each of the years 1914 to 1918, the index numbers of these wages, 
assuming that the wage rates for March, 1914, are equal to 10), 
and the per cent of increase in these rates from period to period. 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, INDEX NUMBERS, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE ©) 


WAGES OF ADULT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN GERMANY, BY SEX,IN MARCH A‘) 
SEPTEMBER OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1918. 





Last two full weeks of — 
| 









































Sep- | Sep- Sep- | Sep- | sep 
Item. March,| tem- |March,) tem- |March,| tem- |March,) tem- |March,| tem 
1914. ber, | 1915. ber, | 1915. ber, 1917. ber, | 1918. " be: 
1914. 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1913 
| ] 
Average daily wage rate, in | De: pe . 
marks:2 Jae! | 
Ri a liihbed hid Di tbe’ 5.17 | 5.12) 5.88) 6.56) 7.00) 7.56) 9.10) 10.82) 11.68) 12.45 
Famale PREIS SEES AE LID 2.28; 1.94) 2.25] 2.55] 3.02] 3.52] 4.06) 4.87] 5.45|) 6.91 
= numbers (March, -1914— 
ale Ee ee 100 | 99.0 (113.7 (126.9 (135.4 [146.2 {176.0 /209.3 [225.9 | 241.9 
inns dubvusiesakuCae 100 | 85.1 | 98.7 [111.8 [132.5 [154.4 [178.1 [213.6 (239.0 | 263.5 
Per cent of increase from 
—_— to period: 
Sibaceldnhipngwodeatendaipeahe b1.0 | 14.8 | 11.6 6.7 8.0 | 20.4 | 18.9 7.9 6.7 
eat bum $etorsctnns ugk demas 614.9 | 15.9 | 13.3 | 18.4 | 16.6 | 15.3 19.9 | 11.9 10.3 

















' @ Owing to the great depreciation and fluctuation of the German mark the wage rates have not beet 
converted into American money. 

b Decrease. 

1 See Monta_y Lasor Review for December, 1917, pp. 40 to 50, and October, 1918, pp. 173 to 176 for 
articles on the same subject. 
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According to the preceding table the average daily wage of 
adult male workers in September, 1918, was 12.46 marks and that 
of adult female workers 6.01 marks as against average daily earn- 
ings of 5.17 and 2.28*marks, respectively, in March, 1914. The 
index numbers show that in the 44-year period covered by the table 
the per cent of increase of the wages of male workers amounted to 
141 and that of female workers to 163.6. Hence the wages of men 
have increased in a lesser ratio than those of women, a fact that has 
generally been overlooked in public discussions of the wage move- 
ment during the war. Further, the table shows that after a smali 
decrease (1 per cent) in the wages of men and a considerable decrease 
(14.9 per cent) in those of women in September, 1914, the wages of 
both groups of workers have steadily increased, though not at the 
same rate. In the case of men the largest increase of wages occurred 
in the period September, 1916, to March, 1917 (20.4 per cent) and in 
the case of women in the period March, 1917, ta September, 1917 
(19.9 per cent). After these two periods of maximum increases the 
rate of wage increases became gradually smaller in the case of workers 
of both sexes. In March, 1914, men’s wages and women’s wages 
were in the relation of 100 to 44 and in September, 1918, in that of 
100 to 48. Thus at the end of the war the difference between men’s 
and women’s wages had become less marked. 

The development of wages in the individual industry groups 
during the war is illustrated by the following table: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF ADULT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN GERMANY, BY SEX 
AND INDUSTRY GROUPS, IN MARCH AND SEPTEMBER OF EACH YEAR, 1914 
TO 1918. 




























































































| Per cent 

Average daily wages for the last two full weeks of the month of— | of in- 

crease, 

Industry group. —_ | Sept., 
Mar.,|Sept.,| Mar.,|Sept.,| Mar., Sept., Mar.,| Sept., | Mar., | Sept., 1918, 

1914. | 1914. | 1915. | 1915. | 1916. | 1916. | 1917.] 1917. | 1918. | 1918. a ae 

Male workers. 
Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks. Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Marks.| Marks. Marks, | 
Stones and earths.......) 4.48 | 4.00 | 4.13 | 4.66 4.98 5.41) 6.12) 7.07) 7.78| & 79} 96. 20 
Metal working.......... 5.54 | 5.67 | 6.29 | 6.93 | 7.47 | 8.02] 9.88] 11.81] 12.01) 12.94] 133.57 
Machinery.............. 6.32 | 5.22] 6.41 | 7.01 | 7.39) 7.91) 919] 10.79) 12.93) 13.04) 146.11 
Electrical industry a 4.52 | 4.02 | 4.99] 5.31 | 5.76 | 7.44/ 9.25] 10.93! 12.06) 13.46] 197.7 
Chemical industry...... 5.16 | 4.97 | 5.37 | 6.07 | 6.43 | 6.93] 8.09) 10.01) 10.50/ 11.95) 131.58 
SC Giishitscceaces 3.64 | 3.19 | 3.67 | 4.05 | 4.00] 4.17) 4.45) 5.18) 5.79] 6. 7 | 77. 74 
9 ap 3.93 | 4.17 | 4.49 | 4.88 | 5.08 | 5.56) 6.29 7. 37 8. 27 | 9. 43 | 139. 94 
Leather and rubber.....| 5.07 | 4.45 | 4.04] 5.78 | 5.85| 6.371 7.30} 7.81| 821! 878! 7317 
Woodworking.......... 4.22 | 4.30 | 4.56) 4.60 | 5.20 | 5.61| 6.22) 7.80 7.7 | 9.96} 136.04 
iti besscsbacees. 5.69 | 5.78 | 5.94] 5.96 | 5.88/ 6.14) 6.47) 7.51} 7.81! 852 49. 73 
GI in en c axeceree 3.79 | 2.72 | 3.58 | 3.70 | 4.00} 368) 4.04) 5.98) 6.82) 817| 115.56 
Printing, etc............ 6.65 | 2.95 | 6.74 | 7.24 | 7.51 | 7.69} 9.23 9. 10 9.59] 11.68 | 75. 63 
Female workers. 
Stones and earths....... 1.67 | 1.49] 1.62] 1.87 | 1.96/ 2.19] 2.57] 287] 3.10] 3.87] 131.7 
Metal working.......... 2.05 | 1.66 | 2.22| 3.02 3.46 | 4.11 | 4.68 5.67| 5.88) 6.65 224. 39 
achinery.............. 2.28 | 1.96 | 2.87 | 3.20/ 3.63/3.88/4.31] 4.88) GOL} 6.26 174. 56 
Electrical industry. ....| 2.75 | 2.09 | 3.01 | 3.40 | 3.91 | 4.80) 5.24) 618) 658) 7.35) 167.27 
Chemical industry... ... 2.36 | 1.92 | 2.35 | 2.62 | 3.08 | 3.55 | 4.11 5.21 | 5.93 6. 60 179. 66 
OTT 2.38 | 2.05 | 2.22 | 2.32 | 2.41 | 2.33) 2.57) 3.31 | 3. 92 | 4.29 86. 52 
hie dk bss Senene. 2.15 | 2.23 | 2.29 | 2.53 | 2.64] 2.85|3.65| 4.00! 4.57] 5.37 149. 76 
and rubber... .| 2.82 | 2.37 | 2.49] 2.77 | 3.05] 3.18/3.79| 4.15) 4.18] 4.82 70. 92 
Woodworking.......... 1.89 | 1.78 | 2.31] 1.95] 2.21} 2.59)3.17] 3.81) 4.36) 545! 173.85 
SAM Ee bale « eoininm 2.10 | 1.89 | 2.09 | 2.31 | 2.40] 2.89) 2.84] 3.72) 4.04) 424 101. 90 
Clothing................ 2.25 | 1.50] 2.14] 1.79 | 2.24] 2.13] 2.81] 3.50) 394! 4.92 118. 66 
Printing, ete............ | 2.56 | 2.301 2.29! 2.64] 282/293] 3.22! 3.77| 4.27) 5.10] 921 
[1919] 
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In commenting upon the data shown in the preceding table the 
following facts should be emphasized. In all industrial groups wages 
of male and female workers, with very few exceptions, have contin- 
uously risen during the war. Wages in the individual industry 
groups increased more or less rapidly and steadily, the total increase 
in most groups amounting to over 100 per cent and in one instance 
even to 200 per cent and over. 

In the case of men the highest wages in September, 1918, were 
paid in the electrical industry (13.46 marks), the machinery indus- 
try (13.04 marks), and the metal industry (12.94 marks). Average 
wages in these three industry groups were higher than the general 
average (12.46 marks). Wages in the chemical industry (11.95 
marks) and in the printing trades (11.68 marks) came up very near 
to the general average. As in prewar times, so also during the war 
textile workers received the lowest wages (6.47 marks), but still their 
wages for September, 1918, show an increase of 77.74 per cent as 
compared with their prewar wages. Workers in the food industries 
received the smallest wage increase (49.73 per cent). Further, it 
should be pointed out that the relatively largest wage increases were 
granted during 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

The wages of female labor increased in a still greater measure than 
those of male workers, as can be seen from the percentage figures of 
the table. Women’s wages were highest, in September, 1918, in the 
electrical industry (7.35 marks), the metal industry (6.65 marks), the 
chemical industry (6.60 marks) and the machinery industry (6.26 
marks). In these four industry groups the wages exceed the general 
average rate of 6.01 marks. The lowest wages were paid in the 
industry of stones and earths (3.87 marks), the food industry (4.24 
marks), and the textile industry (4.29 marks). 

If the relative increase of wages in the individual industry groups 
during the war as compared with peace-time wages is considered, it 
is found that in the case of male workers increases in excess of 100 
per cent have taken place in the electrical industry (197.78 per cent), 
the machinery industry (145.11 per cent), the paper industry (139.94 
per cent), the woodworking industry (136.01 per cent), the metal 
industry (133.57 per cent), and the chemical industry (131.58 per 
cent). In the case of woman workers the following industries show 
the largest wage increases: The metal industry (224.39 per cent), 
chemical industry (179.66 per cent), machinery industry (174.56 per 
cent), woodworking industry (173.86 per cent), electrical industry 
(167.27 per cent), and the paper industry (149.76 per cent). 

In conclusion the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt emphasizes that the wage 
data shown represent mere nominal wages, which can not be correctly 
interpreted without knowledge of their actual purchasing power. 
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Hours of Labor. 


In connection with the investigation of the wages of industrial 
workers the German Statistical Office has also inquired as to their 
daily net hours of labor, i. e., the daily hours of labor after deduction | 
of rest periods and overtime. 

The investigations covering the last two weeks of March and Sep- 
tember, 1918, have shown that in September the regular working-day 
in stone quarries was 10 hours, and in March and September in the 
paper industry, 10 hours, 35 minutes, and in flour mills, 10 hours. 
The lowest daily hours of labor during March and September, 1918, 
were found to have been in force in the chocolate and candy industry 
(74 hours) and in lingerie and clothing factories (7 hours, 49 minutes). 
In most industries the prevailing daily hours of labor varied between 
9 and 10 hours. In addition to the two industries named above, 
a day of less than 9 hours prevailed in the precious metals industry, 
in woolen, linen, and hosiery mills, passementerie works, woodwork- 
ing, cigar, and shoe factories, and printing establishments. 

Compared with working conditions in March, 1914, the following 
essential changes in the hours of labor have occurred during the 
war: The daily hours of labor have increased in stone quarries (by 
15 minutes) and in paper factories (by 11 minutes). The working 
day was shortened in the chocolate and candy industry (2 hours), 
lingerie and clothing factories (14 hours), linen mills (1 hour, 10 
minutes), hosiery and cotton mills (1 hour, 5 minutes), woolen mills 
(56 minutes), passementerie industry (52 minutes), shoe factories 
(38 minutes), hemp-spinning mills and twine factories (34 minutes), 
manufacture of artificial flowers (17 minut®s), and in printing estab- 
lishments (11 minutes). All these are industry groups which suffered 
from a shortage of raw materials. 

In surveying the data on hours of labor for the entire period of the 
war it is found that a regular working-day of 10 hours and over was 
effective during the entire period in flour mills, in which even 11 
hours were worked per day during the period March, 1915 to Sep- 
tember, 1917, and in the paper industry (with the exception of Sep- 
tember, 1914). A working day of 10 hours or over was also effective 
in stone quarries in September, 1916, 1917, and 1918, and in the iron 
and metal industries in March, 1916. A working-day of less than 
seven hours was in force in the lingerie and clothing industry in Sep- 
tember, 1916 (6 hours, 54 minutes), cotton mills in September, 1916 
(6 hours, 36 minutes), hosiery mills in September, 1916 (6 hours, 
30 minutes), and in the passementerie industry in September, 1914 
(6 hours, 21 minutes). The following industry groups operated 
with a working-day of 7 and under 8 hours: Iron and metal works 
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in September, 1914 (7 hours, 38 minutes); the precious metals j;). 
dustry in September, 1914 (7 hours, 30 minutes), and in Mar¢|;, 
1915 (7 hours, 53 minutes); ectton mills in September, 1915 (7 hours, 
13 minutes), and in March, 1916 (7 hours, 6 minutes); linen mills jy 
September, 1916 (7 hours, 42 minutes); hosiery mills in March, 19} ( 
(7 hours, 27 minutes); chocolate and candy factories beginning wit), 
March, 1917 (7 hours, 30 minutes); lingerie and clothing indust;y 
in September, 1914 (7 hours, 46 minutes), and in March, 1917, an 
March and September, 1918 (7 hours, 49 minutes); shoe factorics 
in September, 1914 (7 hours, 47 minutes), and in September, 19} 
(7 hours, 55 minutes); manufacture of artificial flowers in Septemher, 
1914 (7 hours); and printing establishments in September, 19! 4 
(7 hours, 40 minutes). 

In summing up the results of the above investigations the Reiclis- 
Arbeitsblatt points out that the data shown are insufficient to allow 
deductions to be made as to the relation of wages and output. Thu 
lines on which the investigations were conducted were too arbitrary 
and crude to permit of such use of the results, the investigation 
being merely intended to show the movement of wages and hous 
of labor. Moreover, the wage movement, as well as the changes in 
the hours of labor, was too much influenced by general conditions 
during the war. Valid conclusions can, therefore, not be drawn from 
the steady rise of the former and the gradual shortening of tlio 
latter. 





—i> <> coe 


Legislation Affecting Seamen’s Wages in the 
Scandinavian Countries. 


OLLOWING an extensive investigation of the conditions siir- 
K rounding the employment of seamen, the Swedish Governmen|, 
early in October, 1919, passed a comprehensive statute regulat- 
ing the work of the seamen. It may be observed in passing that 
some of the provisions of this new seamen’s code were anticipated in 
a wage agreement of July, 1919, between the Swedish shipowners 
and seamen’s and firemen’s organizations which resulted from the 
mediation efforts of the Government Seamen’s Wage Commission.' 
There are about 25,000 persons employed in the Swedish merchant 
marine, out of a total employed population (not including commercial 
and agricultural pursuits) of 827,000. 

In form the new legislation is an amendment of certain sections of 
the Swedish Maritime Code. The law covers all the different occu- 
pations on shipboard, together with fishing and harbor crafts of 
various kinds. 








1See MONTHLY LaBor Review, October, 1919, pp. 145, 146. 
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The usual hours of work at sea are to be divided into shifts, if the 
passage exceeds 24 hours. The hours of work may not exceed 24 
hours within two consecutive days, but if the vessel carries 3 or 
more mates, engineers, oilers, coal or oil passers, the hours of work 
may not exceed 16 within two consecutive days. This latter is also 
the case for firemen on vessels above 250 horsepower draft. 

Holiday work is greatly reduced and is confined to only the most 
necessary work of navigation. 

Ordinary seamen may not be required to work over 9 hours per 
day. If the vessel is in port over 24 hours, the hours of work are 
reduced to 8. Stewards and other workers in the galley can not be 
required to work over 12 hours a day. 

Iivery seaman or member of the ship’s crew is to be given shore 
leave averaging at least one afternoon per month. This provision 
is to permit the members of a crew to attend to their individual 
purchases while in port. If, however, the ship’s stay in port does not 
exceed 48 hours, such leave need not be granted if it would delay 
the departure in any way. 

Exceptions to the provision of the law are allowed in the case of 
jeopardy to life and property and other exceptional hazards. 

Overtime in general is limited to 6 hours within the 24, while at 
sea, as well as in port, and to 18 hours within the week. Overtime 
work on holidays must be so limited that the workday shall not 
exceed 8 hours. If the vessel is in a tropical port, holiday overtime 
work must be such that the workday will not exceed 7 hours. 

No seaman may be employed on holidays in the unloading of other 
than the effects of the passengers or mail or goods subject to deteriora- 
tion by delay. Extra compensation of 50 per cent of the ordinary 
pay is stipulated in the case of overtime on the regular workdays, 
and 75 per cent on holidays. 

The wage agreement already mentioned fixed the following rates 
of pay for the different occupations on shipboard: 


WAGE SCALE AGREED TO BY SHIPOWNERS AND SEAMEN’S AND FIREMEN’S ORGAN. 
IZATIONS IN SWEDEN, JULY, 1919. 




















Monthly rates on ship of specified tonnage. 
Occupation. Under 700 tons | 700 butlessthan | 3,000 tons gross 
gross. | 3,000 toms gross. | and over. 
| 
Crowns. Crowns. Crowns. 
Donkey man..... OED Ee ae eee per 270. 00 ($72. 36) 300. 00 ($80. 40) | 320. 00 ($85. 76) 
Oil passer (first grade).................-.--- 270. 00 ( 72.36) 300. 00 ( 80. 40) | 320. 00 ( 85. 76) 
Oil passer (second grade)..................- 270. 00 ( 72. 36) 255. 00 ( 68.34) | 275.00 ( 73. 70) 
Fireman = grade)...... ubsiuseddduobenne 250. 00 ( 67.00) 277. 50 ( 74.37) | 297. 50 ( 79.73) 
Fireman (second grade). ..............-.--- et 60. 30) 55.00 ( 68.34) | 275. 00 ( 73.70) 
Coal passer (age 18 and over)............... 180.00 ( 48. 24) iar Boe 50. 92) | 210. 00 ( 56. 28) 
Coal passer (under 18 years of age)..........|....-..--+---+-+-- ie SPE MEO) Lo ccvecenadhsdentiade 
Carpenter —_ GINEO). .........esscesseeeee 270.00 ( 72.36) | 300.00 80. 40) | 320. 00 ( 85. 76) 
mter (second grade)................e.- 250. 00 eo 277.50 ( 74.37) | 297. 50 ( 79.73) 
AE Se 270. 00 ( 72. 36 300. 00 ( 80. 40) | 320. 00 ( 85. 76) 
Able-bodied seaman (3 years at sea). ......-. 250. 00 ( 67.00) 277. 50 ( 74.37) | 297. 50 ( 79.73) 
Ordinary seaman (2 years at sea)...........).....0--22eeee eee eee DPE MED a. cba heeide baved neon 
Ordinary seaman (12 months at sea)........).........-.------ weal Le | | eae eee 
ee ins oc on ch tha babi oainsknb=s thenenn<9 75.00 ( 20.10) |.....scee..-t---e eee 
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In the adjustment of seamen’s wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, the three Scandinavian Governments are working in close co- 
operation and have set up a General Scandinavian Committee on 
the Revision of the Maritime Code which is charged with the formu- 
lation of a uniform code for the three Scandinavian countries. 

Representatives of the shipowners, crew, insurers, and the Govern- 
ments of the three Scandinavian countries recently took part in a 
conference in Norway. It was there tentatively resolved that every- 
thing in the maritime code concerning the relations of the crew, 
officers, and shipowners should be repealed forthwith and that the 
Governments of the three countries should undertake to enact a 
special law dealing with those subjects. 

Everyone, including. the shipowners, crew, and others interested, 
together with the captains, was agreed that imprisonment for deser- 
tion should be abolished, and that the officer in charge should be 
deprived of the right to exercise the powers of a judicial tribunal on 
shipboard. If a seaman, while at sea, commits a disciplinary offense 
which in the judgment of the officer in charge is punishable, such sea- 
man may have a hearing of his case on board. All the crew should 
be given opportunity to testify at this hearing. A record should be 
kept of the hearings and if the commander still holds that the accused 
has made himself liable to punishment, he may appeal the proceed- 
ings to a shore court in the home port. The officer in charge, there- 
fore, may never pass sentence or inflict punishment on board. It is 
not unlikely therefore, that imprisonment for leaving a ship, as well 
as the court powers of an officer in charge, will be completely wiped 
out of existence in Scandinavia in another year. 


$1924] 

















MINIMUM WAGE. 





Effect of Minimum Wage Orders in California. 


HE effect of minimum wage orders issued by the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission of California, applicable to the mercantile 
industry and to laundries, is briefly presented in the third 

biennial report of the commission for 1917-18! recently received by 
this Bureau. The report states that 85 per cent of females working 
in industrial life in California are now under the protection of the 
industrial welfare commission, and that pay-roll returns show an 
addition, by the commission’s rulings, of over $1,000,000 to the wages 
of women in the mercantile, laundry, and canning industries, to say 
nothing of the gain to office workers and to those engaged in fish 
canning, fruit packing, and unskilled occupations, of which compara- 
tive pay rolls are not available. 

The minimum wage order affecting the mercantile industry became 
effective early in September, 1917, and that affecting the laundry 
workers on January 14, 1918.” 

Speaking generally the report shows that the ‘‘minimum wage is a 
beneficial measure,” the effect of the orders being to eliminate the 
lowest wage groups and to increase the number of workers in the 
industries. in the mercantile industry the lowest wage permitted 
under the order is $6 per week, with a minimum of $10 for experienced 
adults.’ 

For the State as a whole the report shows that the proportion of 
females receiving under $10 decreased from 51 per cent in 1914 to 40 
per cent in April, 1917, and to 20 per cent in September, 1917. In 
the 5 and 10 cent stores, which are treated separately, the decrease 
in the proportion receiving under $10 is even more noticeable in the 
period from April to September, dropping from 91 per cent to 25. In 
1914, 70 per cent received less than $6; in April, 43 per cent received 
under $6, and 73 per cent under $7. In September none received less 
than $6 and only 8 per cent between $6 and $7, whereas 75 per cent 
received $10 or over. 





1 Third biennial report of the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State cf California, 1917-18. Sacra- 
mento, 1919. 112 pp. 

* These orders were noted, respectively, in the MONTHLY REVIEW for September, 1917 (pp. 116, 117), and 
January, 1918 (pp. 119, 120). 

* This order has been superseded by an order effective June 22, 1919, fixing $13.50 as the minimum wage for 
experienced adults, with $8 asa minimum for learners. See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Augusf, 1919, 
pp. 200-203, 
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In the laundry industry the lowest wage allowed, even by special! 
license, is $8 and the minimum wage for experienced adults is fixe 
at $10.' The report states that the effect of this order was mos: 
noticeable in the low-wage groups. In October, 1917, the proportioy 
receiving under $10 was 56 per cent; in January, 1918, under t}), 
order, the per cent fell to 22. In 1914, 64 per cent had received und: 
$10. This indicates a drop of only 8 per cent from 1914 to 1917, 
while during the three months from October, 1917, to January, 191s 
the drop was 34 per cent. Even including the special licensed wages 
there was an elimination of the lowest wage groups, that is, of under 
$4, $5, and $6, respectively, and attention is called to the fact that, 
as in the mercantile industry, the reduction of the low-wage groups 
was accomplished by the promotion to better rates rather than 
through the discharge of any employees. 


Summary of Effect of Minimum Wage Orders. 


The report gives the following summaries of the effect of orders in 
the mercantile and laundry industries: 


Summing up the accomplishments of the mercantile order, the effects were found 
to be: 

1. That no establishment was forced out of existence by the order. 

2. That the number of employees was not decreased, but increased 10 per cent. 

3. That the minimum wage does not become the standard. In California it did raise 
the wage representing the largest number of employees from the $9 to the $10 
group. 

4. That the minimum wage does not become the maximum, for the number in the 
high-pay groups increased. Other conditions that are entirely separate from 
the minimum wage very definitely limit the size of the higher-pay groups. 

5. That the minimum wage is a real remedial measure. The lowest-pay groups were 
eliminated entirely. The percentage in the other low groups was restricted 
to 25 per cent of the number of employees. The changes were not brought 
about by general industrial conditions. There was no noticeable movement 
toward an advance in wages of women at any time in the three years from 19] | 
to 1917. There were no new factors introduced in the few months from Apri! 
to September, 1917, that would cause such an advance. 


A summary of the effects of the order of the industrial welfare 
commission in the laundry industry leads to the same conclusions as 
in the mercantile industry: 


1. No establishment, was forced out of existence by the order. 

2. Employees did not lose their positions because of the order. 

3. The minimum wage does not become the standard. It is true that in October 5 
per cent of the laundry workers received a rate less than $10. This decrease: 
in January to 22 per cent, or by 34 per cent. In October, there were onl\ 
15 per cent in the $10 group. This increased in January to 47 per cent or by 
32 per cent. It is equally true that 27 per cent received $9 in October and 
this was the standard wage then, with 56 per cent receiving $9 and under 
The minimum does not become the standard but does better the standard 


wage. 


IThis order has been superseded by an order effective Aug. 21, 1919, fixing $13.50 as the minimum wage 
for experienced aduits and $10 as the minimum for learners. 
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4. As to the effect of the minimum wage upon the highest paid groupa, the same 
comment already made in regard to the minimum wage becoming the maxi- 
mum may be repeated. Those receiving the highest wages are those employed 
on the few highly skilled operations. The need for this group does not increase 
in direct proportion with the business, but at a slower ratio. Better pay pro- 
motes general efficiency of the management as well as the worker, and the 
need of supervisory employees is decreased rather than increased. This is 
offset to a certain extent in the total of wages paid by the fact that the minimum 
pushes up the wages along the whole line. The minimum may not increase 
the number of the highest paid positions. It is certain that the minimum 
does not become the maximum. 

5. The minimum wage is a beneficial measure. The lowest-pay groups have been 
eliminated. The number in the other low-pay groups have been restricted. 
This has been accomplished without adversely affecting the number of 
employees, or the wages of the higher paid groups. 





Recent Minimum Wage Orders in the United 
States and Canada. 
Oregon. 


HE Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Oregon recently 
issued 10 orders, effective October 14, 1919, fixing the hours 
of labor and a minimum wage for minors and women in 

mercantile, manufacturing, personal service, laundry, telephone and 
telegraph, and public housekeeping occupations.'. The hours and 
wages for each class of employees mentioned in the orders are given 
in the table here given. 

These orders also provide that no woman in the State of Oregon 
shall be employed as messenger in the telegraph, telephone, or public 
messenger service, and forbid the employment of women as elevator 
operators before 7 a. m. and after 11 p. m. 

Order No. 46, effective October 14, 1919, fixes the hours and wages 
for minors (under 16). No minor girl may be employed for more 
than 9 hours per day and 48 hours per week, no minor boy for more 
than 10 hours per day. No child under 16 may be employed, under 
any circumstances, unless he or she has acquired the ordinary branches 
of learning taught in the first eight years of the public schools. Em- 
ployment of girls is prohibited after 6 p.m. Continuous employment 
of minors for more than 6 hours between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. without 
a resi period of at least 45 minutes is forbidden. 

A ntinimum wage for minors between 14 and 15 years is fixed at $6 
per week; between 15 and 16 at $7.20 per week; for minors from 16 to 
18 years $8.50 is the minimum fixed for the first 6 months, with an 
increase of $1 per week for every six months of employment until the 
age of 18 is reached, when the adult wage shall be paid. 








1]; W.C. Orders Nos. 37 to 46, 
[1927] 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF WOMEN PROVIDED IN RECENT 
ORDERS ISSUED BY OREGON MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION. 

































































| 
Maximum Hou . 
hours. ag Minimum weekly wage. 
td 
than 
Days! whi Apprentice 
Occupation. a — Expe- PP 4 es Remarks, 
Per | Per ‘| May rienced ae : 
week.| day. be em-| work-| 1st | 2nd | 3rd | 4th |9APt 
ployed | ers. pe-| pe- | pe- | pe- a 
(p. m.). ‘riod.| riod. | riod. | riod. | S™P- 
Mercantile (Port- 48 9 16 6. 00} $13. 20.$9. 00/$10. 50/$12. 00). ..... 8 mos..| Not more than 6 
land). hours of contin- 
uous labor with- 
out a rest period 
of at least 45 
minutes. 

Mercantile (State) 48 9 6 8.30} 13.20, 9.00) 10.50; 12. 00)...... 8 mos.. Do. 

Manufacturiag.... 48} 9 6} 8.30} 213.20: 9.00) 10.50) 12. 00)...... lyr... Do. 

RAMEE So nck--e 48 9 6 8. 30} ? 13. 20, 9.00) 10.50) 12.00)...... 3 Do. 

Personal service. . 48) 9 EE 13. 20, 9.00) 10.50, 12. 00)...... lyr...| Not more than 6 
hours ofcontin- 
uous labor be- 
tween the hours 
ot 7 a. m. and 
8:30 p. m. with- 
out a rest period 
of at least 45 

minutes. 

Telephone and tel- 48 9 ae 13.20 9.00, 10.00 11.00 $12.00) lyr... Do. 

egraph (Port- } 
land). 

Telephone and tel- 48 ar 13. 20, 9.00; 10.00, 11.00 12.00 lyr... Do. 

egraph (State at | 
large). | 

Public housekeep- 48 ORR SEB EN” 13. - 9.00, 10.50 12.00...... Bote. Do. 

ing. 

Sree 48}..... _— 5 60.00, 9. 00 10. 50, 12.00....... i eee Do. 














1 Confectionery stores and cigar stands in hotels are excepted. 

2 The average weekly rates for women employed at piece rates shall be not Jess than £13.20 and at least 
75 per cent shall be paid this rate. Not more than 25 per cent shall be paid less than $13.20 and after 3 weeks’ 
work such workers must be paid not less than $9 per week, even if the amount earned at piece rate be less 
than that sum, 

3 The commission may, u terms it deems proper, release any applicant employing less than 10 opera 
tors from compliance with this rule, but no woman may be employed for more than 7 consecutive days with- 
out allowing 1 day during which the hours of em loyment shall not exceed 6 hours. 

4 This order forbids employment for more than + consecutive days without allowing 1 day during which 
— ef employment shall not exceed 6. The commission reserves the right to release applicant from this 
rule. 

6 Per month. 


. British Columbia.' 


HE British Columbia Minimum Wage Board recently issued five 

additional orders fixing minimum wages for females employed 

as theater ushers, in the manufacturing industry, in personal service 
occupations, and as telephone and telegraph operators. 

The order relating to females in the manufacturing industry is ef- 
fective from September 1, 1919, and includes women engaged in mak- 
ing, preparing, and adapting for use or sale any article or commodity 
except in the canning, preserving, or packing of fish, fruit, and vege- 
tables. Experienced workers 18 years of age or over must receive a 
minimum of $14 a week of 48 hours, and girls under 18 years of age a 
weekly wage of not less than $10 to begin with, and an additional $1 


! From Canadian Labor Gazette, October, 1919, pp. 1238-1239. Ci. article in the MONTHLY Labor RE- 
ViEw for November, 1919, pp. 219, 220. 
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every 6 months until the wage amounts to $14. No rates for ap- 
prentices in manufacturing have been set up by the board, but in 
any branch of the manufacturing industry in which apprentices are 
not usually employed the employer may pay a female 18 years of 
age or over a minimum wage of $12 a week during the first three 
months of her employment. 

An order relating to personal service occupations became effective 
on September 15. These occupations include the work of females in 
manicuring, hairdressing, barbering, and other work of like nature, 
ushers in theaters, attendants at public places of amusement, ga- 
rages and gasoline service stations, or drivers of motor cars and other 
vehicles. The minimum wage of these workers is fixed at $14.25 
for a week of 48 hours for experienced adults, and for girls under 18 
years of age not less than $10 for the first six months, $11 for the 
second, $12 for the third, $13 for the fourth, and $14.25 thereafter. 
All apprentices coming under this head shall begin with $10 a week, 
with $1 a week increase every three months until the end of a year, 
after which $14.25 shall be paid. 

Theater ushers working from 18 to 36 hours a week must be paid 
a weekly wage of not less than $10.80. These ushers may be em- 
ployed only between the hours of 1.30 p. m. and 11 p. m. Ushers 
employed from 37 hours to 48 hours per week must be paid a weekly 
wage of not less than $14.25. Female ushers engaged after 6 p. m., 
on legal holidays and for special matinées are to receive not less than 
30 cents an hour with a minimum payment of 75 cents. 

Two orders were issued on September 23, and gazetted on Octo- 
ber 2, which relate to telephone and telegraph operators and all fe- 
males employed in either of these industries who are not covered by 
any other minimum wage order of the board. Experienced workers 
18 years of age or over are granted a minimum wage of $15 a week. 
Girls under 18 years of age must be paid a weekly wage of not less 
than $11 with an increase of $1 a month every six months, until $15 
a month is reached. Apprentices must be paid a weekly wage of 
not less than $11, increasing by $1 every 3 months up to $15. 
The hours of labor are fixed at 48 per week, 8 hours a day for 6 
days, but where the employees are customarily on duty between 10 
p. m. and 8 a, m. 10 hours shall be construed as the equivalent of 
8 hours of work in computing the number of hours of employ- 
ment a week, Skilled relief operators shall be paid at the rate of 
$15 per week of 48 hours, fewer hours than this being paid propor- 
tionately. These orders become effective 60 days from their date 
of issue, 


[1929] 
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Saskatchewan.' 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan, which was created 
under an act of the legislature of last February, has issue 
three orders which came into effect on October 1. 

Order No. 1 relates to employees in shops, and provides for a pay- 
ment of not less than $15 per week to experienced women who ar: 
defined as those who have been employed in the industry for |» 
months or more. The minimum weekly rate of wages for learner. 
in shops is fixed at $9.50 per week for the first six months, $11 for thie 
second, and $13 for the third. Every employer is required to kee) 
a record of the name, address, hours of work, and amount earned by 
each female employee. The maximum number of hours per week is 
fixed at 48, unless a special permit has been obtained from the mini- 
mum wage board. 

At recent sittings of the board it was shown that the average 
weekly wages of 577 adult women employed in shops was $15.40. 
In 1914, however, according to the Public Service Monthly, issue 
by the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, the average week|\ 
wages of female workers in shops were as follows: 16 years and under, 
$7.90; 16 to 21 years, $9.20; 21 years and over, $11.93. 

Order No. 2 relates to woman employees in laundries and factories. 
It provides for a weekly wage of $14 for experienced women as de- 
fined in the previous order. The minimum weekly rate prescribe! 
for learners is $9.50 for the first six months, $11 for the second, and 
$12.50 for the third, after which time they shall be considered exper- 
ienced workers. The hours of labor in these establishments are 
governed by the provisions of the Factories Act. 

Order No, 3 relates to mail-order houses. It provides for a mini- 
mum weekly wage of $14 for experienced females. The minimum 
weekly rate for learners is $8 for the first six months, $10 for the 
second, and $12 for the third, after which time they are considered 
experienced workers. No woman may be employed for more than 
48 hours per week except by permit from the minimum wage board. 

These orders also contain regulations with regard to conditions of 
labor, requiring the provision of fresh drinking water, sufficient light- 
ing, ventilation, and warmth, and adequate sanitary arrangements. 











‘ From Canadian Labor Gazette, October, 1919, p. 1240. 
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COOPERATION. 





Agreement Between English Cooperative 
Societies and their Employees. ' 


N agreement signed in August, 1919, by the cooperative societies 
of northwest England and the Amalgamated Union of Co- 
operative Employees clears up a somewhat anomalous situa- 

tion. The cooperative movement is, in essence, the attempt of workers, 
in their capacity as consumers, to eliminate the middleman and save 
his profits for themselves. The growth of the British movement has 
led to the development of a business on a very large scale, and thus 
the worker has, as cooperator, himself become an employer. 

The relation between the cooperative employer and his employee 
has always been a matter of discussion and of more or less contention. 
Notwithstanding the fact that probably the majority of the members 
of cooperative directing committees are trade-unionists and that the 
cooperative movement as a whole has always stood for fair wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, their employees have found it 
necessary to join craft or trade unions, and have even brought about 
Jocal strikes. When the bakers called a general strike in the trade, 
early in August of this year, the bakers in about 5,000 cooperative 
bakeries also struck. 

About the middle of August the employees in Lancashire and the 
Airedale district of Yorkshire presented to the cooperative socicties a 
demand for a new scale of wages, a 44-hour week, and six weeks’ 
annual sick leave with pay. <A few days later strike notices were 
served on the societies, in support of this demand. The societies 
retaliated by giving a week’s notice to approximately 30,000 employ- 
ees in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 

The dispute resolved itself into a contest over the claim of the Amal- 
gamated Union of Cooperative Employees to negotiate on behalf of 
members of trade-unions employed by the cooperative societies who 
were also members of the Amalgamated Union. This claim the hours 
and wages board of the societies refused to recognize, maintaining that 
the societies had agreements with the various craft unions and that 
their employees in these occupations must abide by the terms of the 
trade agreements. Two types of unionism were thus in conflict—the 
trade-union and the union of wage earners as such, regardless of craft. 

After some days, during which the offer by the societies to arbitrate 
the matter was refused by the employees, the parties were brought 
together in conference by the Manchester and Salford Trades and 





! Theinformation on which this article is based was obtained from the Manchester (England) Guardian, 
issues of Aug. 5-25, 1919, and The Producer (Manchester), Sept. 15, 1919. 
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Labor Council. The result was an agreement,' signed August 25, after 
a continuous session of 24 hours. 

The agreement establishes the following scale of wages, retroactive 
to the pay day of the week ending August 2, but does not affect cases 
where higher wages or better conditions already prevail. 


WAGES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT BETWEEN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF 
LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, YORKSHIRE, AND NORTH WALES AND THEIR EMPLOY. 
EES, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND AGE. 


= 








Occupation and age. 


Ba 
Oo? 
a 


Occupation and age. Males. 





Junior employees: | Clerks: 


22 


S Senos 
asses 


15. 82 | 


y 17. 64 ; 
Charge clerks 218. 25 
Skilled warehousemen: i 

14. 


0 Se a a 15. 82 | 

23 y 16. 42 

Head warehousemen 918.25 

Branch managers (ail depart- 

ments) 418.25 

Porters, caretakers, etc., 21 years..| 114.60 
Transport workers (8) 


See | | 























1 73 cents per week over rate for age where not less than 3 persons (in addition to manager) areemployed; 
$1.22 over rate for age where not less than 5 persons (in addition to manager) are employed. 

2 Minimum; increases to be negotiated. 

8 Not less than $1.22 per week over rate for age. 

4 Minimum, for shops having weekly sales ofless than $486.65; for shops having sales of over $486.65, a 
graduated rate, based either on turuover or length of service, to be negotiated. 

§ Minimum; if buyers, $13.38. 

6 Wages established by trade-union agreement; but in no case less than $15.82 for drivers of motor trucks 
nor $14.60 for a of teams and stable and garage hands. Drivers handling cash to receive 60.8 cents 
extra per week. 


The agreement contains the following provisions with regard to 
hours of labor, vacation, and wages for overtime and during absence 
on account of sickness: 


Hours of labor.—The general employees’ normal working week shall not exceed 48 
hours, and the clerical employees’ normal working week shall not exceed 40 hours. 

Overtime.—For all time worked beyond the normal number of hours, the following 
extra rates shall be paid: For the first two hours, time and a quarter rate; for all addi- 
tional hours, time and a half rate. 

For Sundays and all statutory holidays, double-time rate, provided that in any 
district where it is the practice to work on the statutory holiday another day shall be 
substituted by arrangement and paid for. 

Where it is necessary to clear the shops of customers after the usual hour for closing, 
15 minutes shall be allowed free from any overtime payment. 

Wages during sickness.—Wages to be paid as below during periods of sickness where 
absence from duty is properly vouched for by medical evidence: A total of three 
weeks’ full wages and three weeks’ half wages in the aggregate in any one year. 

Annual holidays.—Annual holidays shall be allowed on the following scale: Under 
£ix months’ service, three working days; six months’ service, six working days. 

This agreement is binding upon all the cooperative societies at the date of this 
settlement affiliated to the hours and wages boards in the northwestern section of the 
Cooperative Union (Ltd.), and upon all the branches of the Amalgamated Union of 
Cooperative and Commercial Employees and Allied Workers situate within the said 
section, by the signatures appended hereto. 





1 The Producer, Sept. 15, 1919, pp. 310, 311, 
[1932] 
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Interesting in this connection is a statement appearing in the 
August 29 issue of The Common Cause: 


We are so thoroughly convinced that equal pay for equal work is the only solution 
of the difficulties which beset the relations of men and women in industry at this 
time that we can not hear without grave anxiety of the settlement of industrial disputes 
on a different basis. Such a settlement can not, we believe, be permanent. It is 
therefore with mixed feelings that we view the agreement arrived at by the co- 
operative societies and their employees at the end of last week. All war bonuses and 
war wage advances are to be merged in a scale for ‘‘junior males,” beginning at 16s. 
[$3.89] weekly, at 14 years of age, and rising to 45s. [$10.95] weekly, at 20. The 
virls are to begin at the same rate, but are only to rise to 40s. [$9.73] when they are 20. 
The minimum wage for adults is 60s. [$14.60] for men and 44s. [$10.71] for women. 
Branch managers are to get a minimum of 75s. [$18.25] weekly if they are men, 50s. 
[$12.17] weekly if they are women. Male clerks rise from 60s. [$14.60] at 21 to 72s. 6d. 
[$17.64] at 23; girl clerks receive 44s. [$10.71] at 21 and 47s. [$11.44] at 22. These are 
striking differences and we observe them with great regret. We are glad to see that 
the paper which represents trade-unionists takes the same line as we do in this matter. 
In a leading article on August 27, the Daily Herald says: ‘‘ We call attention to these 
facts, not to belittle the settlement arrived at, but to record our protest against the 
ation of cooperators and trade-unionists in accepting the discrimination against 
women involved in these settlements. Organized labor and the cooperators are 
simply making trouble for the future and lowering their own standard of life by 
allowing sex disqualification to be used to the disadvantage of women.”’ 





Cooperative Movement in South Africa.! 


HE cooperative movement in South Africa has been confined to 
producers’ associations among the agricultural and pastoral 
industries, and to two consumers’ retail societies, although the 

producers’ associations have also extended their cooperation to the 
purchase of necessary supplies. 

The development of cooperative societies among the farming pop- 
ulation in South Africa has been comparatively slow, due to the 
environment and the sparseness of the population and to the fact 
that South Africa is populated by two races speaking different 
languages. These conditions have engendered a sense of independ- 
ence and a lack of desire for mutual help, instead of the cooperation 
found where farms are small and the struggle for existence more 
severe. The failure of many cooperative schemes through lack of 
understanding of cooperative principles and improper organization 
and administration has also had a retarding effect on the growth of 
this movement. 

There are now two kinds of cooperative associations among 
farmers—those that have unlimited liability and are assisted by the 
Nation .| Land and Agricultural Bank, and limited-liability associations 
that are entirely independent of governmental assistance. 





} Extracted from Commerce Reports of May 13, Aug. 25, Oct. 4, and Oct. 27, 1919. 
150234°—19——-18 [1933] 
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The limited-liability associations are principally in the Capo 
Province and in Natal. They are engaged in cheese making, bacco, 
curing, fruit drying, curing and selling Turkish tobacco, selling 
agricultural produce and purchasing supplies, in the manufacture 0! 
wine, the slaughter and export of meat, the wattle-bark industry, 
and the holding of stock sales. As might be expected, they vai 
greatly in the extent of their operations. 

While many of these associations were successful in a pecuniar) 
ray, strictly cooperative principles could not be put into practi 
because of the limited field to which each individual society was 
restricted, as well as the limited capital at their command. To 
obviate these difficulties, the Federated Farmers’ Cooperative Ass- 
ciations of South Africa (Ltd.), was formed, in December, 1918. 
with a capital of £100,000 ($486,600). The number of farmers 
now represented by the federation is about 35,000. The federation 
will deal with all classes of produce, will have power, within limits, 
to supply the requirements of all classes of producers, will establis) 
its own buying and selling agencies in any part of the world, and, if 
necessary, charter its own shipping. It will exercise the functions 
of an organizing and intelligence bureau, will issue cooperative liter» 
ture, and will arbitrate in disputes arising between constituent bodics 
While this federation was originally formed exclusively by the 

cooperative organizations operating on a limited-liability basis, it 
designed equally to serve the needs of the older cooperative societics 
founded on special legislation, whose liability is unlimited. Com- 
mercial concerns in which farmers do not have a preponderant share 
and a controlling voice are, however, excluded from its plan. 

Since the beginning of the war, the federated trades-unions of t!.c 
Transvaal, organized under the name of the South African Industria! 
Federation, have established a chain of cooperative stores and havc 
organized the South African Industrial Federation Cooperative 
Development Co. (Ltd.).‘ This company is authorized to engage 
in any business or transaction, as cooperative producers, manufac- 
turers, and distributors, in all its branches, that may seem to thie 
company directly or indirectly conducive to its interests. The 
capital of the association is placed at £10,000 ($48,665), and the 
membership consists of such individuals and trades-unions or indus- 
trial organizations of workers as the directors deem fit to admit. 

The society now has in operation 25 branch stores. There is als: 
a cooperative printing establishment in Johannesburg, where the 
head office and wholesale warehouse is located. Up to the present 
very little of its merchandise has been imported direct from manu- 
facturers. Most of it has been purchased locally through wholesale 
importing houses. However, as shipping becomes normal again, 
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and the finances of the company permit, direct importations will be 
made. ‘The society has not yet entered into any productive enter- 
prise, but as soon as the membership warrants it, cooperative bakeries, 
meat markets, etc., will be put into operation. At present the 
society has arrangements with several bakeries, butcher shops, boot 
and shoe dealers, ete., who allow members of the society a discount 
of 10 per cent on all purchases made. Half of this discount is receive« 
directly by the purchaser and the other half goes to the society to the 
credit of the collective funds. Nonmembers are allowed to make pur- 
chases at any of the company’s stores, but only members enjoy the 
privilege of opening accounts up to the limit of their paid-up stock 
in the society. The federation sells its merchandise at as near cost 
as possible. It has already had to appeal to the Government for 
financial assistance. 

The other consumers’ cooperative movement is that of the Salt 
River Cooperative Society (Ltd.), in Cape Town. This society has 
been in existence for 24 years and its field of endeavor has been 
entirely local. This society is a member of the Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society (Ltd.) of England, whence it obtains the bulk of its 
stock. The association handles a general line of merchandise and 
has also made contracts with bakeries, meat markets, chemists, 
furniture dealers, music stores, and opticians, where members are 
granted a discount on all purchases made. Its policy is to sell at 
prevailing market prices. 

There is now in the course of organization in the Union of South 
Africa an insurance company to conduct insurance on a cooperative 
basis, underwriting such risks as life, fire, sickness, marine, and live 
stock. The new company will be known as the South African 
Cooperative Insurance Corporation, and will have an initial capital 
of £20,000 ($97,330). At first attention is to be given to life insurance 
only, until such time as the position of the company warrants the 
underwriting of other risks. The whole of the profits, less a reserve 
fund, will be allocated to the policyholders after an actuarial valua- 
tion has been made and 10 per cent paid to the shareholders of the 
first £20,000 subscribed. Provision is also made whereby policy- 
holders may borrow money on their policies. Whole life and endow- 
ment policies, as well as 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 year policies, will be 
issued. This is the first experiment in cooperative insurance in 


South Africa. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in October, 
1919. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in October, 1919, from 
representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industries. 

Comparing the figures of October of this year with those of identica! 
establishments for October, 1918, it appears that in 10 industries 
there was an increase in the number of people employed and in 3 a 
decrease. Automobile manufacturing, cotton manufacturing, anid 
boots and shoes show the largest increases—29.3, 19.5, and 16 per 
cent, respectively; while the greatest decrease, 42.9 per cent, is 
shown in iron and steel. 

{leven of the thirteen industries show an increase in the total 
amount of the pay roll for October, 1919, as compared with October, 
1918. The most important increases—48.3, 45.8, and 36.1 per cent— 
are hour in automobile manufacturing, men’s ready-made Gethine 
and boots and shoes, respectively. In studying these increases con- 
sideration should be given to the epidemic of influenza last year. 
Increases of 33.7 and 28.5 per cent are shown in cotton manufacturing 
and leather, respectively. The, decreases, 47.2 and 37.6 per cent, 
appear in iron and steel and car building and repairing. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1918, 
AND OCTOBER, 1919. 











Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
| rolli in October— in October— 








rh Period of | 
Industry. pay roll. | 
1918 





Automobile manufacturing 1 week..| 123,358 | 159, 531 9.3 |$3, 497, '$5, 188, 607 
Boots and shoes. 4 ae , 65,518 | -+16. , 254 | 1,469, 956 
Car building and repairing. | 76,229; 54,160 : , 819 | 3, 167,060 
Cigar manufact -| 16, 120 ; 7, 067 312, 905 
Men’s ready-made clothing. -- 19, 601 363, 529, 489 
Cotton finishing = -| 41, 14,794 321, 872 
Cotton manufacturing - * 57, 804 995, 873 

; 





all cael 
PRO, 


Hosiery and underwear. ... ,765 | 33,359 569, 868 
Iron and steel ‘moat 191, ‘084 109, 027 7, 233, 838 
Leather manufacturing... week. 18, 111 447, 544 

57 |. 30, 353 747, 763 


48 | 2 weeks. 15, 386 604, 991 
49 | 1 week. .| 49, 486 | 1,004; 822 


oe 
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The next table shows the number of persons actually working on 
the last full day of the reported pay period in October, 1918, and 
October, 1919. The number of establishments reporting on this 
question is small, and this fact should be taken into consideration 
when studying these figures. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN OCTOBER, 1918, AND OCTOBER, 1919. 



































. Number actually work- 
a 8 ing on last full day of 
) ! 
reporting Period “dag pay period Per cent 
Industry. for of 0 pay oe 
October, | pay roll. (+) or de- 
both crease (—). 
October, | October, 
— 1918. 1919. 
Automobile manufacturing ................ 29 | 1 week.... 74,701 110, 574 + 48.0 
Ly and ShOeS. . ......---+--+-+------+--- aDt. . MiBcccsece 9, 846 12, 455 + 286.5 
Car building and repairing...........-.-... 63 | 4 monih 65, 498 50, 071 — 23.6 
Cigar manufacturing... ........+-++..+-+++.- 22 i week 5, 737 5, 433 — 5.3 
Men’s ready-made clothing................ 2a Fae 3, 259 3,910 + 20.0 
eos 14 |...do. 9 012 10, 862 + 20.5 
Cotton manufacturing. ........2.-eee-eee- ss 21, 189 28, 510 + 34.6 
Hosiery and underwear.............-.-.-.. Se ae 12, 105 14, 159 + 17.0 
Iron and steel.........---++++---2--2202-20- 94 | } month.. 146, 667 85, 057 — 42.0 
Leather manufacturing ..........+2....--.- 20 | 1 wee 12, 591 13, 737 +} EE 
Paper MAKing ......2-cccccccccsccccccccees a ee ee 14,172 14,376 + 1.4 
SUK... 22. cece eee e eee e erence eeeeeeeeeeeenes 26 | 2 weeks...) 8, 182 8, 322 + 17 
W O0]€D... . 2-22 ee eee eee eee ee nee eee eeee eee 42 | 1 week 33,356 | 39, 710 + 19.0 





In comparing the reports of the same industries for October, 1919, 
with those for September, 1919, 10 show an increase in the number 
of persons on the pay roll and 3 a decrease. 


6.8 per cent, appears in cig 


ar manufacturing, while the largest de- 


The greatest increase, 


crease, 33.4 per cent, appears In iron and steel. 
Nine of the thirteen industries reporting show an increase and four 
a decrease in the total amount of the pay roll in October, 1919, as 


compared with September, 1919. 


Increases of 11.6, § 


7.3, and 7 


per cent are shown, respectively, in automobile manufacturing, silk- 
paper making, and cigar manufacturing. The most important de, 
crease, 32.2 per cent, shown in iron and steel, is due mainly to the 
fact that many of these plants were affected by strikes and labor 
troubles during this pay-roll period. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 


AND OCTOBER, 1919. 


SEPTEMBER 





————————— 












































Estab- Number on pay | Amount of pay roll 

lish- roll in— Per in— | Per 

— on = 

report- : of in- | of in- 

ioe for Period crease | crease 

Industry. of 

R= pay roll.; Sep- October —_ | Se Octo! “a ~ 

tember, | ~ > - | Septem- | ctober, de- 

and 1919. | 1919. | crease | ber, 1919. | 1919. crease 

— . (—). | (—). 

er. | 
| ——s 

Automobile manufacturing 45 | 1 week.. 134, 444 | 136,969 | + 1.9 $3,963,713 $4,422,907 | +116 
Boots and shoes............ 71 |...do.....| 62,090 | 62,756 | + 1.1 | 1,371,003 | 1,400,423| 4 21 
Car building and repairing. . 48 | } month. 50, 832 48,473 | — 4.6 2; 936, 876 2; 868, 770| — 2.3 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... 55 | lweek../ 15,147/| 16,182| + 6.8 203; 483 314,074} + 7.0 
Cottes Eakin clothing. a 18,903 | 19,603 | + 3.7 510, 851 516, 664/ +11 
Cotton finishing. ........... a eee 14,362 | 14,794| + 3.0} 317,311| 321,872) + 1.4 
Cotton Saaihorios SIR 51 |...do..... 50,496 | 50,772| + .5| 903,857 | 865,176| — 4.3 
Hosiery and underwear. . 64 |...do..... 31,625 | 32,854 | + 3.9) 540,996 | 558,718) + 3.3 
Iron and steel............-.. 108 | 4 month.) 176,704 | 117,736 | —33.4 11,738,125 | 7,954,014 | —32.2 
Leather $3 | lweek..| 17,313] 17,246|— .4| '414,176| °424°765| + 2.6 
55 |...do..... t 29,186; + .3 668, 052 716, 662 | -+ 7.3 
48 | 2 weeks 14,337 | 14,850 | + 3.6 533, 532 582, 229; + 9.1 
48 | lweek..| 46,998 47,082) + .2/ 1, 022; 737 959, 853 — 6.1 
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A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to 
the number of persons working on the last full day of the reporto 
pay periods. The following table gives in comparable form thio 
figures for September, 1919, and October, 1919. The small numb. 
of establishments represented should be noted when using the 
figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FU|! 
DAY’S OPERATION IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1919. 





























Number actually work- 
Establish- ing on last full day 
ments re- , = a pay Pe} Per cent of 
” porting for | Period o tod in— increase 
Industry. September] pay roll, | (+) or de- 
and | crease ( 
October. September, October 
1919. | 1919. 

SE et Ss i aa Sant PAR —|— 
Automobile manufacturing ...............- 26 | 1 week....| $0,008 | 99,614 + 0.7 
ee SS ee eae i as nell 14,568 | 14,397 — 1.8 
Car building and repairing................. 45 | 4 month... 45, 240 441, 287 — 21 
NG ee 23 | 1 week.... 5, 0B 5, 700 + 3 
Men’s ready-made clothing................ Re Rat 3, 706 | 3, 927 + 6.9 
EE EES TN 14 |---do...... 10, 484 | 10, 862 + 3.5 
Cotton manufacturing ..................... yy ke “Seek 22,040 | 22,146 } 
Hosiery and underwear...........--------- = er 12,791 | 13,441 ++ 
PE pi. vad hghaacéotwceees 95 4 month... 143, 827 93,950 —3! 
Leather manufacturing ...........-...--.--- 17 | 1 week... 12, 620 | 12, 534 | — 
a ne Net ky 8 a RR flee - ae “eee 15, 547 16, 933 | + ! 
he SR a ae ee er 32 | 2 weeks... 9,727 | 10, 295 | + 4.9 
_ EO LC SRE SE 45 | Lweek...-} 37,731] 38,316 | + 1] 

| 











Changes in Wage Rates. 


During the period September 15, 1919 to October 15, 1919, there 
were establishments in 12 of the 13 industries which reported increases 
in wage rates. Of the establishments reporting, many did not answer 
the inquiry relative to this item, but in such cases it is not likely that 
changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing.—An increase of 124 per cent was granted 
to 20 per cent of the employees by one establishment. Two plants 
gave increases of approximately 8 per cent, affecting 25 per cent of 
the employees in each plant, and another establishment reported an 
average increase of 8 per cent to 8.3 per cent of the force. Two con- 
cerns granted a 5 per cent increase, which affected 4 per cent of the 
employees in one plant and 1 per cent of the force in the other, while 
an increase of 4 per cent was given to 8 per cent of the employees in 
a third concern. An increase of 1.78 per cent to 44.1 per cent of the 
force was reported by one company, and an increase was given to : 
per cent of the employees by another firm but no further data were 
given. 

Boots and shoes.—An increase of 24 per cent was given in one plant 
to 15 per cent of the pieceworkers and of 12 per cent to 9 per cent of the 
day help, and an increase of 15 per cent to 3 per cent of the employees 
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in another plant. One establishment granted an increase of 10 per 
cent to 10 per cent of the force. Fifty per cent of the employees in 
one plant were granted an advance of 63 per cent, and one plant 
reported a 5 per cent increase, affecting all of the employees. Nine 
and 7 per cent of the force in two plants received an increase of 3 per 
cent. Two establishments reported increases, which affected all of 
the employees in one plant; no further data were given. 

Car building and repairing.—Some increases were reported by the 
railroads in accordance with the national agreement promulgated by 
the Director General of Railroads. 

Cigar manufacturing.—The selectors and strippers in two factories 
received increases of 100 per cent and 50 per cent, respectively. 
One plant granted 5 per cent of the employees a 25 per cent increase, 
and another concern gave 90 per cent of the employees a 20 per cent 
increase. . An increase of about 19 per cent to 59} per cent of the force 
and an increase of 10 per cent to 24} per cent of the force was granted 
by one firm. Two establishments reported an increase of 15 per cent, 
affecting 85 per cent of the employees in the first plant, while the 
second plant did not give the number of employees affected, and an 
increase of 13 per cent to 90 per cent of the force was reported by 
another establishment. Three plants granted an increase of 10 per 
cent, affecting all of the employees in one plant, 67 per cent of the force 
in the second, while the third failed to make any statement as to the 
number of employees receiving the increase. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—Two concerns granted an increase 
of 20 per cent, affecting the entire force in one plant and 75 per cent 
of theemployeesin thesecond plant. An increase of 19.6 per cent was 
given by one firm, but the number of employees affected was not 
given. The entire force in one plant received a 12 per cent increase. 
A 10 per cent increase was reported by two establishments, which 
affected 20 per cent of the men in one plant and 14 per cent of the 
employees in the second, while a third plant reported an increase of 
about 10 per cent, but failed to give any further data. An increase 
of approximately 8 per cent was given to 75 per cent of the force in one 


establishment. One concern granted an increase of 5 per cent to, 


85 per cent of the men. An increase to the entire force was reported 
by one plant, which failed to make any statement as to the percentage 
of the increase. 

Cotton finishing.—One mill granted an increase of 15 per cent to 
5 per cent of the employees. 

Cotton manufacturing.—The entire force in one plantreceived a 15 per 
centincrease. One establishment granted a 10 per cent increase to all 
of the employees, and another concern gave a 10 per cent bonus to 
all full-time workers. An increase of 6 per cent, affecting 5 per cent 
of the employees, was given by one establishment. 
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Hosiery and underwear.—One plant reported a 35 per cent increase, 
but failed to give the number of employees receiving the increase, 
Ten per cent of the force in one mill received an increase of 15 per cent. 
All of the employees in one establishment received increases ranging 
from 10 to 20 per cent; the entire force in two plants received ay 
increase of 10 per cent; while two other concerns granted a 10 per cent 
increase, affecting 50 per cent of the men in one plant and 16 per cent 
of the employees in the fourth plant. Ninety per cent of the em- 
ployees in one plant were given an increase of 6 per cent and ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of the force in another establishment receive! 
an increase of about 6 per cent. One company granted an increase 
of about 5 per cent to all of the employees. 

Tron and steel_—Sixty-five per cent of the employees in one establish- 
ment were given a 5 per cent increase. In one mill, 14.2 per cent of 
the employees received an increase of 24 cents per hour, and all of the 
laborers in another mill were increased 2 cents per hour. 

Leather manufacturing.—One establishment gave a 7 per cent in- 
crease to 90 per cent of the employees. 

Paper making.—Ten per cent of the employees in one mill received 
a 10 per cent increase. One firm granted an increase of 7.1 per cent 
to 14.56 per cent of the employees. An increase of 6.7 per cent was 
given to 5.9 per cent of the men in one plant. An increase of 50 cents 
per day to the entire force was made by one concern. One establish- 


ment reported a 5 per cent increase in the weekly salaries, but failed 
to give any further data. 

Silk.—An increase of 30 per cent was given to 90 per cent of the 
force in one establishment. Two firms granted increases of 10 per 
cent, affecting 50 per cent of the men in one plant and 10 per cent of 
the employees in the other mill. One plant reported increases rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent, but made no further statement. 
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Seventh Annual Meeting of American Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Offices. 


By WILBUR F. MAXWELL. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices convened in Washington, D. C., on 
October 14 and 15,1919. The program gave opportunity for 

discussion of the progress achieved in the United States, Canada, and 
England in organizing and maintaining systems of public employ- 
ment offices. 

Mr. John B. Densmore, president of the association and Director 
General of the United States Emplovment Service, opened the meet- 
ing with a review of public employment activities in the United States 
during the war. It was brought out that, in spite of repeated failure 
to secure appropriations and in spite of the mistakes incident to organ- 
ization under the pressure of war conditions, sentiment in favor of 
public employment offices has been developed in a surprising manner 
in the United States, as indicated by ready cooperation of cities and 
States in maintaining employment offices necessarily abandoned by 
the Federal Government. 

The many costly experiments which the United States Employment 
Service was forced to undertake have advanced the development of 
public employment office work at least 20 years. Never again will it 
be possible for those interested in this field of service to be satisfied 
with a narrow vision of the possibilities of their work. They will 
instead profit greatly by the war-time experience, building wisely, 
having in mind the inevitable development of a national employment 
office system. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, who 
has been interested in the development of public employment offices 
since the early days of their organization, gave a historical review of 
the American Association of Public Employment Offices, which wag 
formed to provide a medium of exchange of information about publie 
employment office work, to evolve standards of organization and oper- 
ation of employment offices, and to promote the organization of a 
national system of employment offices. Dr. Meeker emphasized the 
necessity of the development of a national system of employment 
offices not only to place workers and to fill jobs, but to provide a means 
of studying the industrial situation so that plans may be evolved to 
stabilize employment. He brought out the point that there is vast 
unemployment in industry because of seasonal employment of workers. 
Dr. Meeker contended that this unemployment might be avoided to 
a large extent by readjustment so that much work which is now 
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seasonal might be distributed through the year and much work that 
is necessarily seasonal might be arranged to follow the cessation of 
other seasonal work so that steady employment would result. He 
pointed out that we can no longer afford to train workers for a specific 
task which will give them employment for only a few weeks or months 
of the year and allow them to suffer because of unemployment during 
the balance of the time. Only by the organization of a nation»! 
employment service will it be possible to develop the dovetailing o/ 
one industrial activity with another so that unemployment may be 
largely eliminated. 

Shelby M. Harrison, director of the department of surveys and 
exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, outlined the survey of public 
employment offices on which he is now engaged. Tremendous 
advantage may be expected from this survey, which represents te 
first effort to consider public employment offices from a disinterested 
viewpoint. Mr. Harrison’s report, when issued, may be expecte« 
to discuss the fundamentals of public employment office work, and 
the methods employed at present, in a way that will point clearly 
toward the lines of best development in the future. 

Among many interesting and instructive addresses on the program 
were those outlining the public employment office systems of England 
and of Canada. Hon. H. B. Butler, assistant secretary of the Minis- 
try of Labor of Great Britain and secretary to the organizing com- 
mittee of the International Labor Conference, outlined the work of 
the British labor exchanges during the war and since the signing of 
the armistice. 

The work of these exchanges is particularly interesting because of 
the tremendous responsibility laid on them during the war in combing 
industry for man power and after the armistice in administering 
‘out-of-work benefits.” Undoubtedly their great success lay in the 
splendid work of the councils of workmen and employers that were 
formed as an adjunct and controlling factor for each labor exchange. 
The full responsibility of deciding questions of withdrawal of workers 
from industry for military service during the war and the payment of 
out-of-work benefits after the armistice devolved upon these councils 
so that they became vitally interested in the work of the labor ex- 
changes and have done much to direct them properly. Undoubtedly 
England has led the world in the establishment and operation of a 
complete system of public employment offices reaching every corner 
of the country. 

The address of Mr. Brice M. Stewart, director of the Employment 
Service of Canada, aroused particular interest because of the com- 
parison it induced between the Canadian system and the system in 
England. Canada with its narrow strip of country extending across 
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the continent presents quite different problems from those of England 
with its closely settled, compact country, or even the United States 
with its many centers from which labor may be distributed in any 
direction. Canada’s employment service must deal largely with the 
unskilled worker and is faced with a tremendous problem of seasonal 
labor, which can be solved only by transferring men across the 
country. It is necessary to use two distributing centers in handling 
this clearance work, rather than to attempt to centralize control in 
one place as was done by the United States Employment Service. 

The Canadian service is well launched on a reasonable program of 
public employment office work, financed jointly by the Government 
and the Provinces, and can be expected to make steady progress. 
Advisory boards are being appointed for each employment office, 
composed of local Jabor and employer representatives, along the lines 
of the British councils and the United States community labor boards. 
In fact, the Canadians have taken every possible advantage of the 
experience in both countries in framing a law that promises exceed- 
ingly well. Already the Canadian offices are well established in their 
fundamental work with skilled and unskilled labor and are contem- 
plating more extensive work in placing highly trained workers. 

Many subjects were taken up in the discussions during the meeting, 
including the placement of juveniles, professional and technically 
trained workers, skilled and unskilled labor and the physically handi- 
capped. The splendid work which is being done toward the develop- 
ment of each of these specialized features, as evidenced by the dis- 
cussions, can only mean successful development of the whole problem 
of public employment offices in the future. 

At the business session the most important discussion was relative 
to development of the association to include in its membership every 
one interested in employment problems so that district organizations 
may be perfected with frequent district conferences and a more 
generally attended annual meeting for the whole country. This 
development is to be set forth in a definite plan to be presented at the 
next annual mecting. 

The association elected the following officers for the coming year: 

President: Bruce M. Stewart, director, Employment Service of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Richard A. Flinn, 112 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York City. 

Vice Presidents: L. E. Woodcock, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City; Mrs. May L. Cheney, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; John S. B. Davie, Commissioner of Labor, Concord, N. H.; 
and E. N. Ellis, State Employment Service, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The next annual meeting is to be held in Ottawa, Canada, om the 
third Thursday in September, 1920. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





First International Congressof Working Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. 


S no express provision was made for women delegates to the First 
A International Labor Conference to be held in Washington, 
D. C., under the terms of the Treaty of Peace, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America at the seventh biennial 
convention, held last June in Philadelphia, decided to call an inter- 
national congress of working women to meet immediately preceding 
the labor conference, such congress to make recommendations con- 
cerning those portions of the agenda in the Treaty of Peace dealing 
with questions relating to women and children. 

Invitations were sent to 37 countries. The congress opened in 
Washington, D. C., on October 28, 1919, and adjourned on November 
6. There were 31 delegates representing the following countries: 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, 
Denmark, France, India, Italy, Norway, Poland, Sweden, and the 
United States. Women from Cuba, Holland, Japan, Serbia, Spain, 
and Switzerland were also in attendance, besides representatives 
from various important social groups in the United States and a 
corps of translators. Many of the delegates to the industrial con- 
ference called by the Young Women’s Christian Association, which 
met earlier in October, remained over for this congress. 

In her opening address Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of the 
National Women’s Trade-Union League of America, outlined the 
program for the congress, the principal topics of which were: (1) 
Care of mothers and babies; (2) protection of children; (3) the eight- 
hour day; (4) hazardous occupations; (5) night work; (6) control of 
unemployment. Mrs. Robins remarked that ‘‘The creation of new 
values of life is in process,” and that it is fitting “that the women of 
the world should choose this time to accept and assume their full 
responsibilities.” She declared that “ in the very simplicity of the 
program lies its significance. Certain preliminaries of civilization. 
must be achieved before the democratic purpose of life can find 
expression.” 
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Mr. Luther C. Steward, president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, Washington, D. C., welcomed the delegates, 
stating that these women who had gathered together from distant 
lands had come to express woman’s viewpoint on many vital prob- 
lems—‘ Woman’s viewpoint and not man’s view as to what woman’s 
view should be.” 

The Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, was one of the distin- 
cuished speakers at the Congress. ‘Men and women in the world 
are no longer divided into racial groups,” said the Secretary, “except 
by traditional and imperative modes of distinction. * * * The 
identity of economic interests and the identity of justifiable aspira- 
tions among the children of men have now been established by 
reason of the absorption of the separated distances which used to 
divide us.”’ Secretary Baker declared that the object of progress is 
to attain more perfectly and distribute more widely the real satis- 
factions of life, and defined the perfect society as one which we would 
have to form out of a sense of humanity, a state of just relations 
with the rest of mankind, in which we might say “my labor gets its 
just return,” and that the institutions which are arranged for the 
common benefit are adjusted so that the benefit is common. 

In a brief talk to the delegates Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, said that it was high time that the working women of 
various countries should meet to discuss the problems that affect 
them, such as labor problems, and added: “ We are only too greedy — 
those of us who have met in other international conventions—only 
too greedy for your findings, only too happy to follow the lines 
which you indicate.” 

Before the congress proceeded to the formulation and discussion 
of such resolutions as it should decide to submit to the International 
Labor Conference, the delegates listened to an address by Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, former chief of the United States Women in Industry 
Service, and now director of industrial studies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Miss Van Kleeck spoke of the spirit of democracy which is a living, 
moving, growing thing, which we must translate into great programs 
which will fit our own country, our own time, and our own place. 
‘We are tired of seeing economic power used by a few instead of 
for the benefit of the many,” she said. ‘‘The new standard of life 
will demand a changed relation of the workers to industry and to 
industrial production and its management and control.” Suggesting 
that the holding of the congress showed how thoroughly established 
was women’s industrial position throughout the world, Miss Van 
Kleeck added that since the signing of the armistice women have 
had no direct share in the terms of the Peace Treaty. She called it 
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a man-made peace, stating that women have no direct share in thie 
labor platform and its international conference with its emphasis o;, 
the participation of women in plans to protect themselves, which is 
significant of the attitude of men, even in the labor movement, 
toward women. We seek not the protection of men against the 
evils of industry, but we seek such a position in industry, such 
position in relation to the controlling forces of industry, as will enab| 
women to remove the evils of industry as they affect either men o: 
women workers.’”’ Miss Van Kleeck also spoke in favor of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work and urged giving greater atten- 
tion to method and technique in the study of industrial problems 
declaring that the big topic ahead is how industry can be so change:| 
as to yield not only wealth for society, but a new standard of lite 
for all its members. 


Maternity Benefits. 


Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, called attention to the tremendous preventa- 
ble waste of life shown in the recorded death rate from causes incident 
to maternity, which rate indicates no diminution in our country dur- 
ing a period in which typhoid fever has been reduced one-half and 
other contagious diseases greatly lessened, and stated that at present 
more women between 15 and 45 die from causes incident to child- 
birth than from any other cause save for tuberculosis. Yet the 
causes incident to childbirth are found to be largely preventable. It 
is estimated that for the year 1917 about 17,000 women died thus. 

Miss Lathrop said she believed that reasonable protection of ma- 
ternity is impossible except by public action. She deseribed in detail 
the maternity bill before the Federal Congress, and declared that 
women must look forward to instituting an hour which will make 
either needless or ridiculously narrow such provisions as those antici- 
pated in the recommendation for maternity benefits made by the 
organizing committee for the International Labor Conference. 

Miss Lathrop referred to the fact that Australian experience proves 
that cash benefits, unsupported by State activities, for furnishing 
skilled medical, hospital, and teaching care, do not reach the desired 
results. 

In concluding, Miss Lathrop said that a wage scale for men which 
compels a mother to leave home and children who need her care, in 
order to earn their bread is abhorrent at any time in any country. 

There was considerable diversity of opinion among the delegates in 
regard to whether or not maternity benefits should be included in 
State insurance plans. 
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The discussions over the resolution regarding maternity benefits, 
in which various delegates took part, brought out a variety of view- 
points, some involving fundamental philosophics as to individual 
rights and the relations of the child to the State. Some of the dele- 
cates were in favor of limiting maternity benefits to women actually 
employed in industry; other delegates wished to include the wives of 
workingmen, while others contended that all women should receive 
the benefit so there would be no stigma of charity connected with the 
matter. Otherwise, it was thought some women would be too proud 
to avail themselves of the provision of such a law. 

Protracted discussion of the resolution on maternity insurance, 
which is given here as finally adopted, failed to result in complete 
agreement as may be seen from the vote of the minority on sections 
2 and 3. 


Maternity Insurance. 


i. No woman shall be employed for six weeks before or six weeks after childbirth. 

2. Every woman shall be entitled during maternity to free medical, surgical, and 
nursing care, either in a hospital or at home, and also to a monetary allowance.! 

3. The monetary allowance given to mothers shall be adequate for the full and 
healthy maintenance of mother and child during the aforesaid period.* 

4. In each country government commissions should be created to study the best 
methods of maternity and infant care, and to devise and put in operation effective 
methods of securing such care. 

5. A bureau shall be established in the labor office of the League of Nations to collect 
information on the best methods of maternity and infant care, said information to be 
furnished countries represented in the Labor Congress. 


Child Labor. 


Miss Grace Abbott of the Federal Children’s Bureau was emphatic 
in pointing out that both women and children have suffered by being 
linked together in labor legislation. “‘In so far as we have proceeded 
on this theory that we must have the same legislation for women and 
children, it has held us back.” She said that it might be necessary 
for us to amend the Constitution in order to get a Federal child labor 
law, adding that no amendment will be more welcome to the Ameri- 
can public than one which opens the door of the National Government 
to an opportunity to protect its children. 

She stressed the necessity of having a physical and educational 
minimum as well as an age minimum below which the child should 
not be permitted to work. Regarding suggestions in the peace 
treaty that exemptions be made in favor of climatic conditions and 





! A minority of the delegates voted that section 2 should read as follows: 

Every working woman (either a wage earner or the wife of a working man) shall receive free medical and 
surgical care, either in a hospital or at home, and also a monetary allowance. 

2 A minority of the delegates voted that section 3 should read as follows: 

The indemnity given mothers shall be based on the living wage in the district. 
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nations which are industrially backward, Miss Abbott said she was 
quite adverse to such exemptions. It was never so necessary as at 
the present time to conserve the health and strength of children. 

Mile. Berthe de Lalieux, secretary of the Federation of Women’s 
Trade-Unions for the Province of Brabant, Belgium, described a 
recently created medical commi'ssion in her country, one of the func- 
tions of which is the examination of children at work. This commis- 
sion also makes periodic inspections in the schools of children about 
to reach the working age. 

A number of other delegates gave brief accounts of the conditions 
surrounding the employment of children in their different countries. 
Madame Louisa Landova-Stychova, delegate from the Syndicate o{ 
Working Women of the National Socialist Party of Czecho-Slovakia 
stated that one of the first things brought about by her new Republic 
was the separation of the laws applying to children from those apply- 
ing to women. She declared that she considered it a shame and dis- 
grace of the century that adults should be unemployed or not em- 
ployed in useful occupations when there are children working out 
their young lives in industry. 

Dr. Alma Sundquist described the continuation schools in Sweden 
which working children are compelled to attend up to the age of 18 
years. Dr. Sundquist said none of these schools is exclusively voca- 
tional. 

The provisions of a resolution adopted by the Congress on the sub- 
ject of child labor are as follows: 


Employment of Children. 


(a) Minimum age.—No child shall be employed or permitted to work in any gain- 
ful occupation unless he is 16 years of age, has completed the elementary school, and 
has been found by a school physician or other medical officer especially appointed 
for that purpose to be of normal development for a child of his age and*physically fit 
for the work at which he is to be employed. No young person under 18 years of age 
shall be employed in or about a mine or quarry. The legal work day for young per- 
sons between 16 and 18 years of age shall be shorter than the legal work day for adults. 

(b) During the night.—No minor shall be employed between the hours of 6 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. 

(c) In unhealthy processes.—Prohibition of the employment of minors in dangerous 
or hazardous occupations or at any work whichwill retard their proper physical develop- 
ment. 

Administration. 


(1) Work permits.—A yearly medical inspection by a medical officer appointed for 
that purpose by the authorities, records of which inspections shall be kept. 

(2) Lists of employed minors with their hours of work shall be posted in all work- 
rooms in which they are employed. 
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(3) The number of inspectors, and especially women inspectors, employed by the 
factory or labor commission shall be sufficient to insure regular inspection of all estab- 
lishments in which children are employed and such special inspections and investi- 
vations as are necessary to insure the protection of the children. 

(4) We further recommend compulsory continuation schools for minors until the 
age of 18. 


The Eight-Hour Day. 


Mrs. Betsey Kjerlsberg, of Christiana, Norway, and Miss Hessel- 
eren of Sweden, both reported the passage of eight-hour laws in their 
respective countries within the last six months. Mlle. Victoire Cappe, 
Secretary of the National Women’s Trade-Unions for Belgium, said 
that during the war there was no discussion in Belgium of the limit- 
ing of the working hours, as there was no industry, but following the 
war the opinion of the working class in Belgium has been very de- 
cidedly expressed in favor of the eight-hour day, which is now 
applied to the mines, to all metal work, and to all textile work. 
This is due to the efforts of the industrial commission organized 
under the Ministry of Labor and Industry. 

Mile. Cappe emphasized the importance of inspection in connec- 
tion with the administration of the law and pointed out how women 
are tempted to undertake other work outside of their regular eight- 
hour employment. She added that in many Provinces in Belgium, 
commissions had been appointed to oversee education in housekeep- 
ing and house management. She expressed the opinion that the 
woman worker should be helped to carry out her maternal duties in 
the spiritual and intellectual development of her children. She was 
also in favor of an hour of rest at least in every eight-hour period of 
work, 

Miss Mary Anderson, Chief of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, took the position that often workers in 
large cities preferred half an hour or three-quarters of an hour to one 
hour’s lunch period so they might go home earlier in the evening. 

Signora Casartelli Cabrini, of Italy, said that since last February 
they had won the eight-hour day through national collective con- 
tracts and that an eight-hour bill is now in the Parliament. This bill 
does not include small industries or home work. Madame Cabrina 
advocated the establishment of four shifts in continuous industries. 

Madame Jeanne Bouvier, member of the supreme council of the 
French Federation of Labor, expressed the belief that the women 
workers of the world should cooperate in getting a 44 hour week as 
it is indispensable to all working women and to the mothers in the 
homes. 

Dr. Tomo Inouye, of Japan, stated that the workers of her country 
were in favor of an eight-hour day. 
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The Czecho-Slovakia delegation steod for a 44 hour week aii 
Madame Marie Majerova, delegate from the women’s labor unions «{ 
the Social Democratic Party and member of the Municipal Coun: 
of Prague, declared that the very first law the Czecho-Slovak fF 
public gave to the nation was that establishing the eight-hour wor 
ing day. She said that now they have an eight-hour day for mo 
and women in manufactures, agriculture, and business in all depar' 
ments. Madame Majerova urged justice in the matter of hours fo 
all women workers in the home, and said that there must be 1» 
shackles of slavery for the modern Eve. She must be a thoroughi|\ 
healthy spiritual mother of a freed and just generation. 

Mrs. Katherine Derry, delegate from the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly of Canada announced that Canada had declared through its 
Trades and Labor Congress for a six-hour work day, and that many 
women in different trades in Toronto had a 40 hour week with an 
eight-hour day. 

Miss Agnes Nestor, one of the United States delegates, president of 
the Chicago Women’s Trade-Union League, said that our States in 
considering eight-hour legislation have not considered the right to 
leisure and the social features. They have only considered thie 
health question and how long can we work and stjll be efficient, and 
the question of the effect of the long hours of the women workers of 
to-day on the future of the race. She declared that a maximum of a 
six-hour day and a five-day week was to be hoped for eventually for 
everybody. 

Miss Mary MacArthur, secretary of the British Women’s Trade- 
Union League, regarded it as unfortunate that agriculture and 
domestic workers were excluded from a bill recently introduced in 
the British Parliament. She said that during the last year 755,000 
workers had had a reduction of 6.6 hours per week in her country. 
Taking up what she thought was an implication by a delegate that 
the laboring class might not make good use of leisure, Miss MacArthur 
said: 

I have sufficient confidence in the working people to feel that when they get the 


leisure they will possibly make much better use of this leisure and certainly not wor.e 
use of their leisure than the more privileged sections of the community have done. 


There were differences of opinion on the matter of including agri- 
cultural workers under eight-hour laws. Dr. Sundquist, of Sweden, 
spoke of the impossibility of enforcing an eight-hour law for agri- 
cultural workers in Scandinavia. It was reported by Madame Con- 
stancia Olschewska, delegate from the Textile Workers’ Union, Lodz, 
Poland, that the Polish Agricultural Trade-Union has adopted a 
resolution to put before the Parliament an eight-hour bill for agri- 
cultural workers. In connection with the discussion on the eight- 
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hour day, the question of home work was taken up. Miss Mary 
Anderson, Mile. Georgette Bouillot, and Miss Felixa Konopska of 
Poland, advocated the abolition of home work. 

The resolution on the eight-hour day as adopted by the Congress 
is as follows: 

The first International Congress of Working Women requests the First International 
Congress of Labor of the League of Nations that an international convention establish: 


|. For all workers a maximum eight-hour day and a forty-four hour week. 
2. That the weekly rest period shall have an uninterrupted duration of at least one 


day and a half. 
3. That in continuous industries a minimum rest period of one-half hour shall be 


accorded in each eight-hour shift. 
Hazardous Occupations. 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, expert investigator for the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and assistant professor of industrial 
medicine at Harvard University, delivered an address on Women in 
dangerous trades. She said very few women in this country are 
employed in poisonous trades but that many are employed in such 
trades in Europe. Lead is by far the most important industrial 
poison. Women are employed in potteries. They also work in 
litho transfer for pottery decoration, in soldering and making cans, 
in molding metallic lead, and in the manufacture of electric accumu- 
lators. Dr. Hamilton would not state positively that she thought 
women were more susceptible to lead poisoning than men, although 
she admitted that British authorities hold very strongly to the view 
that women are more likely to get lead poisoning and to have it in 
a more severe form than men are. She quoted some striking statis- 
tics resulting from an investigation made by Dr. T. M. Legge of 
Great Britain as to miscarriages and stillbirths in the case of mothers 
who had been exposed to lead poisoning. 

If we know positively that lead does affect the offspring through the mother and if 
we know alcoholism affects the offspring through the mother, we are justified in con- 
cluding that the great majority of industrial poisons will act in this way. Although we 
do not know yet as regards the individual ones that this is true, we are justified in 
concluding that it is. 


Dr. Hamilton was of the opinion that if an occupation is attended 
with a danger that can not be reduced to a very slight one, women 
should not be employed in such occupation. If the danger can be 
made very slight, she thought women might be employed because 
she did not see practically the possibility of ruling them out of all 
occupations in which there is a slight danger. 
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Miss Margaret Bondfield, secretary of the National Federation o/ 
Women Workers of Great Britain, said that a resolution had been car- 
ried by the International Trade Union Congress at Berne to the effect 
that the prohibition from any dangerous trade was only to be con- 
sidered if that trade could not be made healthy. 

Dr. Alma Sundquist of Sweden and Mrs. Betsy Kjerlsberg of 
Norway reported that there were very few cases of lead poisoning in 
their respective countries. 

The following resolution on hazardous occupations was passed by 
the congress: 


The first International Congress of Working Women requests the first International 
Congress of Labor of the League of Nations that an international convention establish: 

1. Prohibition of home work in occupations involving the use of poisonous ma- 
terial. 

2. No exception of small factories from the regulations governing the industry. 

3. Prohibition of the employnent of women only in the trades which can not be made 
healthy for women as potential mothers. 

4. An international inquiry to be instituted in order to ascertain the scope of meas- 
ures which have been adopted in different countries to contro] dangerous occupations 
and to publish the results, with the object of making clearly known which countries 
fall short of the standards already established in the more advanced countries. 

5. The appointment of a committee including women under the League of Nations, 
international in personnel, to coordinate the work of national research in the dangerous 
trades, with a view to eliminating poisonous substances through the substitution of 
nonpoisonous, and where this is impossible to devise new and efficient methods 


of protection. p 
Night Work. 


Dr. Sundquist presented a resolution on behalf of the Swedish 
Social Democratic Women .Workers against the passage of any 
international special protective laws for women except in case of 
pregnancy and nursing of infants. Mrs. Kjelsberg of Norway sup- 
ported this resolution. The other delegates, however, would not 
agree to it. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield, speaking for England, said: “We are 
no.longer thinking of night work in terms of sex, but just in terms 
of using every effort to get rid of night work for everybody.”’ 
Mile. Bouvier was in favor of prohibiting night work for women 
in commerce, but Miss Rose Schneidermann, president of the New 
York Women’s Trade-Union League, and one of the United States 
delegates, counseled against making international prohibition of 
night work too inclusive. 

The adopted resolution on night work reads as follows: 


This congress adheres io the Berne Convention of 1906 prohibiting night work for 
al] women in industrial employment. 
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It further urges that night work shall be prohibited by law for men except in so far as 
it may be absolutely necessary through the special nature of, or the continuity of the 
occupation, or in the case of essential public service. 

Night work shall be defined as the hours between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Other Resolutions Adopted by the Congress. 


The congress unanimously adopted a resolution expressing the 
wish that the article in the Peace Treaty concerning the representa- 
tion of each country at the International Labor Conference be 
amended to include one woman government delegate and one woman 
labor delegate. 

The resolution on unemployment follows: 


Resolved, That the first International Congress of Working Women adopt the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That a special bureau of employment be established in the International Labor 
Office to act as the International Bureau of Information between nations on all matters 
relating to employment and unemployment. 

2. That the International Labor Congress recommend to each nation in the League 
of Nations the establishment of a free employment service in al! cities and industrial 
towns in the nation; and that a system of unemployment insurance be made effective 
in each country in cooperation with the labor unions. 

3. That the International Labor Office shall coordinate the research work to be 
undertaken by the national labor departments into the possible causes of unemploy- 
ment, including the maldistribution of raw material, migration, labor turnover, and 
bad management. The results of such research to form the basis of international law 
for the prevention of unemployment. 

4. That with a view to the prevention of unemployment each nation be required 
to provide for the allocation of public contracts in such way as to minimize protracted 
periods of unemployment for both men and women. 

5. That no propaganda of misrepresentation for the exportation of foreign labor be 
carried on by transportation companies or private corporations. 

6. That in the International Labor Office and in the national and local labor offices 
there must be a woman as director of the departments specifically relating to women, 


Among other resolutions passed were: One dealing with the subject 
of immigration, one with the Russian blockade, and another with the 
distribution of raw materials. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 


For the purpose of calling another congress that there be a provisional committee 
elected by this congress consisting of a president, five vice presidents, and a secretary- 
treasurer, and that the present members of the executive committee, or alternates 
nominated by trade-union groups of the various nations, be corresponding members of 
this provisional committee. 

1. The basis of representation for the next congress shall be the same as the basis 
for this congress. 

2. That the officers be empowered to transact any necessary business, 

3. That the international business office be in the United States. 
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Mrs. Raymond Robins was elected president of this provisiona| 
committee and Mrs. Maud Schwartz, recording secretary of the New 
York Women’s Trade Union League, was elected as sev. etary- 
treasurer. The four vice presidents are: Miss Mary MacArthu: 
England; Mrs. Betsy Kjelsberg, Norway; Madame Louisa Landov» 
Stychova, Czecho-Slovakia; Mlle. Jeanne Bouvier, France. The fift! 
vice presidency was left open to be filled by a representative of t!) 
Central Powers. 


Conclusion. 


Whether or not the greater number of the resolutions adopted by 
the First International Congress of Women Workers will be embodied 
in the near future in international treaties, the dynamic fact remains 
that these working women delegates have ably voiced their realiza- 
tion of the challenging call for more enlightened legislation for women 
and children, and have set up before the world international labor 
standards which they and the multitude of women workers whom 
they represent hope to make prevail and eventually lead to higher 
international ideals of social justice. 


—_—eeow — 
——a 





Women in Transportation in New York City.’ 


N TRANSPORTATION, as in many other industries, women came 
to be employed in very large numbers during the war as guards, 
conductors, ticket agents, etc. Because the women engaged in 

this sort of work in New York were not protected by the existing 
laws which applied to women employees in factories and department 
stores, and because numerous investigations, both official and unoffi- 
cial, showed the need of similar protective legislation for these workers 
the women’s joint legislative conference initiated and fostered a bil! 
in the 1919 session of the legislature, which became a law on May 12, 
1919. 

This act prohibits the employment of any woman under 21 years of 
age on any street, surface, electric, subway, or elevated railway; pro- 
vides that women shall not be employed more than nine hours a day 
nor more than six days or 54 hours a week, nor between 10 o’clock 
in the evening and 6 o’clock in the morning; that the hours of labor 
shall be consecutive, except that one hour be allowed for meals: 
and that at stations, terminals, or car barns where women aro 
employed provisions of the law regarding drinking water, toilet 
facilities, and dressing rooms shall be applicable. 





! Based upon an article in The Bulletin, issued monthly by the New York State Industrial Commis 
sion. September, 1919, p. 237. 
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Though little opposition seems to have been manifested while the 
bill was being considered, once it was about to become effective, a 
cry went up from the women employees that rigid enforcement of the 
law would cause most of them to lose their positions. The fact that 
the law was to go into effect immediately without giving the 
employers time for adjustment or employees time to find other posi- 
tions was regarded as unfortunate. 

In order to ascertain the real conditions of the employment of 
women in the transportation companies, the bureau of women in 
industry cf the New York State Industrial Commission undertook 
a careful study of the probable effects of the enforcement of the law 
and the previous policy of the transportation companies regarding 
the employment of women. It was found that on May 1, 1919, 
shortly after the passage of the bill, the street, subway, and elevated 
lines of Greater New York employed 2,924 women, 490, or 16.8 per 
cent, of whom were employed without violation of any section of the 
law; 1,427, or 48.8 per cent, were employed in direct violation of the 
night work law; 498 (17 per cent) violated the 9-hour day provision; 
260 (8.9 per cent), the nine-hour day and consecutive hours pro- 
vision; and 249 (8.5 per cent), the consecutive-hours ruling alone. 

With regard to the policy of the railway companies, it is stated 
that— 

The employment of women in the transportation companies, from the point of view 
of the employers, has been very satisfactory. In the handling of money the employers 
claim that they are more honest than men; there is less absenteeism among women, 
and their labor turnover is somewhat lower'than that of the men. It was the claim 
of the companies that they wished to retain women as far as possible in conformity 
with the law. 

It was discovered that the greatest opposition came from the 
women themselves, because they were receiving higher pay than 
they could command elsewhere, and because, being paid on an hourly 
basis they would suffer a considerable reduction of wages, anywhere 
from $3 to $5 per week were they compelled to work only 9 instead 
of the usual 12 hours per day. Therefore they asked that the law 
be enforced as liberally as possible so that they might retain their 
positions. 

It was found that the seniority system did not prove so great a 
hindrance to giving the women day runs as might be expected. 
Because of the high labor turnover which exists in practically all 
New York City transportation companies, the seniority lists change 
rapidly and approximately one-half of the women conductors had 
day shifts indicating seniority rights. 

It seemed most difficult for the employers to meet the consecutive- 
hour requirement, because the high peaks in their service coming 
during the rush hours in the morning and afternoon necessitated 
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having the high peaks of their employment during these two times, 
Investigation showed that it was very difficult not to have broken 
time for those women who stood last on the seniority lists. Some of 
the women, however, preferred to split trick because it enabled them 
to go home or have some sort of recreation during the middle of the 
day. 

In spite of all the opposition and entreaties of the women employees 
of the transportation companies, the provisions of the law were 
enforced and, as a result, it is reported that mest of the women 
employees were discharged in June, or were taken from the trains 
and sent to booths as ticket sellers at reduced wages. 

In conclusion it may be said that, in the opinion of the Bureau of 
Women in Industry, ‘‘the labor policy in the transportation com- 
panies is handled in a hit and miss way, and there is little regard 
for the human element. This act, undoubtedly, will bring about 
greater care and thought in the handling of labor problems, which 
would mean not only the retention of the majority of the women, 
but under healthful and more sanitary conditions.”’ 





Post-War Employment of British Women. 


HE number of recent Government reports relating to women in 
T industry in Great Britain indicates the importance and signifi- 
cance of the subject treated, as well as the reiteration of the 
demand fornew adjustments. Femininelabor forces must be reckoned 
with as never before. New industrial energies which call for utilization 
have been set free. It is estimated that from July, 1914, to July, 
1918, there were approximately 1,200,000 ‘‘ new entrants”’ in industry 
exclusive of 400,000 women who came in from domestic service and 
small work shops. ; 

The Women’s Employment Committee of the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction,' which was directed to study and make recommenda- 
tions upon women’s opportunities and conditions of employment 
after the war in clerical, commercial, agricultural, and industrial oc- 
cupations, seems to have realized acutely the size and intricacy of the 
problem. 

At the outset the conferees found themselves seriously handicapped 
because they could not forecast, with any degree of certainty, the 
fate of the national factories or the manner in which the Government 
pledges of restoration of trade-union workshop conditions would 
be carried out—both being matters having a special and direct 





' Great Britain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Report of the Women’s Employment Committee. Lon- 
Gon. 1919. [Cd. 9239.) 116 pp. Price, 6d net. 
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bearing on women’s industrial future. As a working hypothesis, 
however, the committee assumed ‘‘a favorable state of trade.” 

The committee declares that no accurate comparable data exist 
on the subject of the industrial capabilities of men and women, as the 
conditions under which they have hitherto worked have been so dis- 
similar. It is conceded that there are differences between men an ! 
women in physiological constitution and muscular power, that 
marriage in the greater number of instances cuts short the woman's 
industrial career, and that the prospect of marriage deters her from 
attempting to improve her industrial status and from promoting 
trade-unionism. In the opinion of the committee, however, the or- 
canization of women, combined with State action through the Minis- 
try of Munition orders and the legalized minimum rate established 
by trade boards, has resulted in stabilizing and increasing the wages 
of women and consequently changing in a marked degree their in- 
dustrial position. In the case of women war workers the great 
common stimulus of patriotism and the emergency development of 
their latent and often unsuspected capabilities have helped to estab- 
lish a “new industrial outlook.” 

In discussing the bearing of women’s industrial employment on the 
race, the committee takes the attitude that ‘‘the only differentiation 
between men and women which can be justified is such as has its 
basis in the need of preserving women’s power unimpaired for those 
primary activities which are connected with the family and the home.” 


Women’s Success in New Work. 


Some of the observations and conclusions of the committee in re- 
gard to women’s success in new lines of work may be briefed as fol- 
lows: 

In munitions works in some cases women acted as full managers. 
There is a small but increasing tendency to empley them as managers 
in other industries, ranging from general engineering to jewelry and 
tobacco. Women are more and more frequently being employed to 
supervise women, but at present there are few who are equipped for 
such work. Notable progress has been made by women in scientific 
work during the war. They have also been particularly successful in 
process work, preeminently in the light and very light operations. 

In the discussion of skilled and semiskilled process work the com- 
mittee states: 

If “skilled man’’ be taken in the strict sense, as it is used in the engineering trades, 
for instance, to mean a man who can “‘put in hand and carry out any given complete 
job on a particular class of work when furnished only with the requisite drawings,”! 
it is doubtful if such a person as a skilled woman exists. But if, on the other hand, 


““skilled’’ be used, as it generally is, not of the man but of the job, to mean ‘‘operations 
which in normal times are only undertaken at the close of a definite period of appren- 
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ticeship,’’ there are thousands of women who can do “skilled man’s work,”’ even work 
of the highest accuracy, provided they are specially trained and that very few opera- 
tions are involved. 

The committee is of the opinion that women through education an 
training will be able to perform, if need be, all the operations of a 
given job and to meet difficulties and emergencies as the skilled man 
meets them. 

Subdivisions, sectionalization and mechanical appliances have made 
it possible for women to do work which formerly was considered too 
heavy for them. Bricklaying, barrow wheeling, loading, stacking, 
and lifting can be efficiently done by them if appliances are used as 
supplemental to muscular effort, if the hours are not too long, when 
they have proper clothing and footwear, when rest rooms are provided, 
the right kind of meals served, and various other conditions of work 
favorable. 

In clerical and commercial work women are to be found in various 
kinds of employment. They are managers and department heads in 
many occupations, and have shown their capability also as commercia! 
travelers and buyers. They are commended for their business capac- 
ity though there seems to be some question as to their resourceful- 
ness in emergencies and their ability to accept responsibility. The 
committee thinks, however, that lack of training facilities may partly 
account for this, and in all these lines of work the necessity for proper 
training is stressed if women are to take advantage of the wide oppor- 
tunities which are presented to them. 

In health and sanitary services, in maternity work and kindred 
occupations there are large and varied opportunities for women. 


Summary of Recommendations by the Committee. 


Among the more impotrant recommendations made by the com- 
mittee are those dealing with the local Government service, remunera- 
tion, the employmefit of married women, trade-unions, and training. 


Local Government Service. 


The committee recommends that all local Government clerical posts 
that are open to men should be open to women, but that no woman 
should be appointed who has not passed a prescribed school or special! 


examination. 
Remuneration. 


The matter of remuneration especially, as regards raising and stabil- 
izing wages, is discussed in considerable detail. 

The importance is emphasized of giving women as wide an oppor- 
tunity of employment “as other considerations may permit.’’ The 
organization of women workers into trade-unions is urged as one of the 
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most effectual means of securing adequate wages. The committee 
recognizes the limitations placed upon training by woman's hitherto 
brief industrial expectancy and the consequent need for the subdivi- 
sion of industry into processes which she can learn in a short time. 
The regulation of wages by law is declared to be the most immediate 
helpful means of bettering the position of women. 

It is pointed out that the phrase ‘‘ Equal pay for equal work”’ is 
vague and subject to various interpretations. The majority report 
of the war cabinet committee on women in industry‘ upholds the 
principal of equal pay for equal output. The committee on women’s 
employment anticipates Mrs. Sydney Webb in her minority report on 
women in industry by stating that ‘“‘anything less equal than occu- 
pational rates (known colloquially as ‘the same rate for the samo 
job’) for men and women on time work would tend to undermine the 
whole basis of collective bargaining and react injuriously on the stand- 
ard of life built up by organized effort.”” The majority report of the 
committee on women in industry rejects the principal of the rate for 
the job regardless of sex, apparently fearing that women might be 
thrown out of industry altogether. Mrs. Webb and the committee on 
women’s employment realize that the carrying out of the principal 
might result in women being excluded from occupations for which they 
are less fitted, but argue that in the long run this might be of advan- 
tage to women and the State. If awoman’s unfitness for certain occu- 
pations is due to lack of training, she may be stimulated to seek such 
training and the State may be forced to provide it. 

The committee recommends a minimum wage for as many woman 
workers as possible and favors the establishment of trade boards for 
the prescribing of minimum rates. These progressive recommenda- 
tions, however, sound highly conservative when compared to Mrs. 
Sydney Webb's advocacy, in the minority report of the war cabinet 
committee on women in industry, of a national minimum of rest, edu- 
cation, sanitation, and subsistence in which minimum “ there should 
be no sex inequality.”’ 

Although admitting that the principle of ‘‘equal pay for apparently 
equal work alone gives hope of the final settlement of that old feud be- 
tween men and women workers which is inspired by the fear of under- 
cutting,”’ the committee comments upon the much discussed question 
of dependents as follows: 

Upon this it is apposite to point out that if fairness to the employed is taken as the 
criterion it may well be the case that equal pay discriminates unequally between men 
and women. A fair wage for a man is reckoned with reference to one who has a family 


of normal size. For the time being the man with no family is placed at an advantage 
and the man with an exceptionally large one at a disadvantage. The wage should be 


'Great Britain. War Cabinet. Report of the Committee on Woman in Industry. London. 1919. 
(Cmd. 135.] 341 pp. Price ls. 6d. 
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settled with regard to the needs of the normal case. Now as regards women, the normal 
case is not that of the women with several dependents, and it is not with reference to 
her that the notion of fairness must be examined. The normal case is the single 
woman, and by giving her equal pay with the man you might effect the appearance o{ 
equality without the fact. 


This attitude of the committee on women’s employment is inter- 
esting in connection with Mrs. Webb’s proposal, in the minority 
report to the war cabinet committee, for State provision for children 
(entirely outside of wages) ‘‘of which the present maternity benefits, 
free schooling and income tax allowances constitute only the germ.” 


Employment of Married Women. 


While acknowledging the frequent necessity of women entering 
industry, the committee on women’s employment strongly voices 
the hope that ‘‘every inducement, direct and indirect, will be given 
to keep mothers at home.” 

As information on the subject of the employment of married 
women, available through partial inquiries, is very inadequate, the 
committee recommends that a committee of experts be appointed not 
only to investigate the physiological aspects of maternity but to study 
the economic conditions resulting from restricting the labor of woman 
workers, both married and unmarried, in connection with mother- 
hood. 

Infant mortality statistics of children up to 5 years old, classified 
by occupation of both father and mother should, the committee 
thinks, be carried in the report of the registrar general, and the éecu- 
pations of married woman in-patients should be recorded by hospitals. 

At present the only restriction in the industrial employment of 
married women in England is section 61 of the factory and workshop 
act of 1901 which reads as follows: 


An occupier of a factory or workshop shall not knowingly allow a woman or girl to 
be employed therein within four weeks after she has given birth to a child. 

The committee cites the maternity benefits under the national 
health insurance act of 1918 and the national insurance act as illus- 
trating the acknowledged importance of married women refraining 
from work for a period before and after confinement. The most 
imperative need for the child’s and the mother’s health is declared 
to be ‘‘a free and efficient midwifery and medical service for antenatal 
treatment and attendance at and after confinement.” 

The committee reports that resolutions, favoring ‘‘the adoption 
of a scheme of mothers’ pensions on the American model” and urging 
the action of the Prime Minister and Ministry of Reconstruction in 
the matter, have been passed by 120 metropolitan, town, and urban 
district councils, 
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Trade-Unions. 


The report on women’s employment states ‘‘that under the most 
favorable circumstances women’s organizations have an_ uphill 
struggle’ and suggets that the State help unionization by allowing 
all central and local government employees to organize, by the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance, and by the election instead of the 
nomination of workers’ representatives on trade boards. Figures 
submitted as an appendix to the report show, however, that women 
are becoming unionized to an astonishing extent, doubling their 
organization membership in three years. At the close of 1917 there 
were 773,663 woman trade-unionists in the United Kingdom, exclu- 
sive of the 2,000 members of the Irish Women Workers’ Union. 

The committee concludes that mixed unions of men and women are 
more effectual in collective bargaining that unions composed exclu- 
sively of women, yet concedes that the latter have some distinct 
advantages. 

Training. 


The record made by women during the war in new lines of industry 
had a considerable influence on the public attitude regarding women’s 
capabilities. ‘‘Probably nothing short of the abnormality of the 
times,” the committee declares, ‘‘would have brought about such a 
change in thought and opinion,” though a return to the old conven- 
tional way of looking at woman’s work is regarded as possible. The 
permanence of the new order, the committee believes, is dependent 
upon the women themselves, especially on their properly qualifying 
themselves for larger responsibilities. 

Again and again in the report on women’s employment this need 
of training is correlated with the various questions connected with 
women’s industrial progress. A general education as a basis for 
special training is insisted upon. An understanding must also be 
reached as to the trades affording permanent openings for women. 
The incertitude of women’s careers, the committee admits, adds 
complications to the important problem of their training which the 
committee suggests should include preparation for both domestic 
and industrial life. ‘The wonian must have in her, to be successful, 
the spirit of craftmanship,” 

The Ministry of Munitions training scheme is described in some 
detail, and the committee recommends that the Ministry of Recon- 
struction adapt this successful plan to the requirements of peace. 
Women’s war-time training, however, had for its purpose the most 
rapid possible conversion of women into producers, and it is agreed 
that such a specialized scheme would have to be modified. Courses 
must be planned to avoid overstocking of the labor supply and ‘‘train- 
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ing must be closely associated to trade methods and requirements.” 
Classes should be closed to those unable to benefit by training or who 
can not afterwards take up the trade. It is claimed in the report 
that provision should be made for the maintenance of women 
during training, and the appointment of a committee to deal with the 
question of ‘‘providing training for women both during resettlemen| 
and afterwards,” is urged. 


Other Recommendations of the Committee. 


Recommendations as to suitability of trades, homework, protec- 
tion in shops, hours, and working conditions, briefly stated, provide 
that: 

Relaxation during the war of restrictions on dangerous and unsuit- 
able trades should be reimposed on the establishment of peace and the 
Government departments should decide as to suitability of trades. 

Regulation of wages by law must be made with a view to main- 
taining work for home workers though home work should not be 
encouraged unless the maintenance of adequate wages is possible. 

The same protection should be afforded to workers in shops as is 
now extended to factory workers. 

Restrictions, relaxed during the war, on overtime, long spells, 
night work and Sunday work should again be effective and a 44-hour 
week with annual two week’s holiday with pay is advocated. 

Continuation of welfare work under the direction of a single govern- 
mental authority; endeavor by both employers and workers to 
institute good working conditions; representation of women on 
Whitley councils and works committees as well as on State boards 
and committees, and power by the State to compel adoption of 
methods found to be good were advocated. Also, it was recommended 
that all factories employing large numbers of women should have 
women superintendents and that the work of factory inspectors 
should more and more be merged in that of expert adviser. 

The foregoing declarations and recommendations of ‘the committce 
on women’s employment show that the vision of that body is no 
narrow one. Its members clearly hold that life is much more than 
physical well-being and “ mere productivity” and that “it is the task 
of those who have to reconstruct our industrial system to see to it 
that the human rights and needs of the workers receive at least equal 
consideration with the conditions that fit them to maintain their place 
in the industrial machine.” 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 





Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States During 
the Year 1918.' 


N THE accumulation of data regarding the iron and steel industry 

| the Bureau of Labor Statistics has for some years included 

those by-product coke ovens which were operated in such con- 
nection with steel mills as to constitute part of the plants. 

It has been considerably disquieting to observe that with the 
development of the by-product process accident rates, high from the 
beginning, have shown a steady tendency to increase. The group of 
ovens included in the tables which have been prepared being limited 
to a minor fraction of those in operation, it has been uncertain 
whether the showing was fairly typical of the industry or represented 
only the section of it which happened to come within the limits of 
the Bureau’s inquiry. 

It is accordingly of much interest to have the complete account of 
coke-oven experience which is afforded by a report on coke-oven 
accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1918, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines as Technical Paper 239. This paper 
contrasts in detail the years 1917 and 1918 and reviews in more 
summary fashion the facts for earlier years. 

A comparison of the figures presented in this report and the figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that the two 
series are in entire agreement in showing that the rates in the by- 
product ovens are remarkably high and have tended in recent years 
to go higher. The following table well illustrates the fact of high 
death rates by contrasting by-product coke ovens with blast furnaces 
which are recognized as one of the hazardous departments. 


COMPARISON OF DEATH RATES IN BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS AND BLAST FURNACES, 
1915 TO 1918. 























By-product coke | 
ovens. 
y Blast 
ear. | Bureau | _ fur- 

Bureau | of Labor | ™%°®-% 

of Mines.| Statis- 

| tics.d 
tl pn sdiihbnnapaelndiesedcen’ 1.75 | 1. 20 | 1. 80 
Se Sa ee 1.35 2. 30 1. 59 
BRENT RE TER 3.13 3.90) 2.20 
Di cdivatemicdsdtethecaonadens 2. 84 2. 90 2. 50 








@ From unpublished data. 
+ From MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for November, 1919, p. 254. Corrected figures for 1918. . 








! Coke oven accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1918, compiled by Adbert I. Fay. 
Technical paper 239, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 1919. 26 pp. 
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The report suggests. that the increase in rates may be due to 
better reporting. This is undoubtedly a factor in the augmented 
frequency of all accidents but can scarcely be accepted as accounting 
for the rise of the death rate. It seems probable that the most 
influential factor in the situation during the war has been the enor- 
mous labor turnover with the constant presence of inexperienced anc 
untrained men. 

The following tables are reproduced from the report because they 
well illustrate the relations of the different causes and how they have 
been changing from year to year. The second table analyzes some 
elements of the first one into beehive and by-product ovens in each 
of the years. 


FATALITIES AND INJURIES PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS EMPLOYED IN ALL COKE 
OVENS, BY CAUSES, DURING THE YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1913 TO 1918. 















































Number killed per 1,000 300-day workers. 
Cause. 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Cars, larries, and MOtors...............c-se-eeseeeeeee 0. 56 0. 24 0.32 0. 26 0.48 0.62 
Railway cars and locomotives..........-.-.+-..++----- 30 -42 13 .29 51 3! 
Coke-drawing machines. ...............2--ssccescesees . 26 .19 . 06 .06 | 08 ll 
eon. neh ctnienedaneateiiinds 21 .24 .03 .09 .06 .09 
DRED GE PURSUE. . cnceccoccccscdcccisocccsccéeuscooccss 17 . 28 13 21 22 22 
i ties dita dab hesdobapenanseetesstteeditess.¢+s P|) ea Sree he .03 
IES NO oo cn cccneccocebeveswccacesece x See Mp 5.2222. .14 .09 
Di i: ddnanendamensbcins sanstnsasretstmipmabiehe .09 09 .22 06) 17 17 
NIT A BietGh S000 vided dnd b dee oqut OdeeianSeals oes oghohiseanpedle oévchodiowssews« o » OAS 
tn ceacehabheriebbsssecennctenegunneeuras’ 34 .61 . 26 . 35 | 45 42 
7S AS ae ae 1.97| 212] 1.21] 1.32 | 2.14] 2.06 
Number injured per 1,000 300-day workers. 
Cars, larries, and mOtors. .............2..scccccccecess 5.23 6. 36 3.91 | 10.81} 16.13 20.10 
Railway cars and locomotives. ...............-.-++-+-- 6.43 | 3.34 4.42} 5.54] 9.44 6.99 
Coke-drawing machines. ...............-.-.2.sseee0e-- 2. 57 3.34 3.06 5. 54 7.33 5.38 
DE enaks vevks coceutendecccensheosecancsontestce 1.87 1.13 - 51 -97 1.40 1.72 
IND. vnichas cdncauschéboccecesqnceourboscie 14.61 | 14.78] 12.32 | 22.39] 26.27 24.61 
A to 6 iol d api wehsteqeedhensunntenknetaGne 14. 40 | 14.08} 10.25 | 14.74] 20.09 27.82 
‘ocation from gaseS.............2+--eee- TL ee 1.16 .52 47 1.12 1.49 
Mad ahuhs erelhe gutdecsctnbeccqensnecwunewaneees 16.24; 14.08] 11.11; 23.51] 23.51 27.54 
Ns alte caubs dabecukgereopebdunienssssdedenshstsscunedihiahhes 76 1.07> 1.13 
Other causes. ....... nated goes cuntasebovoctalebiavece 45.25 | 45.43 | 44.66) 68.76] 82.23 | 102.86 
Dsdiadnscapbubednst sh sanpasetotereccatcabite 107.7 | 103.06 | 90.78 | 153.49 | 188.59 | 219.64 

















4 Not segregated prior to 1916, 
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FATALITIES AND INJURIES PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS, IN BEEHIVE AND BY- 




































































PRODUCT COKE OVENS, BY CAUSES, DURING THE YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1915 ; 

to 1918. 

{ 

Killed. 

1915 1916 1917 1918 | 

Cause. . 

By- By- By- By- : 

Bee- Bee- y Bee- y Bee- y. 

: prod- | yi. prod- | ).. prod- . rod- 

hive. | “act, | hive. | Tice. | hive. | Rige’ | hive. ey / 
Cars, larries, and motors............. 0.38 0.25 0.38 0.13 0.47 0.49 0.31 0.89 
Railway cars and locomotives. ....... .07 .19 .27 .32 . 36 .68 A .47 
Coke-drawing machines.............- .07 -06 .05 : £ eee 18 -06 .16 
RIGCEEMICY «Sac cadncccccccccccccccccesfecccccee [OB Jecccecce + | hess mY eee 16 

i | ee -07 .19 ll .32 .05 . 43 .12 31 ; 

ae oe na sonndes voles sheedblevet ox ccle dh oisesiecocsataleercecssiancentectiovctioden .05 

Suffocation from gaseS.........ccsesesfeeeeeees . ee ae, ere . Fer 16 
pO ae a pe {Ue iendcheoss see ibapanees ot Diacnane .32 
EE, ee ere Oe ae aan PS ae 

OUST aa kacdadecacacesciccocs .07 44 .48 .19 .42 .49 .55 32 

NG Foe vnnecscccecacacs 65| 1.75 | 1.29] 1.35] 1.30] 3.13] 1.16 2.84 

Injured ; 

l ' 

Cars, larries, and motors.............. 3.50} 4.32) 12.37] 8.95 | 10.47] 22.82| 24.76] 16.07 f 
Railway cars and locomotives........ 1.68 7.07 3. 66 7.79 2.95 | 17.12 4.32 9.30 
Coke-drawing machines. ............. 2. 66 3.44 4.63 6. 63 4.14 11.10 4.26 6.35 
WAS als bobs cdascctnscsccccess 26 .75| 1.07 84 .%| 2.76 85 2.47 
tan cic cdeucopesaneen 8.03 16. 46 18.18 27.43 19.33 34.48 16. 30 31.77 
pO EE Ce ee 4.28 | 16.02 9.7 20. 67 9.85 | 32.21 11.50 41.91 
Suffocation from gases.............2..|...--+-- fc {ee BUD feo cceade 2.45 06 2.73 
Wena an decd s dccedcsccvincecs 3. 56 18.40 | 14.52 | 34.26 8.14 41.72 11.01 41.81 
Ct a Sees iegiernes 1.68 . 26 2.02 1. 28 1.00 
GEE EN pebanchebiecscasdaccecdss 15. 87 72.47 | 36.15 107.81 39.03 | 133.38 56.77 142. 65 
| Ae ane 39.84 | 140. 00 | 100.37 | 217.09 | 94. 43 | 300. 06 | 131.11 | 296.06 











1 Not segregated prior to 1916. 


Several points may be inferred from inspection of these tables. 

1. It is evident that some general cause has been operative tending 
to higher rates during the later years. Although new plants have ; 
been coming into operation rapidly during the interval, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that they are markedly inferior in the | 
matter of safety provisions or operation methods. It seems much 
more likely that the disturbed situation of the working force which is 
characteristic of the war years and which has been mentioned above , 
is mainly responsible. It may also be suggested that the influenza | 
epidemic in the latter part of 1918 may have had considerable in- 
fluence on the accident rate. 

2. In both beehive and by-product ovens the prolific cause of fatal 
injury is the transportation system. Of the rate in 1918 of 2.84 per 
1,000, 1.36 cases are credited to various elements of the transporta- 
tion. This hazard has been found everywhere a difficult one with 
which to deal. If given adequate engineering attention it has not 
been found impossible to change for the better. 
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The demonstration which this report affords, that as at present 
operated the by-product oven is to be classed as highly hazardous, 
should lead to serious inquiry on the part of those in charge regarding 
possible improvements in the present situation. 


i ei ee 


Safety Movement in England. 
1 THE annual report' of the chief inspector of factories and 





workshops, Great Britain, for 1918, Mr. Gerald Bellhouse con- 

tributes an article on ‘‘ Accident prevention and safety first.’ 
This is of interest both for the information it contains and for the 
opportunity it affords of comparing the status of such matters in 
England with that in our own country. 

In 1912 the National Safety Council was organized and the pro- 
ceedings of the safety congress, at which steps were taken toward 
that end, contain discussions regarding various matters closely similar 
to those presented in this report by Mr. Bellhouse. It is evident that, 
up to the onset of the war, employers in England had been content to 
rely upon the activities of the well-organized and efficient factory- 
inspection service which had been developed and had not fully 
realized that no such service can possibly be sufficiently extensive and 
active to cover all the details which must have attention if the effort 
to reduce accidents is to have reasonable success. The establishment 
in 1917 of the British Industrial ‘‘ Safety First’’ Association indicates 
that the war has brought compellingly to the attention of British 
employers the necessity for constant study and effort within their 
works as well as scrupulous attention to the directions of the factory 
inspector. ~ 

The report considers accidents as falling into two classes: (1) 
Machinery accidents and those preventable by safeguards, and (2) 
nonmachinery accidents, and accidents not due to absence of safe- 
guards. This may be contrasted with what is coming to be recog- 
nized as a usable classification in this country, namely, preventable 
by (1) engineering revision, (2) supervision, and (3) training of the 
men. A fourth group will contain those cases which are, so far as 
can now be seen, in the nature of unavoidable trade risks. The 
expression ‘‘engineering revision’’ has been suggested because safe- 
guarding has often been understood in too narrow @ sense as refer- 
ring exclusively to the ‘‘fencing’’ of machinery. 

The report notes improvement in conditions connected with ship- 
building, referring particularly to the substitution of staging and 
gangways, with steel supports in place of those of wood formerly used. 





1 Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops for the year 1918. London,1919. Pp. 
13-22. 
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The device of painting a broad white band around openings in the 
decks is mentioned as being tried out. Through joint action between 
employers and workers agreements have been reached in various 
trades standardizing methods of safeguarding. .It is proposed to 
utilize the industrial councils formed under the Whitley scheme in 
carrying out such plans. 

Under the heading ‘Safety committees’’ the report details plans of 
procedure similar to those which were first used in this country about 
1908. The first department to be so organized was a blast furnace in 
March, 1908.- In April an entire steel plant put the committee system 
into operation, and in August the plant of which the blast furnace 
mentioned above is a part, completed its organization. 

The development of the system in a large British factory may be 
summarized as follows: 

From departmental committees established with the purpose of en- 
couraging the workpeople to make suggestions concerning their work 
and working conditions, there developed accident inquiry committees 
for the various departments. ‘‘ Their chief duties were (1) to inquire 
into and report on all accidents that occurred in their departments 
and to make recommendations, if possible, to prevent their recurrence, 
and (2) to nominate quarterly two members to make regular inspec- 
tions of the departments along with the department manager and a 
foreman to point out defects, and to make such recommendations 
for the prevention of accidents as they consider desirable.’ This plan 
greatly reduced the number of accidents and aroused the interest of 
the workers in accident prevention. A more extensive ‘‘Safety 
first’’ scheme was then adopted, the chief feature of which was the 
appointment of a safety inspector to supervise all safety measures. 
Notices, warnings, and a general set of safety rules aided, also, in 
keeping the question of safety prominently before the workers. As 
a result of these new measures there was a reduction in the number of 
accidents in the works of more than 50 per cent in a single year, and in 
1918 a further reduction of 12 per cent. 

The following statement detailing the functions of the committees 
shows how closely the British practice is similar to our own: 

1. To inquire into all accidents which occur. 
For this purpose— 

(a) The employer should furnish to the committee 
particulars of each accident as soon as practicable after its 
occurrence. 

(6) The committee should have authority to visit the site 
of the accident, to make a full inspection, to hear wit- 
nesses, and generally to investigate all the circumstances 
of the case, and to make recommendations for preventive 
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(c) The committee should publish the results of their 
investigations. 

2. Toinspect the departments of the works at regular intervals, 

3. Tokeep the. subject of safe operations constantly before the 
minds of the workpeople. 

4. Tosecure from all the workers suggestions regarding safer 
practices. The usefulness of giving charge of all safety 
matters to some specially designated official, generally 
known as a safety inspector or safety officer, is empha- 
sized in the report. 

The following summary of the duties assigned to the inspector in 
a large ship-repairing works shows the general nature of the work for 
which such an officer is responsible. 

He is charged with the duty of seeing that the factory acts are 
duly observed and that the machinery is protected. With regard 
to accidents he is to give advice on their prevention, visit the works 
to see that proper preventive measures against accidents are ob- 
served, and ‘‘examine the reports of all accidents, visit the spot and 
take evidence, and then confer with the works management in cases 
where negligence or improper appliances appear to have been the 
operating cause.”’ A further duty is that of organizing a system of 
‘‘first aid” at all the works, and seeing that the proper appliances 
and remedies are at all times available. 

Finally the report specifies three items which should have 
attention: 

1. A full and careful analysis of all the accident reports. 

2. An intensive ‘‘safety first’? campaign. As a factor in tho de- 
velopment of such a campaign the recently formed ‘‘safety first” 
association is regarded as of very great importance. 

3. The publication of a series of ‘‘safe practices’ pamphlets. 

Since no statistical information is available it is not possible to 
say whether the situation in Great Britain is better or worse than 
that in this country. It may, however, be said with confidence that 
had we not prior to the war worked out some of these problems to 
which the war has forced renewed attention in Great Britain, it 
would not have been possible to present the record shown by our 
latest figures.’ 





1 See MONTHLY Labor REViEw for November, 1919, pp. 253 to 257. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND MEDICINE. 





AStudy of the Munitions Intoxications in France.’ 
[rca G the war the French Government made extensive studies 


of the industrial poisons to which the workers in explosives 

were exposed, and the wealth of material collected by their 
experts was put at the disposal of Dr. Roger G. Perkins, professor 
of hygiene and bacteriology in Western Reserve University, and con- 
sultant in hygiene to the United States Public Health Service. Dr. 
Perkins has just published an abstract of the French findings in 
Public Health Reports for October 24, 1919 (pp. 2335-2374). 

The first interesting fact that strikes one in this French material 
is that the explosive which caused the greatest amount of poisoning 
in England and in the United States, trinitrotoluol, gave hardly any 
trouble at all in France, while a compound that is produced in the 
course of picric acid manufacture, dinitrophenol, and which is also 
used in combination with picric acid for loading shells, gave rise to 
very serious and fatal poisoning in France. It appears that the com- 
bination most used for shell loading was a 40-60 mixture of dinitro- 
phenol (DNP) and trinitrophenol (TNP), commonly called picrice 
acid, 

Such a study made under the exigencies of the war is necessarily 
incomplete in several respects. Although it is possible to know the 
number of men actually poisoned, it is impossible to discover the 
exact number of men exposed to the poison, or their racial distribu- 
tion, for there was much shifting of the men from place to place, 
especially the Senegalese and Annamites. The factory physicians 
also were moved from place to place to care for certain emergencies, 
so that there could be no continuity in their records, and not only 
were the gangs of men changed from plant to plant but even more so 
from one department to another in the factory, thus necessarily 
often bringing the records of the individual men to an abrupt close. 
In spite of these handicaps, the French records present very inter- 
esting and valuable observations. 


-_ 





1Summary of article under this title in Public Health Reports. October 24,1919. Washington, 1919. 
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Dinitrophenol. 


Dinitrophenol is produced in France from benzene by the forma- 
tion of monochlorbenzene, which by treatment with nitric and 
sulphurie acids is changed to dinitrochlorbenzene. Further treat- 
ment with caustic soda produces a sodium compound from which thie 
sodium is removed with hydrochloric acid, leaving the completed di- 
nitrophenol. <A further nitration results in the formation of tri- 
nitrophenol, the ordinary picric acid, or melinite as it is called in 
France. The finished DNP is a yellow, or yellowish white, solid with 
a faint odor of phenol. Various impurities are often present in the 
commercial product, but it is considered by the French that all of 
these are less poisonous than DNP itself and can therefore be dis- 
regarded as essential factors in the clinical cases. The processes 
which involve danger of poisoning are those in which there is enough 
heat to produce fumes of DNP, or steam which may carry DNP, or 
processes necessitating the handling of solid DNP. In general, these 
French observers believe that absorption through the skin is the most 
important, though there are certain cases which seem to show that 
the respiratory tract is the most important portal of entry for this 
poison. It can also enter through the digestive tract. 

The study of cases of TNT poisoning in England and the United 
States was greatly aided by the discovery of a test for the urine 
which showed the presence of TNT in the body. In the same way, 
the French have succeeded in detecting in the urine of DNP workers 
a substance which is a reduction product of DNP, and which while 
not certain proof of poisoning, has always been found in great 
abundance in the urine of the serious cases. The specific test on the 
urine is known as the violet reaction of Derrien. 


Factors in Susceptibility to DNP. 


Since only a limited number of workmen exposed to DNP became 
poisoned, it is evident that the susceptibility to this substance 
varies very much. ‘This susceptibility does not depend on age, for 
there was no child labor at all; all the workmen were within the 
mobilization age, and there was no indication of greater susceptibility 
at either end of this age group. Nor did sex enter as a factor, for no 
women were employed in the dangerous processes. In connection 
with the race factor in susceptibility, there are some interesting points. 
The men came from various parts of France and there were also men 
of the yellow races, Chinese and Annamites, and from the black, the 
Senegalese. In general, it was found that the Annamites were the 
least affected, the Senegalese next, and the whites most, but the 
racial factor was not the only one to be considered here, for the 
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Annamites were the most careful in following the regulations, 
especially with regard to fumes, and the whites were the most care- 
less. Another factor that came in to confuse the issue was the 
difference in accuracy of the records kept for the different races, thus 
the Senegalese were not under the charge of French physicians, as 
were the whites, but were cared for by colonial doctors, less able to 
deal with such complicated problems, and their apparent insuscep- 
tibility may be due in part to less careful examination, also the 
Senegalese were very susceptible to pneumonia and so many died 
of this disease with each change of weather that the diagnosis of 
pneumonia was likely to be made on inadequate grounds. Dr. 
Perkins believes that probably the resistance in the various races 
was practically identical. 

The one point on which there is no disagreement is that men with 
an alcoholic history, either past or present, were by far the most sus- 
ceptible and had to be weeded out at once. The districts in France 
which had the reputation of housing the heaviest drinkers supplied 
the heaviest toll of DNP intoxications. It was found also that an 
examination must be made of the urine of all men before employing 
them in positions of exposure, for the presence of albumen in the 
urine shows a marked susceptibility and such men are to be included 
among the serious risks. While no connection was shown between 
susceptibility and diseases ef the digestive system, or the skin, or 
the respiratory tract, except tuberculosis, it was clear that the resist- 
ance in persons with a low grade of physical condition, whether 
from tuberculosis or other diseases, was less than that of healthy 
men, and in many cases where the workers seemed to be resistant 
for a long time, if they were sick or overworked they might suddenly 
develop toxic symptoms. 


Clinical History. 


Mild forms of poisoning are especially important in calling the 
attention of the physician to the dangers of a more severe attack 
so that the worker may be removed from exposure to the poison. 
In such cases the men complain of loss of appetite, nausea, and 
vomiting; there may be diarrhea and colic. The tongue is white and 
furred, but there is seldom jaundice. There is a history of decided 
loss of weight, general weakness, with headache and dizziness, and 
moderate sweating especially at night. A few days rest usually 
brings about a complete cure. It is necessary to make daily e:ami- 
nations of the urine, which will be found to give the Derrien reaction, 
and when this increases day by day, or remains at a fairly high point, 
it is an indication that an intoxication of the acute type is about to 
develop. 
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An acute intoxication is usually preceded by the symptoms 
described above, especially the gastrointestinal disturbances. The 
onset is sudden, with complaint of extreme fatigue, a painful con- 
striction at the base of the chest, and a burning thirst. The face 
is pale, the lips slightly blue, there is abundant sweat and a charac- 
teristic agitation and anxiety; the breathing is short and labored, 
the difficulty being more in drawing the breath in than in letting it 
out, as in asthma. There is moderate fever and irregular pulse. 
The urine is much diminished in quantity and gives a Derrien reac- 
tion of increasing intensity. Improvement in the case is marked by 
a decided increase in the quantity of urine. Usually removal from 
work with a rest cure free from exposure to DNP is followed by a 
rapid cure. It must be noted, however, that a single attack of this 
sort does not immunize the man, on the contrary he requires careful 
watching from that time on. 

Very severe or ‘‘fulminating” intoxication is especially noted 
among alcoholics, or persons with kidney or liver disease. Death 
may follow in a few hours. The usual history of such a case is as 
follows: There is a sudden attack of extreme exhaustion, so that the 
man finds it impossible to keep on working, or less frequently there 
are violent attacks of colic and diarrhea. After he leaves work and 
goes home he grows worse, fever comes on, his temperature goes up 
to 104° F. There is abundant sweat, which stains the skin yellow 
even over the parts of the body which have been covered by the 
clothing and never exposed to DNP. There is intense thirst. Some 
times after a bowel or bladder discharge there seems to be an improve- 
ment, giving false hope of recovery, while the heart remains regular 
and there is practically no involvement of the lungs. The patient is 
very much frightened and excited and he may have convulsions 
followed by unconsciousness which grows deeper and ends in death 
after afew hours. The whole course of the disease is very like that of 
fatal uremia. One of the characteristic features is that the extreme 
loss of water from the tissues through the sweating leads to very 
early rigor mortis, with delay of decomposition of the cadaver. In 
very rapidly fatal cases, death has come so quickly that there was 
no time for treatment and the temperature has gone as high as 108° 
F. with a still further rise after death. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the post mortem examina- 
tion is that nothing is found which is in any way characteristic even 
on microscopic examination of the organs. There is a dropsy of 
the lungs but this is secondary to the disturbance of circulation in 
the lungs which was shown by the difficulty in breathing. DNP 
and its derivatives can be found in blood and organs but that is true 
also of the organs and blood of workmen who die from accidental 
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causes while employed on DNP, so no great weight can be placed 
upon it. 
Experimental Work. 


In 1915, after the appearance of serious cases of poisoning in the 
munition plants, a committee was appointed to study the toxicity 
of explosives, and under this committee a long and elaborate series 
of animal experiments were begun by Dr. André Mayer and com- 
pleted by him in 1918. He found that DNP was a specific poison 
and that the characteristic symptoms could be produced in all 
warm-blooded animals. Its fundamental effect is to increase the 
combustion of tissues, as shown by the sweating, the panting breath, 
and the progressive elevation of temperature, which may reach 113° 
F. at the time of death. This is not the result of a stimulation of 
the nervous system; it bears no relation to an increase of muscular 
work, nor to an action of any special organ. It appears to be the 
result of a general stimulation of cellular oxidation. Animals show 
a very variable susceptibility to the poison, and the majority of 
them can be brought to a condition of tolerance, so that they can 
take a fatal dose every day for a period as long as a month and a 
half. 

Protection Against DNP Poisoning. 


This depends upon the prevention of vapors and dusts and the 
handling of DNP in such a way that it does not come in contact with 
the skin, especially when it is hot. The experience in carrying out 
precautions of this kind is very like our experience in the United 
States in connection with TNT poisoning, for the French also found 
that rubber gloves were worse than useless, making the skin soft 
and moist, and so increasing the danger from any material that 
could make its way through defects in the gloves. They, too, found 
it better to use washable gloves, if any, and they, like us, experi- 
mented with protective salves and found them useless. 

They seem to have had much difficulty in inducing the men to 
bathe after work, although, apparently, if the bathing arrangement 
was good and a competent man in charge the difliculty could be 
surmounted. In some places the following arrangement was made: 
The men took off their working clothes on one side of the room, and 
in order to reach their street clothes on the other side they were 
obliged to pass through a deep stream of warm water reaching 
nearly up to the waist, with a shower going above. In other places 
20 cents was taken off the daily wage of the men who did not bathe 
and 20 added to the wage of the men who did, making a prize of 40 
cents for the clean and virtuous. 
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Much stress was laid on medical supervision, and a careful exam 
ination including urine analysis was made of all applicants for 
employment. It was not always possible to rule out the men who 
might seem to be predisposed, but even so the examination woul: 
show which men needed watching. The doctor then was suppose: 
to make weekly rounds during which he could note the condition of 
the men and see if any were suffering from ailments which the 
were not reporting. Regular examinations of the urine were mace 
by a laboratory assistant, and the physician was supposed to pro- 
ceed on the assumption that where the dusts and vapors are removed, 
where the workers are properly selected, and where cleanliness is 
enforced there should be no urines giving the Derrien reaction. In 
other words, the appearance of this reaction means that there is a 
fault in technique either in the working of the plant, or in the hygiene 
of the workmen, or that something is wrong in the workman himself. 
If this reaction persists for several days or increases in intensity, the 
man must be examined at once, kept under watch, and removed from 
the shop as soon as there are any of the early symptoms, especially 
any fever. 

The system of rotation of workmen from DNP work to work free 
from exposure every two weeks was suggested, but met with prac- 
tical difficulties in France, as it did in the TNT plants in England. 
It was finally left to the individual factories to settle. The same 
precautions were advocated as in the English plants to prevent 
poisoning through the skin of the feet and ankles, by means of wooden 
sabots and ankle pieces to prevent the dust from working its way 
through the socks. Probably, however, the most important pro- 
tective measures were the changes made in the methods of work, 
such as substituting mechanical work for handwork in the process 
of granulation, abandoning the desiccators, manipulating the prod- 
uct in a moist condition, and covering the fusion vats with asbestos 
curtains and installing ventilators above them. The results of all 
these measures are shown in the records which, although they do 
not show the cases of sickness and death in comparison with the 
numbers employed, still give some idea of the improvement by 
showing the number of deaths per tons of manufactured product. 





Tons of 
DNP and 
Period. Deaths. mixture 
DD man- 
ufactured. 


Deaths per 
10,000 tons. 





May, 1916, to May, 1917.....................- 31 19, 100 16.3 
May, 1917, to May, 1918...................... 5 40, 700 1.2 
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Picric Acid or Trinitrophenol or Melinite. 






This was the favorite explosive in prewar times and the main 
supply was obtained from Germany, so a new industry had to be 
set up, and it was possible to observe the action of this substance 
through all the procedures of manufacturing and handling. No 
serious effects were observed, no serious cases of sickness. Animal! 
experiments showed that it took fully five times as much TNP as 
DNP to produce symptoms in guinea pigs. So little danger was 
there in the TNP departments that they were used as resting places 
for men who had to be taken away from contact with DNP. The 
mixtures of explosives were found to be dangerous in proportion to 
the quantity of DNP used, and in general a mixture of DNP, TNT, 
and TNP was about as dangerous as DNP alone. 















Dinitrotoluol. 






It is in the purification process, the removal of oily substances, 
that the danger of poisoning occurs, for the purified product is prac- 
tically nontoxic. During this process the workers who handle the 
material or are exposed to vapors in the washing process were often 
made ill. In one shop there were 25 workmen and at times half of 
these were incapacitated. 










Trinitrotoluol. 






While this was less used among the French than among the Eng- 
lish and Americans, there was a great deal made, enough at least to 
expose many workers to its effects. The operatives were no more 
cleanly than the English and Americans, yet in France the manu- { 
facture of TNT is considered essentially safe. Only two cases of 
fatal toxic jaundice have been recorded and while it is, of course, 
possible that some cases were missed in the confusion of a war in- 
dustry, the inquiries set up by the authorities in the case of death of 
a munition worker were very rigid. What is more significant is that 
the French claim that there has been very little disability involving 
loss of time among the workers, so that it was not considered nec- 
essary to have change of occupation or any special medical investi- 
gations. They believe that their method of purification by the use 
of sulphite which removes toxic compounds, such as tetranitrometh- 
ane, is responsible for their escape from the troubles encountered in 
England and to a somewhat less extent in the United States. Dr. 
Perkins notes in this connection that since sulphite purification has ; 
been used in England there are far fewer cases of intox.wation. 
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Other Nitrated Bodies. 


The results obtained in these ‘various investigations led to a further 
series of studies of the various bodies used in the manufacture of 
explosives and of the by-products resulting from the processes. These 
experiments showed that the chloro and nitrochlorbenzenes are less 
toxic than the nitrotoluols, anisols and phenols. The most toxic 
were found to be the dinitrophenol used as an explosive and tho 
corresponding form of dinitranisol and the least was chlorbenzol. 

Dr. Perkins appends to this report sections giving a description of 
the Derrien reaction in the urine, a study of DNT poisoning, one of 
TNT poisoning, one on tetranitromethane, and finally the records of 
animal experiments made with various nitrated products. 





Meeting of American Public Health Association. 


HE forty-seventh annual meeting of the American Public 
T Health Association was held in New Orleans from October 27 
to 30, 1919. The association is divided into nine sections— 
Health Administration, Laboratory, Sociological, Industrial Hygiene, 
Sanitary Engineering, Vital Statistics, Food and Drug, Child Hygiene, 
and Personal Hygiene. 

In the Sociological Section the principal topics considered were 
the relation of living conditions to health, the influence of industrial 
conditions and relations on health, community medicine, public 
health nursing, and similar subjects. 

On the relation of living conditions to health Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, director of the Community Health Demonstration of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., presented a paper recommending a living wage 
which would provide not only the means to prevent disease, but 
also the means to create health. In order to prevent disease thie 
wage must be sufficient to provide proper physical environment, 
the essentials of living, such as food, housing, professional care, etc., 
and, in order to create health, to make provision for leisure, amuse- 
ment, and education. 

Miss Dorothea C. Davis, in a paper covering the family budgets of 
approximately 13,000 families visited by agents of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its country-wide investigation in 1918-19, showed 
that about 20 per cent of the families included in the study did not 
have sufficient food for the maintenance of health, 30 per cent were 
on the border line between sufficient and insufficient nourishment, 
leaving 50 per cent, in all probability, well nourished. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ study also revealed clothing expenditures whic! 
were insufficient to maintain families in health and decency. Fifty 
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per cent of the families included in a special housing study were 
found to live in houses which had less than one room per person, 
and 17 per cent less than 0.7 of a room per person. Many inade- 
quate miscellaneous expenses for care of health, education, amuse- 
ment, ete., were also shown in the family budgets collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Dr. Ernst C. Meyer, director of the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, International Health Board, New York City, presented 
figures showing that even with an average of one physician to every 
750 people in the United States (a much better provision than 
other countries afford), an extremely large number of cases of ill- 
ness in the United States are inadequately cared for each year. 
This condition is due largely to the fact that the middle classes 
can not pay the prices charged by private doctors. This statement 
was substantiated by figures given in the paper of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which showed how the expenditure for health 
inéreases as the family income increases. In the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ study of 1918-19 for 30 selected cities, an increase of 100 
per cent in the average family expenditure for health was not at 
all unusual between the income group of $900—$1,200, and those in 
the group of $2,100-$2,500. The tabulations on this subject show 
that in the lower income groups families were unable to have ade- 
quate medical and hospital service, or, if they did have it, the family 
itself was unable to bear the expense, and the cost was shifted in 
some form or other to charity. In these 30 cities the mean expen- 
diture for doctor, dentist, hospital, medicines, etc., was only $58 
per family per year, and the average size of family in the entire 
study was 4.9 persons, making a small expenditure for health per 
person. 

To alleviate this condition Dr. Meyer’s paper advocated a reorgan- 
ization of medical work along the line of community medicine. 
Two prominent examples of this form of organization are the Mayo 
Clinic, conducted by the Mayo Brothers at Rochester, Minn., and 
the Boston Dispensary, of which Dr. Michael M. Davis is director. 
Dr. Meyer’s paper showed that the demand for medical attention 
would increase as the cost of the service was reduced, and that the 
only way to reduce the cost was by cooperative organization. 
Information from the University of Wisconsin indicates that since 
the State provides a free clinic, students consult physicians four 
times as frequently as they otherwise did. The community medicine 
plan has both economy and efficiency to recommend it. Economy 
is effected through the patient going to the doctor, rather than the 
doctor to the patient, and also by making possible the continuous 
use of expensive scientific equipment. Efficiency is accomplished 
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through the opportunity given each doctor to become a specialist 
in one line, and through the opportunity afforded for the purchase 
of more complete and better equipment than each individual doctor 
would be able to secure for himself. 

Dr. Francis E. Fronczak, health commissioner of Buffalo, N. Y. 
outlined the organization of the Buffalo health center, and especial, 
recommended the bulletin on health centers published in September, 
1919, by the American Red Cross for those interested in the subject. 

The subject of periodic health examinations was discussed par- 
ticularly in the papers which took up industrial conditions and rela- 
tions and their influence on health, and also in some of the general 
sessions of the association. ‘The value of physical examinations was 
taken up from the standpoint of the welfare of the worker, the result- 
ing increase in production, and the general raising of the health level 
of the community. 

Medical supervision in industry is necessary to prevent the worker 
from engaging in occupations injurious to him, although it may be 
harmless to another. Laborers themselves have not awakened to the 
value of health asan asset. Dr. Louis I. Harris, director of the bureau 
of preventable diseases, department of health, New York City, cited 
instances where studies had been made of the physical conditions and 
environmental! surroundings of painters, fur workers, and laundry work- 
ers, Which were later used by these trades as an argument for higher 
wages, rather than as a basis for improved healthful conditions. 

The tendency on the part of industrial workers to distrust physical 
examinations as an eflort directed solely toward increased production, 
was frankly admitted in the discussion. This objection may possibly 
be overcome as entire communities adopt the plan of periodic health 
stock taking, which seems to have made considerable progress in some 
localities. Dr. Armstrong of Framingham, Mass., reported that 
before the influenza epidemic, 12,000 of the 17,000 population of 
Framingham had been induced to have physical examinations, and 
that after the epidemic it was less difficult to get the same persons to 
submit again to physical examinations. 

Other papers were read which emphasized the need for educational! 
campaigns on health subjects, the need for a ‘‘ will to health’ on the 
part of individuals, and the importance of establishing proper health 
habits. 

In the section on industrial hygiene papers were read on the sub- 
jects of health hazards in different industries, such as the effects of 
nonpoisonous dusts, dyes, cutting oils, and compounds; industrial 
fatigue in general; and physical examinations with reference to their 
use in placing, replacing, and classifying employees, as well as in 
increasing production. 
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Industrial Poisoning in British Factories.' 


common industrial poisons in the industries of Great Britain 

by some figures, covering the period from 1900 to 1918, pub- 
lished for the first time in a chapter by Dr. T. M. Legge, medica! 
inspector of factories, in the report for the year 1918 of the chief 
inspector of factories and workshops. As suggested by the author, 
the figures, being comparative, indicate a radical change, resulting 
either from improved methods or from diminution in scope, when 
they show a steady decrease in an industry through a number of 
years; or conversely, indicate by a stationary position that ameliora- 
tive measures for the time being have reached their limit. T hey 
reflect, also, the effect upon certain important branches of industry 
of the dislocation of work during the period of the war by a decrease 
of cases in one industry and an increase in another. The table as 
given here is confined to a statement of total cases and of deaths 
resulting from six of the nine important industrial poisons. The 
total number of cases includes the deaths: 


[=r light is thrown upon the prevalence of the more 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES OF, AND DEATHS FROM, INDUSTRIAL POISONING, IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1900 TO 1918.4 
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« The report states that the fatal cases not reported in previous years are included as both cases and 
deaths. 


Notifiable Types of Poisoning and of Occupational Diseases. 


The report deals specifically with the notifiable types of poison- 
ing and of occupational diseases, beginning with lead poisoning, 
which shows the strong influence of war-time conditions, lead being 
controlled by the Ministry of Munitions. “Sustained effort will be 





‘Industri’ poisoning, by T. M. Legge. In annual report of the chief inspector of factories and work- 
shops for the year 1918. London, 1919. Pp. 65-83. 
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required to prevent as far as possible the cases of lead poisoning from 
increasing again in peace time.” As all risk in lead poisoning lies in 
the inhalation of dust and fumes, it is suggested that the principal 
factor to be considered is whether or not locally applied exhaust ven- 
tilation for the removal of dust and fumes is practicable. Sub- 
sidiary precautions for minimizing the effects of lead should, however, 
not be neglected. 

During the period 1915-1918, 11 cases of phosphorus poisoning, 
known as ‘“‘phossy jaw,” were reported from one factory in which 
the manufacture of phosphorus was carried on. Only one case was 
reported in other proccsses, although the number of workers brought 
into contact with phosphorus for war purposes was large. Until 
these cases occurred an apparent immunity from phosphorus poison- 
ing had been enjoyed for many years. 

The report shows that cases of arsenic poisoning increased from 3 
in 1915 to 30 in 1917. Nine were due to arseniuretted hydrogen gas, 
the importance of which as a poison, it is stated, has greatly increased 
owing to the increase in the manufacture of intermediate dyestuffs, 
involving processes in which zine dust and hydrochloric acid are used 
either together in a reduction process or the acid added, as a later 
stage in the manufacture, as a solvent for the zinc hydrate, formed 
at the previous stage, and any unconverted metallic zinc. The other 
cases of arsenic poisoning were due mainly to the manufacture, for 
purposes of chemical warfare, of arsenic trichloride by the action of 
sulphuric acid on a mixture of common salt and arsenic, from whence 
it distilled over and was condensed as an oily liquid and filled into 
drums. It was difficult to keep the plant free from leaks, and the 
arsenic chloride permeated the air near the place where the men were 

working. 

- The chief significance shown by the figures for mercurial and 
dinitrophenol poisoning is the relation of the cases reported to munition 
manufacture. The first two cases of chronic benzol poisoning known 
to have occurred in Great Britain were reported in January, 1918, as 
men employed in spreading balloon fabric in a large rubber works. 
Both cases proved fatal. A third case was reported in July, 1918, and 
proved fatal. This case was one of three men employed in coating 
metal rims with rubber solution in the manufacture of pneumatic 
tires. 

Anthrax cases increased noticeably during the war, but deaths 
were not in proportion to increase, the figures being: For 1909-1913, 
288 cases and 45 deaths; and for 1914-1918, 374 cases and 51 deaths. 

Toxic jaundice, pitch ulceration, and industrial dermatitis are 
diseases which receive special consideration. The last proved very 
troublesome in a large number of engineering works during the war, 
arising from the cutting oils, cutting compounds, and soluble oils used 
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on automatic lathes and similar machines, and composed chiefly of 
mineral oil derived from the residue of petroleum left after distilling 
other oils which boil below 300°C. One outbreak involving over 30 
persons occurred at a dye works in a weaving shed from cops dyed a 
sky-blue tint, and the cause was attributed by Dr. Prosser White to 
the powerful alkaline and caustic processes through which the thread 
would first pass, subsequently cleared by passage through a weak 
acid bath. The latter process had not been properly carried out, so 
that zinc and quicklime were concentrated on the thread. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





Tests of Efficiency in Workmen’s Compensation 
Administration. ' 


By CARL HOOKSTADT. 


United States for eight years. The time is now ripe for a 

careful examination into the merits and alleged beneficent 
results of these laws. Are they having the effect anticipated? Have 
they reduced accidents? Have they restored the industrial efficieicy 
of injured workers and increased their opportunities for employ- 
ment? Have they bettered the social and economic conditions of the 
dependents of those killed through industrial employment? By what 
means has this been accomplished? What type of administration ani 
insurance has proved most efficient ? 

Unfortunately few of the compensation commissions have mace 
an intelligent study of their own laws. They do not know not only 
what other States are doing but even what they themselves » 
accomplishing. Most of the commissioners’ time and energy is con- 
sumed in hearing and deciding cases. Have accidents been reduced ’ 
They don’t know and many apparently don’t care. Are injur 
employees receiving the compensation benefits provided for in tlic 
law? They don’t know. Are employees receiving their paymenis 
promptly? They don’t know. What becomes of the permaneni|y 
crippled workers? They don’t know. How long are such workers 
disabled? They don’t know. What disposition is ultimately ma:e 
of the commutations and lump-sum settlements? They don’t know. 
What becomes of the widows and other dependents? They don't 
know. What type of insurance carrier furnishes the best service ! 
They don’t know. : 

As a result of numerous requests from State legislatures and 
others for data on the relative merits of different types of compensa- 
tion and insurance systems the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
undertaken an investigation of this subject. This study has a two- 
fold purpose: (1) To compare the different types of administration 
as to cost, security, and service; (2) to compare the several types 


_—_— 


1 Paper read at the sixth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Toronto, Canada, Sept. 23-26, 1919, 
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of insurance systems, applying the same tests. Inasmuch as the 
;ureau has just begun its investigation it would manifestly be un- 
fair and undesirable to give out preliminary data. Results from 
only two or three States are not only inconclusive but may possibly 
lead to erroneous conclusions. Under the circumstances this paper 
will be limited to the tests, standards or criteria by which the suc- 
cess of a compensation act may be measured. The justice or appro- 
priateness of these tests can hardly be disputed. The writer hopes, 
therefore, to be pardoned if the remarks herein border on the ob- 
vious 2nd appear somewhat dogmatic. 


Cost. 


The rirst question to consider is that of cost—cost to the employer, 
the employee, and the State. 

To the State——The compensation costs borne directly by the State 
involve several factors. Oregon is the only State which pays a part 
of the actual compensation benefits, one-eighth of the total cost being 
contributed by the State. Under all of the laws, however. the State 
bears a portion of the administrative expense. This administrative 
expense ratio varies, depending upon the kind of administrative 
agency provided, upon the type of insurance system, and upon the 
law itself. In those States which have no administrative boards or 
commissions‘ the cost is small, practically nothing in some States. 
This expense increases with States having compensation commis- 
sions, and reaches its maximum in the States having exclusive State 
funds. The extent to which the State bears the administrative ex- 
pense of State funds depends upon the law of the particular State. 
In some States it is borne by the State, while in others such expenses 
are taken care of in the premiums and therefore borne by the em- 
ployers. To compare accurately, therefore, the administrative costs 
of an exclusive State-fund State, like Ohio, with an exclusive private- 
insurance State, like Massachusetts, it would be necessary in the case 
of Massachusetts to include the administrative expenses of the in- 
surance companies. Then, too, in every case the expenses should be 
correlated with the service rendered. A high expense ratio may not 
necessarily mean extravagance or waste if the service is commen- 
surate with the expenditures. 

To what extent the State should bear the expense of administra- 
tion is an unsettled question. It was apparently intended that the 
employer primarily should bear the burden of compensation costs. 
But should this include administrative expenses! Under the private 
insurance carrier system employers do bear directly a large share 





1 Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Kansas Louisiana, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 
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of the expense of administration, since the expense ratio is one of 
the factors determining the size of the premium rates. Where ad- 
ministrative expenses are paid out of appropriated public funds 
employers are to this extent relieved of the cost. It may be argued 
that the incidence of cost is immaterial in any event since the ulti- 
mate consumer or public pays the bill by virtue of the increased cost 
of the product. This the writer is not at present prepared to discuss. 

To the employee.—Ohio, Oregon, and West Virginia have been the 
only States requiring employees to pay a part of the compensa- 
tion costs. In Ohio and West Virginia employees were required to 
contribute 10 per cent of the cost; in Oregon 1 cent for each working 
day. Ohio and West Virginia, however, have abolished this pro- 
vision; the former in 1914 and the latter in 1919. Moreover, in 
a number of the Western States the compensation laws specifically 
authorize employers to make contracts with their employees for 
medical and hospital service. Employees generally are required to 
contribute $1 a month for the support of this service, which usually 
covers sickness as well as accidents. One criticism against this con- 
tract system is that the cost of the medical benefits under the com- 
pensation law—a burden it was intended for the employer to 
assume—is shifted to the employees. It is maintained that the em- 
ployees’ contributions more than defray the entire cost of the 
service. 

In discussing the relative burden borne by each party under com- 
pensation acts the distinction between compensation costs and acci- 
dent costs should be kept in mind. In no State does the employer 
pay the whole cost of industrial accidents. In fact, in most States 
he bears less than one-half the cost, and in some States only about 
one-fourth. The cost of industrial accidents is borne by the em- 
ployees in so far as the statutory compensation benefits fail to cover 
the loss of earnings resulting from the accident. Certain other fac- 
tors should also be taken into consideration, such as medical costs 
for which the employer is not liable under the act, and the expenses 
entailed in the process of procuring the compensation benefits. Fre- 
quently a considerable portion of the compensation is dissipated in 
attorneys’ fees, witnesses’ fees, traveling expenses, and legal pro- 
cedure. These matters will be discussed more fully under Service. 

To the employer—Although the employees and the State pay a 
part of the cost, the real burden of compensation costs, as dis- 
tinguished from accident costs, is after all borne by the employer. 
The cost to an employer of a given number of accidents depends upon 
two factors: (1) Liberality of compensation and medical benefits, 
and (2) the type of insurance. Since the insurance rate is made up 
of the two factors, pure premium or loss cost and expense loading, 
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and since the expense ratio varies with the type of insurance. the 
effect of the latter upon insurance rates and therefore upon the cost 
to the employer can readily be seen. However, inasmuch as this sub- 
ject will be discussed by others I shall not go into the matter. Suffice 
it to say that, irrespective of service, the cost to employers under the 
several types of insurance runs in about the following descending 
order: (1) Private stock companies, (2) private mutuals and com- 
petitive State funds, (3) exclusive State funds, (4) self-insurers. 


Security. 


The question of security is important to the employer but especially 
so to the injured employee. When an employer in good faith insures 
his risk in a responsible authorized insurance company he should 
be protected against further liability. But, on the other hand, the 
employee should not be deprived of his compensation benefits through 
or because of the insolvency of the employer or the insurance carrier. 
The employee’s interests are paramount and should be given first 
consideration. 

Compensation laws provide various methods for securing or pro- 
tecling the employee’s compensation benefits, some of which are 
entirely inadequate and unsatisfactory. In all but six States? in- 
surance is compulsory but unfortunately in many of these States 
the law provides no penalty for failure to insure except that the em- 
ployee may sue for damages with the employer’s defenses removed. 
A judgment awarding damages is of little service to the employee 
if the employer is insolvent. 

Broadly speaking, four types of insurance are provided, namely: 
(1) Private insurance carriers, either stock (nonparticipating) or 
mutual (participating) ; (2) competitive State funds; (3) exclusive 
State funds; and (4) self-insurance. In most cases the employers 
have the option of several kinds of insurance. This does not hold 
true, however, of States having exclusive funds. In these States, ex- 
cept Ohio and West Virginia, no other form of insurance is per- 
mitted. Another form of security in most of the laws is the provision 
making compensation payments a preferred claim or lien against the 
property of the employer. In fact, this is practically the only 
security possessed by employees in the noncompulsory insurance 
States. 

Stock or nonparticipating insurance carricrs—The security or 
solvency of private stock companies depends first upon adequate 
insurance rates and second upon adequate reserves. Both should 
be under the strict supervision and regulation of State insurance 
departments. No company can long maintain its solvency with in- 
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adequate rates. Under stress of cutthroat competition the tempta- 
tion to reduce rates below the safety level becomes too great to 
resist. State regulation is necessary to maintain the solvency of the 
insurance carrier and to protect the compensation rights of injured 
employees. But notwithstanding these obvious facts nearly one- 
half of the compensation States make no provision for rate regula- 
tion. Small wonder then that such a state of affairs has resulted 
in several disastrous failures during the past two or three years. 
The failure of such companies as the Guardian Casualty & Guaranty 
Co. of Utah, the Casualty Co. of America, and the Commonwealth 
Bonding & insurance Co. of Texas resulted in thousands of dollars 
of unpaid compensation claims. The Guardian Co. operated in 15 
States and the unpaid claims in Montana alone amounted to $75,000. 
In those States in which the law held both the employer and in- 
surer individually liable these losses had to be met by the em- 
ployers. In other States in which employers are relieved of fur- 
ther liability when insured, the injured claimants were the sufferers. 
The Legislature of California appropriated between $60,000 and 
$70,000 of public money to pay in full the larger claims of injured 
employees because of the bankruptcy of the Commonwealth Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co. of Texas. Many smaller claims have not yet 
been taken care of. Such is the security record of private stock in- 
surance companies. Whether the State should, as maintained by 
some, either guarantee the solvency of insurance companies author- 
ized to do business or make good the losses directly out of the State 
treasury where such insolvency is due to lax insurance laws or their 
administration, may be questioned. By no means, however, should 
the injured employee be permitted to suffer. 

Coincident with the regulation of rates there should be supervision 
over reserves. Rates may be adequate to maintain solvency under nor- 
mal conditions. But a long period of excessive losses or a catastrophe 
resulting in hundreds of fatalities may endanger the solvency of a 
carrier unless sufficient reserves have been maintained. What consti- 
tutes adequate reserves depends upon the nature of the risks and other 
factors. They may vary from 65 per cent of the previous year’s losses 
to 100 per cent of the premium. 

Mutual or participating carriers—The provisions as to the ade- 
quacy of rates and reserves for stock companies apply also to mutuals. 
In certain States, however, mutual companies because of their lower 
expense ratio are allowed to issue rates lower than those demanded of 
stock companies. As to the advisability of this practice insurance 
actuaries differ. Employers insured in mutual companies, however, 
are subject to assessment in the event that the losses exceed the pre- 
miums. The mutual plan therefore seems to offer a greater degree 
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of security to the employee and a less degree to the employer. No 
large mutual company has failed as yet. 

State funds.—State funds are of two kinds, competitive and exclu- 
sive. There are now in existence eight? exclusive funds and nine? 
competitive funds. The provisions as to rates and reserves appli- 
cable to private companies should also apply to State funds. In some 
of the States the employer, when insured in the fund, is relieved of all 
further liability. The fund therefore becomes the employee’s sole pro- 
tection. Nor does any State having such a fund assume liability in 
vase Of the fund’s insolvency. On the contrary, some of the States 
specifically disclaim liability beyond the amount of the fund. Since 
no State fund has as yet become insolvent the policy of the State as 
regards compensation claims in the event of the fund’s insolvency can 
not be ascertained. However, its probable attitude may be seen from 
the experience in California where, as already noted, the legislature 
of the State appropriated over $600,000 to pay claims resulting from 
the bankruptcy of a private insurance company. 

Some of the competitive funds are not reqnired to and do not 
report their experience to the State insurance department as private 
companies must. There seems to be no well-founded reason why 
State funds should not be subjected to the same regulation as other 
insurance carriers. It is maintained, however, that because their 
right to reject undesirable risks is circumscribed by law, State funds 
should have greater freedom than private insurance companies with 
respect to rates. It is further contended that the power of super- 
vision over rates, if exercised by a hostile insurance department, could 
hamper if not actually put a State fund out of business. 

Self-insurance.—Practically all of fhe compensation States, except 
those having exclusive State funds, permit employers to carry their 
own risk, subject to such safeguards as the law may prescribe. About 
one-half of the compensation laws require self-insured employers 
either to furnish proof of solvency or to deposit such security as is re- 
quired by the compensation commission or insurance department. In 
the other States they must deposit security in addition to furnishing 
proof of solvency. In several States employers are also permitted to 
insure their risks in authorized guaranty companies. 

Experience as to self-insurance has been reported to the Bureau by 
the compensation commissions of 21 States. In 15 of these States no 
self-insured employer has failed or gone into the hands of a receiver; 
three States reported one failure each and one State reported two fail- 
ures, but in all cases the compensation claims were paid either by the 





1 Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. ; 

* California, Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New York, Pennsylvania, 
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receiver or through security which had been deposited. Only two 
States reported failures—one small concern in each State—which re- 
sulted in several claims being unpaid. Several exceptionally disas- 
trous accidents were reported. Three severe catastrophes occurred in 
Pennsylvania, two of which resulted in over 100 fatalities. Compen- 
sation losses were paid in full in every case. 

While the security record of self-insurers has been excellent this 
favorable experience may be due in part to good fortune or pure 
chance. It is also quite possible that compensation commissions are 
not always cognizant of every failure of self-insured employers, be- 
cause such failures may not be reported to them. This was actually 
the case in Illinois. In such cases the injured claimant usually con- 
sults an attorney, who takes the matter before a bankruptcy court 
and the commission remains in ignorance of the facts. 

The filing of a mere financial statement showing assets and liabili- 
ties is an insufficient guaranty of ability to meet long-continuing 
payments or to withstand a catastrophe successfully. The financial 
statement of a Wisconsin self-insurer showed net assets of $5,000,000, 
yet the concern shortly afterwards went into the hands of a receiver. 
Self-insured employers should also be required to deposit sufficient 
security to meet all reasonable compensation obligations. Such se- 
curity may be furnished in various ways: Deposit of cash or bonds; 
surety bonds; reinsurance; requiring employers to set up reserves; 
purchase of annuities or trust funds in case of death or permanent 
disability awards. Reinsurance is frowned upon in some States. 
Wisconsin, for example, prohibits self-insurers from taking “ deduc- 
tible average” insurance policies because there exist no reliable 

° ’ @ 
data upon which premium rates may be based. In Colorado, on 
the other hand employers in the more hazardous industries are re- 
quired to reinsure losses over $25,000 to $150,000. 

There seems to be no legitimate reason why self-insurers should 
not be subject to the same supervision and regulation as to security 
and reserves as are imposed upon the regular insurance carriers. 
The industrial commissions should have full authority to grant, re- 
fuse, or revoke permission to self-insure, if satisfactory cause is 
shown. This discretionary power should include, in addition to 
questions of solvency, such matters as the employer’s attitude toward 
safety, settlement of claims, discrimination against cripples, etc. 

Noninsurance——Another important problem is the failure of many 
employers to insure their risk under the compensation act. Even in 
the compulsory insurance States hundreds of employers fail to insure. 
Most of these are small concerns—stores and the like. Some are 
extrahazardous employment which the commercial carriers would 
not insure, such as window cleaners, fishermen, junk dealers, and 
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co on. It has even been found necessary to permit such employ- 
ments to carry their own risk. The State should provide facilities 
for insurance for every employer subject to the compensation act and 
then penalize heavily those employers who fail to insure. The usual 
penalty of allowing the employee to sue for damages with the em- 
ployer’s defenses removed is useless in case the employer is insolvent. 
Every State commission should have on file a list of all the employers 
under the act, together with their insurance records. This is not an 
impossible task. Usually, however, the commission’s first knowledge 
of an employer’s noninsurance is when an accident claim is presented. 


Service. 


The real test of the merits or efficiency of a compensation adminis- 
trative or insurance system is the quantity and quality of service 
furnished, service to the employer but particularly service to the em- 
ployee. The principal tests of service are accident prevention, just 
compensation awards, promptness of payments, minimum of time 
and expense in adjudicating contested cases, aid given claimants in 
obtaining their compensation, medical aid and supervision, and care 
of the permanently disabled. 

Accident prevention—Probably the greatest weakness of com- 
pensation laws in the United States is the lack of correlation between 
compensation administration and accident prevention. Effective pre- 
vention of accidents depends largely upon a knowledge of their 
causes, frequency, and nature. A compensation commission, in the 
very nature of things, is the most effective agency for enforcing the 
reporting of accidents. Furthermore, the problem of accident preven- 
tion is intimately connected with the whole theory and system of 
compensation. It would seem, therefore, that this important work 
would logically be undertaken by the same agency that administers 
the compensation provisions. As a matter of fact, however, in only 
nine? States are the compensation commissions made directly re- 
sponsible by law for accident prevention work. Probably a ma- 
jority of compensation commissioners are lawyers, at least a majority 
of the chairmen are. It is the legal and judicial aspect of compensa- 
tion in which they are chiefly interested. They combine the functions 
of a claim agent with those of a court. They regard safety work as 
outside their jurisdiction and consequently of no concern to them. 
Sometimes they even unconsciously come to feel that they have a 
vested right in industrial accidents, and point with pride to the large 
amount of compensation paid to injured workmen. One State official 
spoke with enthusiasm of the large number of accidents in his State— 





California, Indiana, Montana, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, and 
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many more than in a neighboring State—as much as to say, “ See how 
important we are!” I wish it were possible to diminish the impo. 


tance the average commission attaches to judicial matters and measwi 


the success of its administration.in terms of accident reduction. 

Accident and compensation statistics.—Probably the most lament ; 
able weakness of compensation administration is the want of relj 
able statistics. Many of the commissions have no statistical depart 
ment at all and in others it is not taken seriously. Although thie C 
statistical committee of this association has accomplished excellent 
work in standardizing statistical forms and methods and in awaken 
ing an interest in the importance of accurate and comparable sts 
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tistical data, many commissions are still unconvinced as to its value. : 
They are so immersed in “cases” and so concerned with immediate ; 
problems that they have lost sight of both direction and purpo: - | 
A. modern business organization to-day with no bookkeeping an: - 4 
cost-keeping department is unthinkable, yet the average compensa ' 
tion commission is just such an establishment. It would seem that 
mere curiosity, if nothing else, would prompt a commission to ascer ” «4 
tain the results of the operation of the law. 

Every commission should make an analysis of its accidents by 
industry, cause, nature and extent of disability; it should be able to : 
compute accident frequency and severity rates; it should know 
whether and what kind of accidents have been reduced, to what ) 


extent, in what industries; it should compute and analyze the cost of 
accidents—in fact, it should furnish data which could be used for the 
determination of insurance rates; it should know the promptne- 
with which compensation payments are made; it should investigat . 
each lump-sum settlement and tabulate the results; it should know : 
what becomes of the permanently disabled; it should ascertain the | 
functional and occupational incapacity resulting from different . 
kinds of permanent injuries; it should ascertain whether and why 
crippled men are discriminated against; it should know the num- 
ber of second injuries; it should know what ultimately becomes of 
the widows and other dependents; it should know the length of time 
involved in the adjudication of cases; it should be able to compare 
and contrast the kind of service furnished by different types of in- 
surance carriers. Unless these facts are known it is not only im- 
possible to compare different types of laws but also impossible to 
measure the success of any law. 

Just awards.—It will probably never be possible to insure abso- 
lutely just compensation to every injured employee; surely it will 
be impossible unless the commission personally investigates each 
case, which would greatly increase the administrative expense and 
would probably decrease the promptness of compensation payments. 
In passing it may be pointed out that the recent investigation made 
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by Mr. J. F. Connor into the operation of the New York voluntary 
avreement system should not militate too strongly against the in- 
dustrial commission of that State. Undoubtedly a similar investiga- 
tion of practically every other State would show similar results. 
There are, however, certain methods by which instances of underpay- 
ment may be reduced to a minimum. A complete report of every 
compensable accident should be made promptly to the commission. 
Supplementary reports should be made at stated intervals thereafter 
and until the injured man returns to work. In all permanent dis- 
abilities and other serious injuries a physician’s report should be 
required. All fatalities and doubtful cases should be investigated. 
Injured employees should be advised of their rights, and some ex- 
pression from them as to the facts in the case is desirable. This is 
obtained to some extent when voluntary agreements or initial and 
final settlement receipts are required. It is a serious mistake to 
assume that the employee is familiar with his compensation rights 
or knows how to obtain them. It is particularly dangerous to re- 
ceive all reports from one party because it does not permit a com- 
parison or checking up as to accuracy. It is preferable that the first 
report of the accident be made directly by the employer to the com- 
mission. Every settlement or agreement should be carefully checked 
with the employer’s and physician’s reports. A special follow-up 
system should be provided for injuries which may possibly cause 
permanent disability or impairment of function. 

Prompt payments.—Few commissions keep any record or have ac- 
curate knowledge of the promptness with which compensation pay- 
ments are made and many have no way of obtaining this information. 
The opportunity to check up the practices of the different insurance 
carriers and to ascertain the operation of the law in this respect has 
been sadly neglected. The date of the first compensation payment 
should be reported to the commission in every case. Obviously a 
final settlement receipt should also be required. The number of 
receipts required between the initial payment and final settlement is 
less important. Some commissions require weekly or biweekly, other 
monthly or quarterly; some do not demand receipt but require the 
employer or insurance carrier to report periodically that payments 
have been made. It would seem that a monthly receipt or statement 
would be sufficient. 

Commutations or lump-sum settlements—Practically every com- 
mission states that it is opposed on principle to the granting of lump- 
sum settlements. Yet the records show that hundreds and in some 
States thousands of such lump sums are granted annually. Now, the 
policy of granting such settlements is either desirable or it is not. 
If it is desirable, it should be encouraged, but if undesirable, it should 
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be abolished. Unfortunately most of the compensation commissions 
have not kept tab on their lump-sum cases and therefore are not in a 
position to know whether or not the system is desirable. A few com- 
missions have investigated the results of lump-sum grants—sonie 
making a thorough study, others a more or less superficial one. The 
Massachusetts board, which has been keeping track of its commuta- 
tion cases, has about reached the conclusion to abolish the lump-sum 
system entirely. Other States, on the other hand, seem very well 
satisfied with the lump-sum system. 

When all interests concerned are in favor of a lump-sum settle- 
ment it is easy for the commission to follow the line of least re- 
sistance and grant it. The injured employee always wants such a 
settlement; the employer, insurer, attorney, and commission are also 
benefited thereby, because it wipes the case off their books and conse- 
quently reduces expense and eliminates a lot of bother. Before 
granting a lump sum the commission should thoroughly investigate 
each case. <A record, showing the amount granted, the nature of the 
injury, the circumstances of the employee, and the purpose for which 
the award is granted, should be kept of every case. A yearly investi- 
gation of each case should be made and the result recorded. 

Expense to employee.—Injured employees are entitled to the bene- 
fits provided by the compensation act without being subjected to un- 
necessary expense in obtaining them. Care should be taken by the 
commission to see that compensation benefits are not frittered away 
in attorneys’ fees, witnesses’ fees, doctors’ fees, traveling expenses, 
etc. Hearings should be held at such times and in such places as 
are most convenient to the employee. The avarice of attorneys 
should be curbed by curtailment of fees. The employee’s rights 
should be secured and guaranteed without making it necessary for 
him to engage attorneys. The Pennsylvania board is to be com- 
mended in this respect. This board in its Philadelphia office has a 
special attorney (an employee of the board) to look after the inter- 
ests of claimants who can not afford to hire a lawyer. This special 
attorney investigates the circumstances, prepares the case, subpoenas 
witnesses, and represents the claimant before the referee. If he is 
not satisfied with the referee’s decision he appeals the case to the 
board. He also represents the claimant in commutation cases, and 
looks after the appointment of guardians in case of minor depend- 
ents. This feature of the Pennsylvania administration might well 
be copied by commissions in other States. It is desirable also to 
have the judicial procedure as simple and as free from technicalities 
as possible. 

Stoppage of compensation payments.—When to permit the em- 
ployer or insurer to stop compensation payments in disputed cases 
is another important matter. In Massachusetts the insurer can not 
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stop payments until ordered by the board. In Pennsylvania he must 
continue payments until he files a petition for termination; thus he is 
required to take the initiative. In Wisconsin and Illinois the em- 
ployer may stop payment any time he desires, in which case the em- 
ployee is required to take the initiative and bring the matter before 
the board. Also, some States provide a penalty in case of unreason- 
able delay or in case suits are brought or defended on unreasonable 
grounds. 

Care of the permanently disabled —Until recently the welfare of 
workers permanently injured in industry has been criminally neg- 
lected. Disabled workers have been paid their compensation bene- 
fits, and then allowed to shift for themselves exactly as they had 
done prior to the enactment of compensation laws. Fortunately the 
war focused attention upon the problem. In the attempt to restore 
the war cripple the plight of the industrial cripple was also brought 
into relief. Massachusetts was the first State to provide for a re- 
habilitation department in 1918; since then California, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have followed suit. It is to 
be hoped that every disabled workman will not only be paid the 
statutory compensation benefits but also be functionally restored as 
far as possible, retrained, and replaced in desirable employment. 

Probably the greatest handicap suffered by crippled workers is 
the discrimination against their reemployment. In so far as the 
compensation act is responsible for this discrimination it should be 
immediately amended. If the employer is required, under the law, 
to pay compensation for total permanent disability in case of a 
second major injury he will feel considerable apprehension about 
employing one-eyed, one-armed, or one-legged workmen. On the 
other hand, if the employee is to receive compensation for the loss 
of one member only, regardless of the resulting disability and loss 
of earning capacity, he will be inadequately compensated and the 
purpose of the compensation will be partially defeated. The remedy 
lies in the adoption of the special-fund plan already in operation in 
eight States. This plan provides that in case of a second major 
disability the employer shall be held liable only for the second in- 
jury, but the injured employee shall be compensated for the dis- 
ability resulting from the combined injuries. The additional com- 
pensation for the extra liability is paid out of a special fund. Thus 
substantial justice is insured to both employer and employee, and 
one potent factor of discrimination is removed. 

Every commission should keep track of its permanent disability 
cases. In the first place it should know the length of the healing 
period or functional incapacity of every permanent injury. It 
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should also know what effect the injury has had upon the employee’s 
wages, upon his change of occupation and upon his opportunity for 
reemployment. It should ascertain the actual loss of earning ca- 
pacity, and, in the light of this information, recommend changes in 
the compensation schedules. 

Medical service——aAlthough there has been a great increase in 
medical benefits in recent years, unfortunately the medical service 
in many States is still shamefully inadequate. Though handicapped 
by statutory limitations the commissions should, nevertheless, see to it 
that the injured workmen receive the best service possible. The estab- 
lishment of medical departments within the commission seems to 
have proved universally beneficial and desirable. The commis- 
sions should try to establish statistically what effect quality of serv- 
ice and selection of physicians have in reducing the period of 
disability and decreasing the number of permanent disability cases. 
It should also try to ascertain the medical cost of accidents by 
nature of injury. P 
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Some Comparisons of Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation.’ 
By F. H. BOHLEN. 


allotted to me an exhaustive or minute comparison of the many 
compensation acts in force, even in the United States. I must, 
therefore, confine myself to a few salient points of difference between 
the compensation systems in force in the various States in the Union. 

Only a few States have put upon the statute books compulsory 
acts. The great majority of compensation acts are still elective. 
While at first it may well seem that this is unfortunate, in practice 
an elective act is generally found to cover substantially all em- 
ployers and employees. This is certainly so in those States in which 
the compensation features of the acts are presumed to be accepted 
in the absence of a rather elaborate rejection thereof. 

If one may take the experience of the State of Pennsylvania as a 
test, it can be safely said that the number of employees who are put 
outside of the compensation provisions of such an act by their em- 
ployers’ rejection of it is negligible. And, at least in those States 
in which the State constitution contains, as it does in Pennsylvania, 
a number of prohibitions against creating new courts or against 
the establishing of special rules of evidence or method of procedure 
in special cases, the elective form has a very distinct advantage 
over the compulsory. It enables the legislature to confer far wider 
powers upon the board or commission which administers the act, than 
it could du were the act compulsory, so that. a flexible, speedy, and 
inexpensive procedure can be provided for the adjudication of claims 
under the act, on the theory that both the employers and employees 
have agreed to this particular method of adjusting any disputes 
that may arise under their agreement, on the one hand to pay, and 
on the other to receive, compensation. 

The great bulk of recent acts cover all employments, with the 
exception of those that are casual in character and domestic service 
and farming. There are a few of even the more recent acts which 
are restricted to certain specified industries which the legislature 
chooses to regard as hazardous. Fortunately the proportion of acts 
which are so restricted is constantly growing less. There is little or 
nothing to be said in favor of the restriction of compensation to 
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1 Paper read at the sixth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Toronto, Canada, Sept. 23-26, 1919. 
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those industries which are regarded as particularly dangerous. The 
purpose of the compensation act is not to penalize those who carry 
on dangerous enterprises, but to make all industries bear, as part of 
the cost of production, a share of the loss caused to the human beings 
who take part therein as employees. The greater frequency of acci- 
dents in a hazardous business, of course, makes the risk greater and 
increases this item of cost. Hazardous businesses must pay a higher 
rate for their compensation insurance. But any business in which 
an accident occurs is to that extent hazardous, and the unfortunate 
who loses an arm in a business in which such accidents are rare should 
not be penalized by being denied compensation. 

Again, experience has shown that there is more litigation as to 
whether a particular employment falls within one of the enumerated 
classes labeled as hazardous than on any other question, and in these 
acts in which compensation is restricted to so-called hazardous trades 
there are many trades included which are far less hazardous than 
many which are omitted. 

There is, perhaps, no logic in excluding even farm labor, and I 
welcome with real pleasure signs which I have observed in my own 
State that the many farm owners are becoming converted to the 
idea of the payment of compensation in lieu of common-law liability, 
a considerable amount of insurance being written to cover volun- 
tary agreements made outside of the compensation act, which provide 
for the payment of substantially the compensation which the act 
requires. 

It seems to me a real misfortune that the great majority of the 
acts recently passed have included in their definition of injuries 
entitled to compensation the requirement that the accident must 
arise out of the employment as well as that it must be sustained in 
the course thereof. It has been found in Pennsylvania that the 
omission of this requirement has eliminated a quantity of litigation 
and doubtful questions and narrow and technical distinctions which 
this ambiguous and ill-understood phrase has raised in other States. 
There is nothing in the theory of workmen’s compensation which re- 
quires that the accident from which an employee suffers, or by which 
he is killed, should in advance be recognizable as an accident of a sort 
peculiarly apt to occur in his particular employment. That an injury 
is foreseeable as a probable consequence of an individual’s activities 
may be a proper requirement where the liability is based upon the 
idea that the individual is at fault in subjecting another to a fore- 
seeable risk. But such an idea has no place in an act in which fault 
of either side is immaterial and where the only question should be 
whether a man was injured as a result of his activities in his em- 
ployment. ; 
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The schedules of compensation payable to injured men and to the 
dependents of those killed vary greatly. While many of the later 
acts set the compensation in cases of injury as high as 65 per 
cent, and some continue the payment during the entire period of 
disability, many, if not most, of the recent acts require only 50 
per cent to be paid for a limited period, generally 300 to 500 weeks. 

The usual course of compensation legislation may be said to be an 
introduction of compensation on a modest basis, followed by amend- 
ments which both increase the percentage of wages as compensation 
and enlarge the time during which it is to be paid. As an example, 
in the last year both New Jersey and Pennsylvania increased the rate 
of compensation from 50 per cent to 663 and 60 per cent, respectively, 
and increased the period during which compensation is payable. 
These increases may be said to be the result of a compromise, at least 
in Pennsylvania, where labor urged an increase to 65 per cent for life 
to the totally disabled man. It is a curious fact that employers as a 
class, though generally insured or engaged in a business so large as to 
create an average risk exposure as great as that covered by the policies 
of many of the insurance companies, look at the possible hardship in 
a particular, though not frequent, case rather than to the increase in 
the cost of their premium or on their aggregate compensation liabil- 
ity. They therefore tend to fear the altogether abnormal case where 
compensation may be payable to an injured man for a period of per- 
haps 30 or 40 years, though this case is of such rare occurrence that 
the effect upon the insurance rates of giving a life pension is really 
negligible. 

While there have been increases both in the percentage of wages 
paid as compensation and in the maximum amount that can be 
paid as compensation, the increased cost of living and the general 
rise in wages during the past few years leave the workman to-day 
in no better, if as good, a position as he was in under the apparently 
smaller compensation of the earlier acts. Figures prepared by 
the actuaries of the insurance department of Pennsylvania and of 
the compensation rating bureau of that State show that in 1916, 
under the act of 1915, by which on its face injured employees re- 
ceive 50 per cent of their wages, with a maximum of $10 per week, 
they actually received only 47.5 per cent of their actual earnings, due 
to the fact that in a considerable number of cases the wages were 
over $20. In 1918 the average amount received by injured men sunk 
to 48.8 per cent, and these gentlemen computed that even under a 
proposed amendment raising the percentage to 65 per cent and 
fixing the maximum at $13 the average percentage of the actual wage 
would fall as low as 40.6 per cent. I do not believe that it would 
be wise to assume that the present high cost of living will necessarily 
persist or that wages will remain as high as at present. It seems, 
therefore, inadvisable to attempt at present to change the schedules 
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of compensation so as to maxe the nominal percentage conform mor» 
truly to the real percentage of wages now received as compensation, 
Whatever change is ultimately made should, in my opinion, be alons 
the line of increasing the maximum weekly compensation. Sixt, 
five per cent of the wages seems to be accepted as the ultimate limi: 
Any higher percentage would undoubtedly tend not only to e 
courage conscious malingering, but even more to an inclination, pe: 
haps itself subconscious, to exaggerate the seriousness of an injur 
and so would often lead to a prolongation of the period of idlenes.. 
when a return to work would be harmless and in many cases eve 
helpful to the physical condition of the man. 

Practically all acts provide that for certain major mutilations the 
exclusive compensation is for a stated percentage of wages during 


oe 
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a certain period, varying with the severity of the mutilation, ani 
many give compensation for specified periods for substantially every 
conceivable mutilation, no matter how minute. This is given either 
as the exclusive remedy or in addition to compensation for whatever 
loss of earning power the workman has suffered, though where it is 
so given the periods are less than where the payments are exclusive 
of other compensation. On the whole, the latter method would seem 
preferable and was the one Which the chairman of our compensation 
board unsuccessfully urged the Legislature of Pennsylvania to adopt. 

While the loss of a leg or an arm or an eye is generally followed by 
a very definite loss of earning power, no matter what the trade may 
be, the effect upon the sufferer’s earning power of the loss of one 
phalanx of a finger varies greatly with the nature of his trade or 
occupation—so greatly that any value placed upon it would not he 
an average of probable results, but a more or less arbitrary mean be- 
tween extreme cases. The teamster who loses the first phalanx of thie 
third finger of his left hand usually loses no working time except 
while his wound is being cared for, while in many trades which re- 
quire delicacy of touch the workman is permanently debarred from 
the exercise of his trade and forced to seek a far less highly paid 
employment. 

Many if not most of the acts provide that minors above the legal 
working age are to be sui juris for all the purposes of the act. This 
is most advisable and prevents confusion and delay in the signing of 
agreements and makes it unnecessary that the father or guardian of 
a child shall sign the receipts for compensation due him. 

In the case of death benefits, there is again a wide difference be- 
tween the different acts. On the whole, the majority tend toward 
a compensation payable first of all to the widow or dependent 
widower or children increasing with the depending children sur- 
viving. Dependent fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters come in 
only if there are no widow, widower, or children. The amounts 
given vary to an extent which it is impossible to give in detail. 
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The tendency, especially in recent amendments of earlier acts, is 
toward increasing the amount of compensation, though only a few 
States have as yet given a life pension to a widow or dependent 
widower. Some few have given compensation to children beyond 
the usual age of 16 or 18, if the children are mentally or physically 
incapable of self-support. The wisdom of such a provision is, to 
say the least, doubtful. The amount payable on account of such a 
child is generaily sinall. It may be enough to secure for the child 
a certain amount of care in the family of a relative or friend; but 
it is not enough to give such a child the scientific care which its con- 
dition requires. Where the incapacity, though existing, is one which 
might be removed by proper treatment, the amount given as com- 
pensation can not secure the scientific care which often would restore 
the child to his full status as a useful citizen. On the whole it would 
seem better that such children should be placed in the many institu- 
tions provided by our States for the care and treatment of such 
cases. And from what I know of the opinion of organized labor, I 
may say that there appears to be no insistent demand on their part 
for the continuance of payments to children of this class. 

Following the example of New York, there is a tendency to give 
to widows upon remarriage either the whole or some part of the 
compensation that would be payable but for the marriage. Such a 
provision is clearly contrary to the theory upon which compensation 
acts are based. The widow’s remarriage has given her a new bread- 
winner in lieu of him whom the accident removed. She has, there- 
fore, repaired her own loss. Such a pension can, therefore, only be 
justified, if at all, if it prevents what is claimed to be a serious con- 
dition of immorality and irregular unions into which widows draw- 
ing compensation are driven through the fear of losing their com- 
pensation if they remarry. If there is any considerable amount of 
such relations, the mere fear of departing from the theory which 
underlies compensation laws might not be a sufficient reason for refus- 
ing to take steps to terminate the temptation thereto. On the other 
hand, it may be said that such a dowry is apt to make widows the 
objects of pursuit by men who would marry them merely for the 
sake of the money they would get, and that such husbands are not 
only apt to be bad husbands but to be exceedingly bad stepfathers. 
The movement toward such payments is the more apt to succeed 
since it is not opposed by insurance carriers, who assert that ex- 
perience shows that it would be cheaper to pay a small dowry, so 
increasing the chance of remarriage, than to pay widow pensions 
during the full time which the various acts provide. 

It is curious that in no act, until the amendments passed by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature at its last session, was any provision made 
for a situation which was brought to the attention of the Pennsyl- 
vania board almost as soon as the act took effect. It has had before 
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it a number of cases in which a man was killed leaving a widow 
with or without children of her own, but also a child or children by 
a former husband who did not live with the widow, but generally 
lived with the family of the deceased father. The vast majority of 
acts give the compensation to the widow, generally increased by tho 
reason of the existence of the stepchildren. There is no way in 
which the widow can be required to devote to the support of the 
stepchildren the sums which she has received on their account. 

In substantially every act the sums due to minor dependents aro 
payable to their guardians. It is very rare that the parent of such 
children has left a sufficient estate to require the appointment of a 
guardian for his children. There is therefore no guardian, yet be- 
fore an employer can safely pay compensation to such a child a 
guardian must be appointed merely for the purpose of receiving 
these payments at an expense altogether out of proportion to the 
amount the guardian will receive and disburse. 

The amendments recently passed in the Pennsylvania act give tho 
Pennsylvania board the power, where there is no guardian, to pay 
the amount due to a minor chiid to a person or corporation selected 
by it, who is made accountable to it for the manner in which the pay- 
ments are applied. This, though a small change, is one which wil! 
do away with a great deal of unnecessary expense, confusion, and 
delay and should be copied in other jurisdictions. 

A word may be said as to those sections found in substantially al! 
the acts requiring an injured employee to give notice of his accident 
to his employer and depriving him of his right to compensation if 
he fails to do so or does not give some good reason for his failure. 
The purpose of this requirement is to prevent fraud and malinger- 
ing by giving the employer a speedy knowledge of the accident, so 
that he may investigate its circumstances and may observe the in- 
jured man. Only a few of the acts make the knowledge on the part 
of the employer or his representative the equivalent of such notice. 
A great majority of them require the employee to give notice to the 
employer himself or, if a corporation, to an officer thereof. When 
one remembers that the compensation acts are intended to be auto- 
matically workable and that they confer rights upon a class whose 
whole attention is generally directed to earning a living, who have 
not time to study even those laws which are passed for their special 
benefit, and who are often foreigners ignorant even of our language, 
it is obvious that such requirement is one which a great number of 
the employees, of their own motion, can not be expected to fulfill. 
Either the employer must, through his foreman, see to all accidents 
being reported or the injured man must as soon as the accident oc- 
curs seek some form of legal advice. It is hardly right to expect 
employers to go out of their way to perfect claims against them- 
selves, though many, particularly those who are insured, do so, and 
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the whole purpose of the act is to eliminate the need of legal services 
to enforce compensation. In practice I suspect that this requirement 
is ignored or that excuses of the flimsiest sort are accepted. At least 
jt should be provided that the knowledge on the part of the em- 
ployer, or of any person put by the employer in charge of the work- 
men, of the fact of the accident should be equivalent to notice given 
by the sufferer. 

Practically all of the acts provide that the right to compensation 
shall be forfeited unless an agreement is entered into or a claim made 
within a year after the accident, or, in case of death, after the death. 
It is obviously necessary that some such provision should be con- 
tained in every compensation act, and it would be unjust to the 
employer and might lead to the successful prosecution of false claims 
if an injured man might delay bringing suit indefinitely, so lulling 
his employer into a feeling of false security and preventing him 
from investigating the accident or following up the injured man’s 
condition. On the other hand, experience has shown that a rigid 
insistence upon action being brought within a year may work hard- 
ship and is even capable of being used by unscrupulous employers to 
defraud the workman of his rights. 

I have no doubt that every board or commission charged with the 
administration of compensation laws must have had cases brought 
to its attention where an employee has a valid claim to compensa- 
tion, but has failed to make any claim within the statutory year 
because he had either been assured by his employer or one of his 
agents that he was not entitled to compensation or because he had 
been told that his employer would look after him better than the 
act would provide for him. 

In the first case, the misinformation is often given in good faith; 
but though the employer is thus acquitted of fraudulent intent, the 
employee’s rights are none the less gone. 

In the second case, the employer is often—in fact, almost always— 
acting in perfect good faith, at least at the time. He offers the man 
employment of a lighter sort at full wages, an arrangement bene- 
ficial so long as it continues, but if for any cause that arrangement 
is terminated after a year has passed since the accident the employee 
is as fully debarred from asserting his right to compensation as 
though the employer’s intent had been to defeat the act. While the 
actual instances of this sort which may have come to my attention 
have been few, they are sufficient in number to indicate that there 
are a considerable number of cases of the same sort. In most cases 
the employer or his insurance carrier waives the statutory limita- 
tion where he is convinced that the employee is himself acting in 
good faith and reasonably, insisting on the strict letter of the act 
only when they suspect fraud or unreasonable demands; yet, even 
so, the result is that the employers and not the board or commission 
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are made the judge of the good faith and reasonableness of their 
employee’s conduct. 

It must be admitted that it is extremely difficult to suggest an 
amendment which would protect both the employer and employee— 
the employer from stale claims of which few, if any, are meri- 
torious; the employee from the possibility of losing his rights 
through overreliance upon his employer’s generosity or knowledge. 
I, myself, would hesitate to recommend any particular form. [| 
merely raise the point in order that it may be brought to the atten. 
tion of your body as a subject worthy of careful thought. 

Practically all acts provide that the claims shall be adjudicated 
and agreements approved by some board or commission. New Jer- 
sey, which passed the first effective compensation act, originally 
placed its enforcement in the hands of its courts, but a few years’ 
experience convinced the legislature of that State that a change 
should be made, and the New Jersey act is to-day administered 
by the commissioner of labor and his deputy and the referees ap- 
pointed by him. 

Each State has its own problem of administration. In States 
where the industries are centered in a few localities, a commission 
which is required to hear every case is an effective and usual method 
of administration. In other States, like Pennsylvania, where the 
industries are enormous and widely scattered over a large area, a 
more elaborate system is required. In passing it may be said that 
the system provided in the Pennsylvania act of 1915, which consists 
of dividing the State into a number of districts, each with one or 
more referees sitting as a court of first instance, with appeals to thie 
board, has worked surprisingly well. 

The system is substantially untouched in its fundamentals by a 
new procedure article passed at the last session of the legislature 
by which somewhat greater powers were granted to the board, which 
was also given the right to assume original jurisdiction in many 
cases. Minor defects in the original acts were corrected, but sub- 
stantially the system remains as it was. I can not but feel that 
where there is sufficient compensation business to warrant the ap- 
pointment of a separate commission to pass upon compensation 
claims and agreements it is far better to have the commission inde- 
pendent of any other State activity. It may be, as in Pennsy]- 
vania, a bureau or branch of the department of labor. But I fee! 
convinced that the adjudication of compensation cases should not be 
merely one of the functions of a board charged with the administra- 
tion of all laws relating to labor. Of course this may be necessary 
in States where manufacturing and other similar industries are not 
great in extent and where, therefore, it would be wasteful to create 
a board at salaries sufficient to attract competent men merely to 
deal with the small number of compensation cases which would 
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arise. But unless this is so, the union of functions is apt to give 
rise to a certain amount of suspicion on the part of employers—a 

suspicion which in all probability is entirely unfounded, but which 
nevertheless is apt to exist. I mploy ers as a class resent the in- 
trusion into their affairs which is necessary for the proper enforce- 
ment of safety regulations and other labor laws. The board which 
administers these is apt to be regarded as partisan to labor, no mat- 

ter how impartial their decisions may actually be. 

In addition, in boards of this sort the compensation business is 
generally put in charge of one member, so that in appearance, at 
least, opinions are his rather than those of the board. Thus there 
is lost that interplay of minds viewing the case from slightly dif- 
ferent angles, which is highly desirable in the decision of compen- 
sation cases. 
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How Can Medical Service be Improved? ’ 


By F. H. THompson, M. D., MEDICAL DriRECTOR, OREGON STATE INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT COMMISSION. 


N presenting this brief paper, I realize there is a wide variation 
in the compensation laws of various States and I speak especially 
in regard to the Oregon law and similar laws. 

A problem of every industrial board that has a medical aid provi- 
sion is the securing of competent and efficient service to injure: 
workmen. This is a paramount issue. The next in importance is 
the obtaining of such expert service at such cost as is commensurate 
with the ability and time rendered, and yet hold to the minimum that 
insures the fund’s solvency without abnormally high rating of 
hazardous work. 

This problem, sooner or later, must be solved. It predicates a 
clear and harmonious understanding between the surgical profession 
and the industrial board, without which there can be no successfu! 
administration of a medical aid provision. It likewise necessitates 
placing in the board rather broad power—power to make and enforce 
certain rules, i. e., to apply them to particular conditions that may 
from time to time prevail in that jurisdiction. 

It is my belief that the first movement to better service is a 
standard fee bill for certain zones, the zones to include one or mor 
States. This zoning idea is held because of the wide variation o! 
fees in certain groups of States, with the overlapping of work in 
adjoining States. The fee scale should be a minimum scale that 
would be charged a working man in his respective community. 
Good surgical service can not be had for less—and there is no vali 
reason why it should be asked for at a less fee than the minimum. 
But it must be borne in mind by each medical examiner that, where 
2 minimum fee is ailowed, close serutiny of reports is essential to 
avoid the padding of bills by certain unscrupulous members of the 
profession that would make the scale in reality far exceed the mini- 
mum. Many of our ill clinical results, or lack of good surgical re- 
sult, is due primarily to the fact that the fee bill has been so low 
that the busy, capable, competent surgeon could ill afford to divert 
his attention from private work to care for industrial cases. This 
has of necessity given to the inferior practitioner a multitude of most 
serious cases and he has not been sufficiently skilled to meet the 
situation. To secure a clear and harmonious relationship between the 
medical profession and the board, this scale should be chosen by 





1 Paper read at the sixth annual meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Toronto, Canada, Sept. 23-26, 1919, 
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representatives from the State medical society and the board. In 
Oregon and Washington we have, in joint session with the State 
medical society, adopted not only a liberal fee bill but also certain 
rules that we hope will eliminate many of our present difficulties. 

A complete, original report, with clear follow-up reports, should 
be required of every surgeon. Too often incomplete reports allow an 
injured man to suffer a permanent partial disability that could have 
been avoided if the medical department had had full knowledge of the 
ease earlier, and placed the man in proper and competent hands. 
This is especially true in rural districts where bone injuries are 
most frequently improperly cared for. This suggests the necessity 
of a sufficient number of claim investigators who can render invalua- 
ble service by personal work among claimants and physicians—can 
often save friction, and, more important, can report in cases of 
severity that are not in competent hands for the particular type of 
ease in question. In this connection, one of the powers of the board 
should be to refuse to recognize or pay for service from any surgeon 
who will not cooperate—or who ruthlessly operates. A very im- 
portant rule of the board should be to require that no open bone 
work, such as grafting, wiring, pegging, etc., be done unless first 
taken up with and authorized by the board. This, with the power of 
the board to remove an injured workman from the care of one surgeon 
and place him under the care of another, will surely decrease the 
number of men that are surgical cripples rather than industrial 
cripples. Likewise, every eye and ear case should be treated by an 
eye and ear specialist. Some discretionary power would here have 
to be exercised by the board on account of embedded foreign body 
cases in outlying communities, without reasonable access to the 
specialists. 

In Oregon and Washington the compensation commissions expect 
to handle these cases in this manner. The physician from whom a 
case is taken will be paid for his services according to the fee schedule, 
and the specialist, under whose care the commission placed the man, 
will be paid according to agreement. The immediate cost may be 
large—the ultimate saving in shortened time loss and conservation 
of function will be great. 

In Oregon two men were unfortunate in suffering fracture of both 
bones of the forearm, but they were still more unfortunate in residing 
in a community where resided an unskilled but ambitious young 
surgeon. He had heard of a Lane plate, but evidently did not know 
how and when to use it. As a result he entirely ruined the arm of 
cne man and had the other one’s arm practically ruined, when the 
nian was found by the commission and function partially restored by 
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a competent bone surgeon. Under our provision, that young man 
will do no more bone work for commission cases, unless he learns how. 

There is one class of cases that we find are best treated by the 
orthopedist—namely, sacro-iliac strain. These are fairly frequent, 
slow of recovery unless rightly handled, and too often aggravated 
by chiropractors or neglected by the general practitioner. In Oregon 
even chiros are licensed. I am not proud of that. I firmly believe 
that since these are accident cases, the commission should be eni- 
powered to recognize only surgeons as competent to treat such cases. 

Competent specialists should be carefully selected in the larger 
communities, to whom men may be sent for special examinations; 
among these should be at least one neurologist. He it is who can 
best detect a beginning post-syphilitic condition or incipient in- 
sanity that is coincident with, but not the result of, an injury by 
industrial accident. He, too, may recognize the various types of 
nervous or mental condition, such as hysteria, psychasthenia-dementia 
in its several forms, malingering, etc., giving prognosis and direction 
as to the type of treatment. I may say here, that I believe there 
should be some proper place within reach of the commission for isola- 
tion and proper care of nervous mental cases. 

Medical service would be improved if closer attention be paid to 
reconstruction work by selected surgeons. While the leading con- 
sideration is restoration to earning capacity, rather than cost In a 
given case, three or five hundred dollars judiciously devoted to 
reconstruction may easily save to the board a life pension, and return 
the injured workman to a life of usefulness. This type of work 
should be done as early as possible, and I would suggest that 
all temporary total disability cases extending over two or three 
months, unless the severity of the injury would easily account for 
the same, should be examined and cared for accordingly. 

Accident prevention, reconstruction, and reeducation are a trio of 
greatest importance. Reconstruction and reeducation of war casual- 
ties is a social, economic, and humanitarian problem recognized by 
every great country in the recent great world conflict. The industrial 
cripple is exactly the same problem with exactly the same bearing on 
social economics, and presents the same humanitarian aspect, and the 
number far exceeds those of war heroes. It is not money the man 
most desires—it is earning capacity, for with this reestablished his 
problem is solved. Contentment is realized only by those who work. 
No medical aid fund should have a limitation to the extent to which 
it may go, if restoration partially or completely can be had. The 
matter of reeducation should be concomitant with that of reconstruc- 
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tion. In other words, the molding of the mental attitude and the 
instilling or the cultivating of the determination to do, should begin 
at the bedside. I long to see the day—and believe I shall see it— 
when every industrial board will do this work that is so filled with 
human interest and so important that it is next to sacred. The time 
is past when we can speak of injured men in terms of money— 
it must be in terms of humanity. Medical service should not stop 
short of the best. A man with one hand or one leg has no business 
at alms on the street—discontented—an object of pity—a social 
burden. 

Mr. Shunk, a ease of California, is a living example and magnifi- 
cent inspiration to anyone of what can be accomplished by reeduca- 
tion. He can run a lathe, crank an auto, drive an auto, dress right, 
do any of these common things that the ordinary man can do—and 
this without either hand. 

One other thing that seems essential to the betterment of medical 
service is the occasional meeting of the county and State medical 
societies and the presentation of papers that deal with the problems 
arising between the surgeons and the board, actually illustrating by 
sterco the good and bad results in certain injury types and thus the 
necessity of certain board rulings and actions. The board should bo 
clear and firm in all of its rulings and there should be a proper 
acknowledgment of all questions or communications from the 
surgeons. 

One other suggestion is to require filing early with the board all 
X-ray plates, and the prompt reading of same by the medical 
examiner, in order that errors in care of the injured may be detected 
in time to prevent permanent partial disability that could be avoided. 
An X-ray of reduced fracture causing permanent partial disability, 
if not seen until two months after the injury, is useless. We require 
X-ray ten days efter reduction, with prompt filing of same. 

One elimination is essential. Do away with the hospital contract 
system that too frequently renders poor services, overcharges the 
workman and is not morally right, as every man should have the 
God-given right to be treated by a surgeon of his own choosing. 
The man may choose poorly, but ordinarily not. Furthermore, he 
will be contented, and if results are not soon forthcoming the com- 
mission can then justly aid him in a further selection. I am speals- 
ing now of the ordinary case of injury. 

The first law of nature is self-preservation. The first law of de 
mocracy is the establishment of certain personal privileges or rights. 
Why then should this right be excluded? There is only one answer 
and it is fallaciously founded and mercenary. I will be broad enough 
to admit that some hospital contract association cases are well cared 
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for, but I must contend that the majority are not. The money made 
by the hospital association would better be added to the present, too 
meager, compensation to the injured. The only condition that would 
jusify the contract system is in some remote camp. But some method 
can be devised to cover these few instances and thus prevent the 
few from forcing upon the many a principle that is basically wrong. 

To summarize: First, pay a better fee for skilled service and thus 
secure the best possible service. 

Second, give the industrial board broader power to regulate 
services and to make certain rules and to enforce them. 

Third, a clearer understanding between the medical profession 
and the industrial board by way of industrial programs at medica! 
meetings. 

Fourth, encourage reconstruction of injured workmen and through 
investigation, etc., place the man in competent hands as early as 
possible. 

Fifth, eliminate the pernicious contract system. 

This very brief paper is sincere, but is presented with the idea of 
eliciting criticism in order to provoke a wholesome discussion that 
will be of mutual benefit. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





Attitude of American Medical Association to- 
ward Health Insurance. 


minded consideration in the report of the council on health 

and public instruction, which embodies the outline of the 
policies and work of the American Medical Association for the coming 
year, recommended by the council to the house of delegates at the 
recent convention of the association at Atlantic City. In stating 
the problem as it appears in the United States, the report says in 
part: 


fe subject of health insurance receives careful and broad- 


There is in this country a certain amount of illness among those whose gross annual 
income is below an amount that will permit them to bear the expense of such dis- 
abling and incapacitating illness without being seriously and perhaps permanently 
handicapped or crippled thereby. 

Such disabling and crippling illness being conceded, if the individual is not able 
to carry it alone, then the burden must be lightened in some way. This can be done 
by increasing the income of the individual and thus elevating his economic status 
to a point where he can carry his own burden; by reducing the amount of sickness 
through the enlarging and improving of State public health activities; or by distribut- 
ing the cost of existing disabling illness among the three parties at present responsible, 
namely, the individual, the industry, and the State, so as to relieve the individual 
of from 60 to 80 per cent of his burden. A fourth possible procedure, not exactly to 
be regarded as a remedy, but as a possible line of action, is the laissez faire principle 
of permitting existing conditions to continue and remedy themselves if possible 
without interference. The first of these proposed plans might be called the economic 
remedy; the second, the State public health remedy; the third is social insurance, and 
the fourth is no remedy at all. 

In this discussion many questions arise that can not be answered with our present 
knowledge. What is the amount of sickness incurred by the average wage earner 
in the course of the year? How much of a burden is this to him and to his family, 
through loss of wages, medical attendance, nursing and care, incapacity or reduced 
productiveness consequent on illness, nonemployment resulting from illness, etc.? 

What is the average amount which the individual loses each year through sickness? 
How much of this loss is due to preventable disease which can be eliminated by 
increased State health activities and by the better organization of health agencies? 
What is the minimum annual income that will enable the individual to carry success- 
fully the burden of his own disability? How many American families have an income 
below this minimum? 





4} Modern Medicine, September, 1919, pp. 32, 34, 36. 
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If the first remedy proposed, that of increasing the annual income to a point where 
each individual can carry his own burdens, seems best, how is this desired object to 
be accomplished? If the second remedy is adopted, namely, increase of govern- 
mental health activities to a point where preventable disease is reduced to a mini- 
mum, how largea burden of nonpreventable disease will remain? Will not the increase 
of governmental health activities to such a point produce just as marked and radical 
a change in the medical profession as the proposed health insurance? What effect 
will the plan proposed have on the work and income of physicians? Without pro- 
viding for the unemployed and the indigent, who would still, as in England, have to 
be cared for under poor laws and charity organizations, would not the increased 
professional income from cases of the insured, whom the doctor to-day takes care 
of for little or nothing, increase the average professional income, provided the compen- 
sation for professional services could be properly determined? Would not this 
increase amount to more than the loss due to lowered rates? Ii the proposed social 
insurance can be shown to be necessary and to be the best solution of the problem 
involved, can the medical profession as a class successfully oppose it simply on the 
ground that it may interfere with or disturb our professional income and livelihood? 
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The report of the committee on insurance, presented by Dr. Alex- 
ander Lambert, after giving data and commenting on the cost of 
sickness and the average family expenditure, the average amount 
of sickness, distribution of sickness, the extent of present medical 
care among wage earners, wages, the cost of living, and the interest 
of the medical profession in sickness insurance, says in conclusion: 


The responsibility, therefore, is threefold —communal, industrial, and individual. 
But the burden to-day is almost entirely individual. The community has accepted 
part of its liability and endeavored, by sanitation, preventive medicine and hospit: 
ization, to improve the situation. Industry has, until now, evaded its entire respons 
bility and liability. The individual still bears the brunt of the burden and the cost 
of sickness as a personal calamity. The community and industry have begun to 
realize and accept their share of the liability. We have in the past received from 
southern and southeastern Europe enormous numbers of hardy, vigorous laborers 
and industrial workers. We have used them lavishly and their labor extravagantly. 
We have neither wisely harbored their energy nor salvaged the damaged. We have 
recklessly used this labor as if the supply were unlimited. We have indeed treated 
it as we dealt with our forests and our mines. We have been mining out our labor 
and burning it up. Now the war is over, hundreds of thousands of these peoples 
are returning te their former homes, not to return here. This country is facing a 
scarcity of labor, and must care for it and salvage it, when injured, as never before. 

The remedy for this situation lies economically in a redistribution of costs, not 
of adding new costs, but rearranging the present method of expending the cosis 
already being expended. Large numbers of wage earners, probably a majority of 
them, now spend each week enough money on funeral insurance, that they may be 
sure of a decent burial, which would equal or more than equal their share of any just 
sickness insurance scheme to give them sick benefits, maternity and adequate medical 
care, and a $100 funeral benefit. Improved medical care must come from more 
cooperative and less purely individualistic care from the medical profession. Free 
choice of physician by patient, and present relation of patient to physician, and just 
and assured remuneration for work done by the physician can easily be assured to 
the physicians under an insurance plan. 
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Provision for Mothers’ Pensions in the United 
States. 


EMARKABLE progress has been made in legislation providing 
mothers’ pensions since the first mothers’ pension laws were 
passed in 1911 by Missouri and Illinois. According to a bulletin 

entitled ‘“‘Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions,”’ just issued by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 39States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii now have some public provision for mothers 
left with young children to support, and in at least 5 of the remaining 
States mothers’ pension laws have been under consideration. Can- 
ada, Denmark, and New Zealand also have passed legislation provid- 
ing aid for mothers. This rapid spread of legislation in so brief a 
period is indicative, says the Children’s Bureau bulletin, of a wide- 
spread and deep-rooted conviction that no child should be deprived 
of home life and a mother’s care because of poverty alone. 

Generally speaking, all mothers’ pension laws provide for the pay- 
ment of a stated weekly or monthly sum for each child under a certain 
age to mothers who are dependent upon their own efforts to support 
their children and are morally and physically fit persons to bring up 
their children. There is considerable variation in the laws in force 
in the different States. Some States provide pensions only for wid- 
owed mothers; others include women who are divorced or who may 
have been deserted by their husbands, or those whose husbands are 
in prison, in State asylums, or who are otherwise incapacitated. In 
three States expectant mothers may receive mothers’ pensions; and 
in a number of instances the mothers of children born out of wed- 
lock come within the scope of the law. 

The age up to which an allowance may be made for a child varies 
from 13 to 17 years. Only one State has a 13-year maximum, but 
this State allows an extension to 16 years if the child is ill or incapaci- 
tated for work. Sixteen years is the maximum in the greatest num- 
ber of States. One State and Alaska give 17 as a maximum and one 
other State, with a 16-year limit for boys, makes 17 a maximum in 
the case of girls. 

The amounts of the allowances vary greatly in the different States; 
they range from $2 per week per child to $25 a month for one child and 
$15 for each additional child. In many States the amount is far too 
low to maintain a decent standard of family life, particularly in view 
of the greatly increased cost of living. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the newer laws and more recent amendments, with a 
few exceptions, are in the direction of making more liberal allow- 
ances and of raising the age limits of the children who may be aided, 
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to keep pace with advances made in child labor and compulsory 
education laws. 

The bulletin contains the complete text of the laws concerning 
mothers’ pensions in force in the United States, Canada, Denmark, 
and New Zealand, together with rules and regulations issued in con- 
nection with their administration and the forms of application used 
in various localities. It also contains a list of references on the sub- 
ject of mothers’ pensions. An introductory discussion gives a suc- 
cinct history of mothers’ pension legislation and briefly summarizes 
the provisions of the laws in force in the United States. 
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Compulsory Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance 
Law of Italy. 


Translated and Summarized by ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


HROUGH the viceregal decree of April 21, 1919, No. 603, 
which introduces compulsory old-age and invalidity insur- 
ance for practically all manual workers, salaried employees, 

and professions, Italy has added another link to its system of com- 

pulsory insurance. Previous to the issuance of this decree the 

Italian social insurance system consisted of only two forms of com- 

pulsory insurance—insurance against industrial accidents, introduced 

by the law of March 17, 1898, and maternity insurance, established 

by the law of July 17, 1910. 

In its system of compulsory insurance against industrial accidents 
Italy followed to a great extent the example of Germany, but looked 
to France-and Belgium for models of a system of old-age insurance. 
The establishment of the National Institute for Insurance of Work- 
men against Invalidity and Old Age (Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza 
per la Invalidita e per la Vecchiaia degli Operai), under the law of 
July 17, 1898, was merely an institution for voluntary insurance, 
although subsidized by the State, and showed a pronounced simi- 
larity to the corresponding French and Belgian institutions. The 
privilege of being insured in this institute was offered by the law to 
all Italian citizens engaged mainly in manual labor for time or piece 
wages, or on their own acccunt, provided they did not pay more than 
30 lire’ ($5.79) per annum in taxes of any nature. A married woman 
could be insured without the permission of her husband and a minor 
without the permission of his parentor guardian. The law authorized 
the institute to carry on an old-age insurance business among other 
classes of the population (so-called popular annuity insurance), and 
when a regularly insured person ceased to satisfy the above-mentioned 
requirements he was transferred to this popular insurance branch.? 

However, organized labor and social reformers in Italy were not 
satisfied with this form of voluntary old-age and invalidity insurance, 
and during the 20 years of operation of the law of 1898 the Govern- 
ment was continuously beset by demands for the enactment of a 
compulsory old-age and invalidity insurance law. During the war 
the Government complied in part with these demands by the issuance 





1 Conversions throughout this article are made on the basis of the par value of the lire (19.3 cents) as 
given in Treasury Department Circular No. 1, Oct. 1, 1919. 

? For a detailed account of the provisions of the Jaw of July 17, 1898, and of its operation, see Twenty- 
fourth Annual] Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1909: Workmen's insurance and compensation systems 
in Europe. Vol. II, pp. 1862 ff. Washington, 1911. 
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on April 29, 1917, of a viceregal decree which made it compulsory 
for all auxiliary war establishments to insure their workers in the 
National Institute for Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance. In pur- 
suance of this decree over 600,000 workers were insured in the insti- 
tute and more than 40,000,000 lire ($7,720,000) paid into it as con- 
tributions for this insurance. 

On November 28, 1918, the Government finally submitted to ¢)), 
Chamber of Deputies a bill for compulsory old-age and invalidity 
insurance. The unanimous approval of the bill by employers’ a»! 
workers’ organizations and the insistent demand of these organiz.- 
tions for speedy enactment of the bill convinced the Governme)t 
that it would be most suitable not to await parliamentary action on 
the bill, which would be greatly delayed by the large amount 0! 
urgent legislation before Parliament, but to enact the provisions 0 
the bill by incorporating them in a viceregal decree. Such a deer 
having the force of a law and containing substantially all the provi- 
sions of the Government bill, was issued in April 21,1919. Because of 
its length only a summary of this decree is given.' 


~ 


Scope of the Law and Persons Covered. 


The Italian compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance has a 
threefold purpose: 

1. The granting of a pension in case of invalidity (disability fo: 
work) or of old age. 

2. The granting of a temporary monthly allowance to the widow 
or orphans of the insured. 

3. The prevention and cure of invalidity. 

The decree makes insurance against old age and invalidity obliga- 
tory for persons of both sexes of the ages between 15 and 65 years 
who are employed as— 

(a) Laborers, journeymen, apprentices, porters, helpers, clerks, 
foremen or salaried employees in industry, commerce, agriculture. 
forestry, fishing, public service, and the professions (inclusive of 
teachers and private instructors), as well as home workers. 

(6) Domestic servants and persons in all kinds of private service. 

(c) Halfsshare (mezzadri) and tenant farmers (afituari) who 
according to usage have to perform manual work for the owner of 
the farm. 

Aliens working in Italy in one of the above occupations are also 
subject to compulsory insurance but are not entitled to the Stat 
contribution unless an agreement between their native country and 
Itaiy grants reciprocity in this respect to Italian citizens. 


‘Italy. Atti Parlamentari, Camera dei Deputati. Legistatura XKIV, sessione 191340. No. 1195. 
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From the obligation to insure are exempted: 

1. All salaried employees and persons in similar occupations 
whose average monthly earnings are in excess of 350 lire ($67.55). 

All half-share and tenant farmers whose annual actual or 
estimated income from the land held or leased exceeds 3,600 lire 
($694. 80). 

3. All seamen during service on Italian vessels, provided they are 
insured in the Merchant Marine’s Invalidity Fund. 

4. Those workers, officials, and salaried employees of the State, 
State railroads, Provinces, communes, and public welfare institu- 
tions who in pursuance of a law or regulations receive a pension not 
less than that provided by the present decree. If the pension is 
smaller than that provided by the present decree the Social Insurance 
Council shall in each individual case determine whether and under 
what conditions the person in question is under obligation to insure. 


Contributions. 


The income of the new Italian invalidity and old-age insurance 
system is derived from contributions (@) of the employers, (4) of the 
insured persons, and (c) of the State. The employer and the insured 
person are each to contribute one-half of the premiums prescribed by 
the deeree. The decree has graded the contributions of the insured 
and of the employers in accordance with the daily earnings of the 
former and fixed the amount of the biweekly contributions as follows: 
BIWEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS OF INSURED AND EMPLOYER, BASED ON DAILY 

EARNINGS OF INSURED. 








Biweekly contributions of-- 





Daily earnings of insured. 





Insured. Employer. 

} Lire. | Lire. 
ee ps canbcinndee se deeeeadess« 0. 50 (20. 097) | 0. 50 ($0. 097) 
Se I, OD TED nn occa cc ccnnscececceetsernecsese 1. 00 . 193) 1. 00 . 193) 
Over 4 lire to 6 lire ($0.772 to $1.158) ... 20.2... 22. cece wee e ene eee 1.500 .290) | 1.50% .290) 
MD... |. a cas woceet eeetbeesssenent« 2.00 ( .386) | 2.00 .385) 
Over 8 lire to 10 lire ($1.544 to $1. ahaa AAS OPA ee ee SS oe 2.50( .483) | 2.50( .483) 
ES ain 6 cn eedenceunbnevedesennsesesectesdenbanees 3.00( .579) | 3.00( .579) 








The contributions are to be collected by means of stamps which 
the employer pastes on a membership card furnished to each in- 
sured person. The employer is held responsible for pasting on the 
correct amount of stamps, both for the share of the insured person 
and for his own share of the contribution, and may deduct the 
insured person’s share from his wages. Employers deducting from 
their employees’ wages a larger amount as insurance contribution 
than the amount fixed by the decree are liable to a maximum fine 
of 500 lire ($96.50). If the employer omits to insure an employee 
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or fails to pay contributions for him, or pays too small a contribu- 
tion, he shall, in addition to paying the contribution due, become 
liable to payment of twice the amount due. 


Benefits. 


Insured persons have a valid claim to a pension (1) when they 
have completed their sixty-fifth year of age and have made at least 
240 biweekly contributions, and (2) at any age if they have become 
permanently disabled for work and have made at least 120 biweekly 
contributions. 

An insured person is considered permanently disabled when his 
earning capacity has been reduced to less than one-third of the usua! 
earning capacity of persons working in the same occupation in the 
same locality. If the condition of a pensioner improves to such a 
degree that the above definition of disability is no longer applicable 
to him the pension may be suspended. 

If the invalidity of an insured person has been brought about 
through an industrial accident and he is subject to compulsory 
accident insurance, his invalidity pension is reduced in such measure 
that combined with his accident pension it will not exceed his annua! 
earnings. 

The pension consists of two parts: (1) The part corresponding to 
the contributions made by the insured person and his employer, and 
(2) the part formed by the State grant. The first part is to be com- 
posed of 66 per cent of the first 120 biweekly contributions, plus 50 
per cent of the next 120 biweekly contributions, plus 25 per cent of 
the remaining contributions. The annual State grant for each 
pension has been fixed at 100 lire ($19.30). 

The decree provides that periods of military service (voluntary or 
compulsory) and periods of sickness (up to a maximum of one year) 
shall be included as contributory periods in the computation of 
pensions although contributions have not been made during these 
periods. In such cases the lowest biweekly contribution shall be 
credited to the insured persons. 

If an insured person dies before he becomes entitled to a pension, 
his widow (unless separated by her own fault), or, in her absence, 
jis children under 15 years of age, shall receive a monthly grant of 
50 lire ($9.65) for a period of six months. 

If the invalidity of an insured person has been established and 
there is possibility of lessening or eliminating it through a suitable 
cure or through medical treatment in a hospital, the National Social 
Insurance Institute may with the consent of the insured person adopt 
such remedial measures. Likewise it may take such measures, with 
the consent of the insured, if the invalidity of an insured person can 
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be prevented or shortened through a suitable cure or treatment in a 
hospital. The costs of such cures or hospital treatment are to be 
borne by the National Social Insurance Institute independently of 
other benefits provided in the present decree. 

To workers in mines, blast furnaces, furnaces of glass works and 
foundries, and on steam boilers, to special classes of railroad workers 
(specified in article 21 of the law of June 30, 1906), and to workers in 
other industries that may be designated by royal decree, the decree 
grants the right to a pension after the completed sixtieth year of age 
even if they are not disabled for work; provided, however, that they 
have made at least 240 biweekly contributions. If an insured person 
claims this privilege his normal pension as fixed by the decree as well 
as the State grant for the pension is to be reduced as follows: 


By 37 per cent if the insured person is 60 years of age. 
By 32 per cent if the insured person is 61 years of age. 
By 26 per cent if the insured person is 62 years of age. 
By 19 per cent if the insured person is 63 years of age. 
By 10 per cent if the insured person is 64 years of age. 


In the case of insured persons who avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of drawing an old-age pension after the completed sixtieth year 
of age the obligation of contributing to the insurance continues for 
them and their employers during periods of employment falling be- 
tween the completed sixtieth and the completed sixty-fifth year of 
age. 

Insurance Carriers. 


The carriers of the invalidity and the old-age insurance are: (1) 
The National Social Insurance Institute (Cassa Nazionale per le 
Assicurazioni Sociali) and (2) the provincial social insurance insti- 
tutes ([stituti Provinciali di Previdenza Sociale). 

The former National Institute for Insurance of Workmen against 
Invalidity and Old Age (Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza per la In- 
validita e per la Vecchiaia degli Operar) assumes the name National 
Social Insurance Institute and is regulated by the present decree 
and by the law of May 30, 1907, as amended by the present decree. 
The organization of the National Social Insurance Institute is sub- 
ject to regulation by organic law. 

A royal decree is to provide for the appointment of an adminis- 
trative council of the National Social Insurance Institute, to be com- 
posed of (1) six employers’ representatives and eight representatives 
of the compulsorily insured persons; (2) two representatives of the 
voluntarily insured persons; (3) five members selected from among 
social insurance experts; (4) one representative each of the Min- 
istry of Industry, Commerce and Labor, and of the Ministry of 
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Finance; (5) the director general of the National Insurance Insti- 
tute; (6) the director general of the National Accident Insurance 
Institute; and (7) the director general.of insurance institutes in tlic 
Ministry of Finance. 

Provision is to be made in the deeree for the appointment of a pres’ 
dent of the National Social Insurance Institute and two vice presi- 
dents, one of whom must be an employers’ representative and t) 
other a representative of the insured person. The director genera! 
of the National Social Insurance Institute is to be appointed by roya’ 
decree on proposal of the Ministers of Industry, Commerce an 
Labor, and of Finance. 

The duties assigned to the administrative council are the following: 
1. The drafting of an organic statute for the National Social Insur- 
ance Institute and of possible amendments of this statute. 

2. The compilation of tables for the liquidation of annuities under 
the various optional plans. 

3. The promotion of the establishment of provincial social insur- 
ance institutes and the supervision of their operation. 

4. To determine how the funds of the institute are to be employed. 
5. To prepare the budgets. 

6. To establish rules for the employment of the staff of the insti- 
tute and for its salaries. 

7. To attend to all other functions assigned to the council by the 
decree, the organic statute, or the regulations for the carrying out 
of the decree. 

From among the members of the administrative council there is 
to be formed an executive committee to be composed of the presi- 
dent and the two vice presidents of the council, the representa- 
tives of the two ministries, a member chosen by the council from 
among the representatives of the insured persons, and the director 
general of the National Social Insurance Institute. 

Provincial social insurance institutes are, as a rule, to be estal- 
lished in each Province and to be administered by an executive 
committee one-third of whose members shall be appointed con- 
jointly by the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor, and the 
Minister of Finance, one-third shall consist of representatives of the 
insured, and one-third of employers’ representatives, the last two 
groups to be chosen respectively by the most important trade organ- 
izations in existence within the jurisdiction of the institute. Where 
such organizations are not in existence or where in the opinion 
of the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor they do not sufli- 
ciently represent the parties interested in the election of the repre- 
sentatives, the representatives of the employers and of the insured 
are to be chosen by the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor. 
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Settlement of Disputes. 


The decree provides that an arbitration board of the first instance 
for the settlement of all disputes arising from the application of the 
decree shall be established at the headquarters of each provincial 
social insurance institute. Each of these boards shall be composed 
(a) of a judge designated annually by the president of the appellate 
court, who shall! act as chairman, (5) two representatives each of the 
employers and of the insured persons, chosen by the respective trade 
organizations, and (c) two physicians, in case the dispute relates 
to the determination of the invalidity of an insured person. Decisions 
of this board may be appealed to the central arbitration board. A 
decision becomes effective even if appealed unless the central arbitra- 
tion board, on request of the appellant, orders its suspension. 

A central arbitration board to which appeals may be taken is to 
be established in the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 
This board is to be composed of one councilor of the supreme court 
(Corte di Cassazione); one higher official each of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, and the Ministry of Finance; two 
physicians having special scientific and professional qualifications 
(these are to sit on the board only in disputes involving the determino- 
tion of invalidity) ; and two representatives each of the employers and of 
the insured. The decisions of the central arbitration board are final. 


Voluntary Insurance. 


ltalian citizens subject to compulsory old-age and invalidity 
insurance may increase their pensions through voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

A pension through voluntary contributions may also be secured 
by— 

1. Independent workers whose annual earnings do not exceed 
4,200 lire ($810.60). 

2. Married women who keep house and whose husbands are 
subject to compulsory invalidity and old-age insurance. Female 
relatives of compulsorily insured persons who keep house for 
them may also be admitted to voluntary insurance provided they 
have no other sort of income on which they pay State, provincial, or 
communal taxes in excess of 30 lire ($5.79) per year. 

3. Those who were compulsorily insured but have since become 
disqualified for compulsory insurance. 

4. Owners of small agricultural, commercial, or industria! estab- 
lishments, and professional persons whose annual direct State taxes 
do not exceed 200 lire ($38.60). 
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Those persons who at the coming in force of the present decree 
were insured in the National Institute for Invalidity and Old-Age 
Insurance are admitted to voluntary insurance under the present 
decree even if they do not come under one of the above four grouns. 

Where collective insurance has been taken out by mutua! 
aid societies, industrial, commercial, or agricultural establish. 
ments, or public administrations, the National Social Insuranc 
Institute may underwrite the insurance of all the members of such 
societies and of all the employees of such establishments. 

The taking out of additional voluntary insurance by Italian 
citizens compulsorily insured and the voluntary insurance of person: 
coming under groups 1 and 2 are encouraged by the State throug) 
the grant of subsidies. 

Persons who become disqualificd for compulsory insurance before 
they have made 240 biweekly contributions may have these pay- 
ments applied toward a pension, provided they make voluntary con- 
tributions in accordance with the provisions of the present decree and 
with rules to be fixed in the regulations for the carrying out of the 
decree. 

At the time of the settlement of each individual insurance account 
the National Social Insurance Institute adds to the State grant, in 
the form of a supplementary annuity, the annuity acquired through 
voluntary contributions. In the case of noncompulsorily insured 
persons this supplementary annuity amounts to one-third of the 
annuity acquired through voluntary contributions, and in the case 
of compulsorily insured persons, to one-sixth. The supplementary 
annuity, is however, in no case to exceed 100 lire ($19.30). The 
decree authorizes the administrative council of the National Social 
Insurance Institute to submit preposals to the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor concerning the allowance of State grants larger 
than those fixed by the decree to those voluntarily insured persons who 
have taken out insurance in the National Institute for the Insurance of 
Workmen against Old Age and Invalidity at least one year before 
the promulgation of the present decree and who lack the qualifications 
required under the provisions of this decree for compulsory insurance. 

Pensions acquired through voluntary contributions may be settled 
independently of the pensions acquired through compulsory insurance. 


Contribution of the State. 


The decree provides for an annual credit in the State budget in 
favor of the National Social Insurance Institute. During the first 
10 years after the coming into force of the decree this credit is to con- 
sist each year of 50,000,000 lire ($9,650,000), available in two half- 
yearly amounts. With this amount the institute must pay the supple- 
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mentary State grants for the pensions of the compulsorily and volun- 
tarily insured. persons and the grants to widows and orphans. At 
the end of each five-year period the National Social Insurance Insti- 
tute must render an accounting as to the disposal made of the State 
appropriation. The institute must also compile statistics suitable 
for the control and revision of the technical bases of the decree. On 
the basis of these statistics the rates of the contributions and the 
coefficients for the settlement of the pensions may be modified after 
the decree has been in force for a period of 10 years. 


Transitory Provisions. 


The transitory provisions of the decree deal in the first place with 
the pension rights of persons who are over 55 years old at the time of 
the coming into force of the decree. Persons subject to compulsory 
insurance who at that time are between 60 and 65 years old can not 
obtain their old-age pension until five years after the coming into force 
o? the decree and then only if they have made 120 biweekly con- 
tributions. Persons who on the coming into force of the decree 
have completed their fifty-fifth year but not their sixtieth year may 
obtain their pension after the completed sixty-fifth year of age even 
if they have not made 240 biweekly contributions. They must, 
however, have made at least 120 weekly contributions andshow proof 
that after the completion of their fifty-fifth year of age they have 
worked during at least 480 weeks. Persons who have been insured 
in the former National Institute for Invalidity and Oid Age Insurance 
need not show such proof, provided that after having reached their 
fifty-fifth year of age they have paid the minimum contributions. 

Compulsorily insured persons who during the first five years of 
the effectiveness of the decree become permanently disabled for work 
are allowed to obtain their pensions even if they have not made 
120 biweekly contributions if they have made at least 24 contribu- 
tions and can show proof that they have worked regularly during the 
five years preceding the coming into force of the decree. 

Persons who on the coming into force of the decree are insured in 
the former National Institute for Invalidity and Old Age Insurance 
retain, with respect to the contributions made up to that date, all 
the rights assured to them by the law of May 30, 1907. 

Biweekly contributions made in pursuance of the viceregal decrees 
of April 29 (No. 670), July 24 (No. 1185), and November 11, 1917 
(No. 1907), will be credited at five-sixths of their amount in com- 
puting pensions in accordance with the present decree. All previous 
contradictory provisions are abrogated. 
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Active military service during the period between May 25, 1915, 
and the date of the coming into force of the decree will be credited to 
insured persons in the computation of their pensions in the same man- 
ner as if they had paid the legal minimum contributions during such 
service. Periods during which an insured person has been assigne«| 
for service in auxiliary war establishments will, however, not be con- 
sidered as active service. 


General Provisions. 


The general supervision of the carrying out of the compulsory 
insurance law is to be exercised by the Ministry of Industry, Commer: 
and Labor, which must annually submit to Parliament a report on 
the application of the law. The Insurance Council (Consiglio della 
Previdenza e delle Assicurazioni Sociali) is to act as an advisory body 
to the ministry in the carrying out of the law. A royal decree is to 
provide for the reorganization of this council and for the constitution 
of a permanent committee from among its members. 

The decree provides for the establishment in the Ministry of Indus- 
try, Commerce, and Labor of a technical actuarial office, which is to 
supervise the application of the social insurance laws, and insurance 
institutes in general, and to make studies of all matters relating to 
insurance. The officials of this office must be graduates in pure or 
applied mathematics of a higher commercial college. 

National and foreign insurance enterprises of whatever character 
doing business in Italy are ordered by the decree to pay annually a 
supervision fee, to be fixed by the ministry but not to be inexcess of one 
mill of the premiums collected by them. There are exempted fron 
the payment of this fee cooperative and mutual associations for 
mutual insurance in accordance with the law of July 7, 1907 (No. 506), 
and mutual and cooperative insurance associations operating only 
within the commune in which their office is located or whose annual 
premium receipts do not exceed 20,000 lire ($3,860). Neither does 
this obligation apply to industrial accident insurance in agriculture. 

The compulsory accident insurance law is also applicable to Italian 
citizens living in the colonies. They will be insured in the National 
Social Insurance Institute in accordance with special regulations, to 
be issued conjointly by the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
and the Minister of Colonies. 

The decree goes into force January 1, 1920, and will be submitted 
to Parliament for conversion into a law. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





Organization of New International Federation 
of Trade-Unions. 


HE incident of war so upset international labor relations that 
it became necessary at the conclusion of hostilities to take 
steps to reorganize the international secretariat, which prior to 

the war and during the conflict had maintained headquarters in 
Berlin with Carl Legein as president. Accordingly, an international 
trade-union conference was arranged to meet in Amsterdam in July, 
1919, at which delegates from 11 countrics were present, the object 
being to wind up the affairs of the old international. This was done 
in sessions on July 25 and 26. 

On July 28, 92 delegates from 14 countries, representing 17,740,000 
trade-union members, assembled to perfect the organization of a 
new international federation of trade-unions. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was represented by Samuel Gompers, president; 
Daniel J. Tobin, treasurer; and John Hynes, president of the Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers International Alliance. The agenda, 
among other things, provided for the adoption of a new form of 
organization and a committee was appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution and rules to govern the new federation. Some discussion 
developed on the report of this committee, especially on the matter 
of the basis of representation and the amount of contribution per 
member to be made by cach national organization. The committee 
recommended that each national center represented at the con- 
ference should have 1 vote for every 250,000 or fraction of 250,000 
members, but this was finally changed on the following basis: 

One vote for 250,000 members or less. 

Two votes for 250,000 to 500,000 members. 

Three votes for 500,000 to 1,000,000 members. 

One vote for each 500,000 or fraction thereof over and above 1,000,000 mem)ers, 

This voting power, upon the insistence of the American delegates, 
was made applicable to the conference then in session, giving a total 
of 51 votes, as follows: America, 9; Great Britain, 11; France, 4; 
Germany, 13; Belgium, Austria, Denmark, and Holland, 2 each- 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Spain, and Czecho- 
Slovakia, 1 each. 
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Another provision of the report which resulted in considerable de- 
bate was that fixing the basis of contribution at 1 cent per member. 
It was finally voted to reduce this to one-half cent. 

The committee recommended that the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade-Unions be located at Amsterdam, 
thereby accomplishing what the American delegates had contended 
for—the removal of the international secretariat from Berlin. 

The officers of the new international are: President, W. A. Apple- 
ton, England; first vice president, L. Jouhaux, France; second vice 
president, Corneille Mertens, Belgium; treasurer, L. Oudegeest, 
Holland; secretary, Edo Fimmen, Holland. 


Report of Committee on Constitution and Rules. 


The following is the original report of the committee on consti- 
tution and rules, given without the changes adopted as to basis of 
representation: 

Name. 


1. The national centers of trade-unions of the various countries shall combine in an 
International Federation of Trade-Unions, the autonomy of the trade-union movement 
of each country bing guaranteed. 

2. The headqu.s-ters of the International Federation of Trade-Unions shall be deter- 
mined by the international conference. 


Constitution. 


The International Federation shall consist of the national and general trade-union 
centers of those countries which are organized on a trade-union basis. 
Only one national center of trade-unions from each country shall be admitted to the 
International Federation. 
N. B.—The management committee shall be authorized to permit exceptions to this 
rule up to the first biennial conference. 
All controversies as to membership shall be examined by the bureau and manage- 
ment committee, and submitted for final decision to the biennial conference of the 
International Federation. 


Objects of the Federation. 


The objects of the Internationa! Federation of Trade-Unions shall be: 
1, The promotion of the interests and endeavors of the organizations affiliated on a 
national and international basis. 
2. The promotion of the trade-union movement, both national and international, 
in the countries not affiliated. 
3. The promotion of combined action on all questions of mutual trade-union interest. 
4, The prevention of international blacklegging. 
5. The provision of funds for the promotion and furtherance of the foregoing objects, 
and such other trade-union objects as may from time to time be incorporated in therule. 





4American Federationist, October, 1919, pp. 949-953. Washington, 1919. 
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Management. 


The management of the International Federation shal! consist of the bureau, the 
management committee, and the biennial conference. 

1. The bureau shall consist of the president, two senior vice presidents, the treasurer, 
and the secretary-editor, to be selected, as far as possible, from different nations. 

2. One additional vice president for every group of nations shall be appointed and be 
added to the bureau for the purpose of forming the management committee. 

The bureau and the management committee shall be appointed at the biennial con- 
ference of the International Federation, and shall remain in office (apart from death or 
misconduct) until the next biennial meeting. 

Any delegate to the first or the biennial conference shall be eligible for nomination 
to any position on the bureau or management committee, or for any special tasks 
which the biennial conference shal! decide upon, but regard shall be had to the just 
claim of affiliated nationalities as these are grouped in (1) the United States of Amer- 
ica; (2) Central and South America; (3) Britain and the British Colonies; (4) Belgium, 
France, and Luxemburg; (5) Italy, Spain, and Portugal; (6) Germany, German Austria, 
and Switzerland; (7) Russia and Baltic Provinces; (8) Bohemia, Poland, and Jugo-Slav; 
(9) Hungary, Greece, and Balkan States; (10) Denmark, Finland, The Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Where any member of the bureau of the management committee is unable to attend 
any meeting of the bureau or the general committee, the national center of which he is 
a member, may nominate a substitute, but such substitute shall not occupy the position 
of president, treasurer, or secretary, except by the unaminous vote of the other members 
of the committee. In the event of a substitute not being elected to any of the forego- 
ing positions, the committee itself shall proceed to nominate and elect from those who 
have been properly delegated temporary occupants of the presidency, the treasury, 
and the secretaryship. 


The Conference (Its Convention). 


The regular conference of the International Federation of Trade-Unions shall be held 
every two years and, if possible, in the autumn. 

The bureau shall decide upon the date and place of the conference, should these not 
have been decided at the previous conference. 

Notification of the date, place and draft-agenda of the biennial conference shail be 
sent by the secretary to each of the national centers at least six months before the con- 
ference is to take place. All proposals to be submitted to the conference shall be sent 
to the secretary not less than three months before the conference meets, together with 
any explanations of these proposals. 

A division shal! be called if one-third of the members of the conference propose it. 
All propositions shall, as far as these rules do not provide oiherwise, be decided by 
simple majority. An equal number of votesshall be taken as a rejection of any prop- 
osition. 

Amendments handed in after the conference has assembled or during discussions 
can only be considered by the consent of a two-thirds majority of members represented. 
Special conferences may be convened on the decision of the bureau, supported by a 
two-thirds majority of the management committee and confirmed by not less than half 
of the national centers affiliated. The votes of the national centers in respect of the 
holding of such conferences to be obtained by telegram. 
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The Conference (Its Composition). 


The conference of the International Federation of Trade-Unions shall consist of the 
management committee and the representatives of the affiliated national centers. 

All representatives of the national centers must be resident and organized in the 
country which is represented by them. 

Every affiliated national organization has the right to send one representative to the 
conference at the expense of the International Federation of Trade-Unions. 

Any affiliated national center may, at its own expense, send additional representa- 
tives. 


The Conference (Representation). 


Each national center represented at the conference shall have 1 vote for every 
250,000 or fraction of 250,000 members for which it pays contributions to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade-Unions. 

The credentials of all tae delegates attending the conference shall be examined by 
the executive before the conference opens, and the results reported to the conference 
before the agenda is proceeded with. 


The Conference (Its Duties). 


The conference shall elect all officers of the Federation. Such elections shall be 
decided by secret and written ballot. The candidate obtaining the majority of the 
votes cast shall be declared elected. Should no candidate at the first ballot receive a 
clear majority, a second ballot shall be taken as between the three candidates receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes. If still no candidate has obtained a clear majority, a 
third ballot shall be taken as between the two candidates who at the second ballot 
received the highest number of votes. 

The conference shall examine all reports of the management committee which have 
been issued between the biennial conferences, and it shall consider the financial posi- 
tion after the accounts have been submitted and reported upon by the auditors. 

The conference shall elect a commission of auditors (3) for the regular examination 
of the books and accounts of the Federation. 

The conference shall attend to: 

The consideration of all proposais submitted. 

The election of the bureau and management committee. 

The fixing of the rate of contributions for the ensuing financial period, which shal! 
be from one biennial conference to the next. 

The congress alone shall have authority to decide all questions of principle or 
tactics of a trade-union nature, apart from exceptional cases. 


The Bureau and the Management Committee. 


The president of the Federation shall preside over all meetings of the executive, 
the management committee, and the conference. He shall in cooperation with the 
bureau, direct the affairs of the International lederation of Trade-Unions, and be 
responsible to the conference for the efficient fulfillment of the duties both of officials, 
delegates, and employees of the Federation. The president shall have the casting 
vote at the meetings of the bureau and the management committee, in case he teok 
part in the vote. 

The first vice president shall be the representative and substitute of the president. 
He shall attend, moreover— 

(a) To the propaganda for the extension of the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions. 
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(6) To the propaganda for advancement of the uational and international trade- 
upion movement in nonafbliated countries. 

The second vice president shall be the representative and substitute for the first 
vice president. He shall attend moreover— 

(a) To the drafting and preparation of the social and economic demands of the 
International Federation of Trade-Unions. 

(6) The preliminary work in connection with the settlement of differences within 
the movement. 









The Treasurer. 






The treasurer shall have charge of all matters concerning income and expenditure. 
He shall sign all cheques or orders for the disbursement of money, and shall keep and 
be responsible for all the accounts of the federation. He shall prepare all statistics 
required by the federation, and shall have charge of all appeals for monetary help, 
and superintend the issue of such appeals. 






The Secreta rij- Editor. 






The secretary-editor shall attend to the business management of the office of the 
International Federation of Trade-Unions, and be responsible for the management 
of the translation bureau. 

He shall write the minutes of all meetings and conferences and submit these minutes 
to the management committee and the national centers. The president, or his 
authority, shall sign these minutes. 

He shall attend to the publication of a periodical as well as to the other publica- 
tions of the International Federation of Trade-Unions. 

The bureau shall meet once a month at the registered office of the International 
Federation of Trade-Unions. At this meeting reports shall be considered concerning 
the activities and intended actions oi the affiliated centers. 

A copy of the minutes of the meetings, the reports submitted by the members of 
the bureau included, shall be forwarded to the management committee as soon as 
possible. 

The bureau may appoint delegates to the trade-union functions of the various coun- 
tries, or entrust them with the promoting of trade-union aims in afliliated or non- 
official countries. 

The bureau, at the request of a national center, shall place one of its members at 
the disposal of the center if the latter requires such member in the interests of the trade- 
union movement and is willing to reimburse the bureau the amount of expenses 
incurred. 

The management committee shall meet twicea year. The bureau shall fix the date. 
place and draft agenda of such meeting, having due regard to the traveling and other 
conveniences of the members of the committee. 

The invitations to the meetings of the management committee shall be sent to the 
members at least one month before the meeting is held. 

The bureau and the management committee shall receive payment of traveling and 
other expenses. 


























Special Duties of the Management Committee. 






It shall be the duty of the management committee: 
(a) To promote the objects of the International Federation of Trade-Unions, eape- 
cially in their own and the neighboring countries. 
(6) To represent the International Federation of Trade-Unions ia connection with 
individual actions in their own and neighboring countries, 
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(ec) To assist the bureau in its collection of material for the purposes of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade-Unions, in connection with trade-union appeals for 
monetary help required for purposes of propaganda in nonorganized or badly organized 
countries. 

(d) To assist in the examination of the funds, as well as of the activities of tho 
bureau since the last meeting, and the program of action for the ensuing six months. 

(e) To attend to all proposals put aside by the bureau and the settlement of !] 
differences still to be adjusted. 

(f) To attend to all complaints and new proposals. 

(g) To arrange the agenda for the regular conference. 

(hk) To decide questions of admission or nonadmission of national centers pending 
confirmation by the next conference. | 

(i) To take decisions regarding special appeals for monetary help, in accordance 
with the proposal of the bureau. 

(j) To arrange the financial program for the ensuing six months. 

At least one copy of the minutes of the meeting are to be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible to all national centers. 

All the activities and decisions of the bureau and the management committee sha!! 
be reported to the national centers and receive the approval and endorsement of the 
biennial conference. 


Admission, Withdrawal, and Expulsion. 


Only one national center of trade-unions from each country shall be admitted to 
the International Federation. 

The conference of the International Federation of Trade-Unions shall be the final 
authority on all questions of membership. 

Withdrawal from the International Federation of Trade-Unions can only take place 
at the close of a period under review after six months’ notice has been given to the 
bureau. 

National centers which are more than two years’ contribution in arrears may be 
suspended from membership by the bureau until the next conference. 

Any national center may be expelled from the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions for arrears or gross breaches of rules or for continued hostility toward any 
other national center. The expelling authority shall be the biennial conference. 


Program. 


The means toward achieving the objects of the International Federation shall be: 

(a) An exchange of all information and experiences of importance to the movement 
by means of official publications and conferences. 

(b) The preparing of statistics on uniform lines. 

(c) The issue of an appeal for combined assistance in case of need. 

(d) The promoting of trade-union propaganda in the couniries affiliated when 
proposed by the respective national center. 

(e) Actions effecting a settlement of differences within the movement. 

(f) The promoting of trade-unionist objects in the countries nonaffiliated as far as 
this appears possible. 

(g) The collection of material concerning social and economic legislation in all 
countries. 

(h) The encouragement of endeavors to promote and carry out social and economic 
legislation in al] countries. 

(i) Regulation of immigration and emigration in the interests of trade-unions. 
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(j) Reciprocal contracts promoting independence of movement on the part of 
members affiliated, by means of regulating the conditions of transfer from one union 
to another. 

(k) The publication of an international review. 

Members of the bureau may, on account of continuous gross neglect of duty, be 
suspended until the next congress from their office by a meeting of the managing 
committee, specially convened for discussing the matter. 

In the event of salaried members of the managing committee not being reelected 
at. the regular conferences, they are entitled to their salary for another year. The 
managing committee may demand, however, that during this time, they perform such 
work for the International Federation of Trade-Unions as corresponds with their 
former duties, and with which they are charged by the managing committee. 


Further Propositions of the Committee on Rules. 


1. That Amsterdam be the headquarters of the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions. 
2. That the contribution be one halfpenny or one-half of 1 American cent per 


member per annum. 
3. That the formation of the International Federation of Trade-Unions and the 
payment of contributions date from the Ist of July, 1919. 





Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada.’ 


HE thirty-fifth annual convention of the Trades and Labor 
T Congress of Canada was held in Hamilton, Ontario, from Sep- 
tember 22 to 27,1919. The report of the credentials commit- 
tee showed that there were 929 delegates, including 3 fraternal dele- 
gates, entitled to seats, the representation being divided as follows: 
Forty international organizations which have affiliated all of their 
Canadian membership were represented by 1 delegate each; 3 provin- 
cial federations of labor, 1 delegate each; 31 trades and labor councils 
were represented by 71 delegates; and 489 local branch unions had 
elected 802 delegates. The total daily attendance of delegates was 
estimated at 800. 

Following the report of the president, the executive council, which 
is composed of the president, three vice presidents and the secretary- 
treasurer, presented a review of the work performed during the past 
year and made a number of recommendations deemed necessary for 
the welfare of the congress. The subjects considered were 19 in 
number. On subject 14, Misuse of the strike weapon causes workers 
to lose in the end, the conference took a decided stand against the 
too frequent and unwise use of the strike weapon. According to the 
declaration of the executive council on this subject, ‘‘the strikes that 
are proposed to-day by some of the wilder spirits are very different 





' Data taken from The Labor Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1919, pp. 1192-1212, 
24 [2029] 
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things from the legitimate trade-union strike—cutting-off of the 
supply of labor until the price goes up. They are intended for 
political purposes: To force the country by the cutting off of sup- 
plies to agree to political policies which the country does not want 
and will only accept under compulsion.” 

It is pointed out that in the case of the ordinary strike the public is 
affected only in a secondary manner. ‘The political strike, however, 
is said to be essentially a strike against the public at large; ‘‘it is an 
attempt to do by economic force what their constitutional force was 
not strong enough to do at the polling booth.” The inevitable 
result is that the public becomes an antagonist and the strikers 
suffer the loss of public sympathy, even in subsequent undertakings. 
No lasting success can come of such methods, it is averred, for tho 
Canadian public is ‘‘dead set against any class of autocracy, and 
they will not tolerate it from any section of labor any more than from 
any other section of the community.” 

On the subject of cost of living, the executive council stated that 
wage increases are required by the workers primarily to improve the 
standard of living but that this can not be when every increase is 
discounted in advance by higher costs of the commodities needed. 

The congress voted almost unanimously to accept the statement 
of the executive council on the question of the One Big Union, in 
which it was declared that— 

The futility of the One Big Union methods should have been apparent from the 
beginning, founded as it was on force and intolerance of the chosen leaders of the 
labor movement, repudiating the organizations from which they drew their financial 


and numerical strength, preaching class hatred throughout the country and gambling 
their whole future on the success of sympathetic and national strikes. 


The report of the special committee on housing was adopted. 
Among the matters recommended for full consideration were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. That the Federal Government establish a system of loans to those desiring 
to build homes through the chartered banks at a low rate of interest under condi- 
tions that are possible for the workers to avail themselves of. 

2. That where it is desirable that a commission be established to operate in the 
building of homes, same shall have equal representation of workers. 

3. Grants should be made to groups of workers who desire to cooperate for the pur- 
pose of building homes. 

4. That for the successful operation of these loans and to bring immediate relief, 
a system should be adopted that will expedite the placing of loans for land or build- 
ings without delay or friction. 

5. That measures should be taken to correct the evils of the rising unearned incre- 
ments on urban and rural properties and prevention of speculation in land for housing 
purposes. 

6. Where housing commissions are established they should have power to build 
and sell houses at cost with power to make advances to individuals or groups of workers 
to apply their own labor in the construction of same. 
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7. Where the situation warrants it the Government should erect homes and sell to 
the workers on terms and conditions similar to those conditions contained in the 
making of loans. 

8. The labor movement, standing as it does for measures of democratic control, 
should not forget the efforts and results of the centralization, distributing, and purchasing 
of war supplies, and believe that the same system should now be applied to the ac- 
quiring of land supplies and labor so as to prevent waste and allow of the advantages to 
be gained by the safeguarding of the interests of the workers and establishing conditions 
by which we should reap advantages for the common good. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer showed that the reccipts for 
the past fiscal year, including a balance of $11,362.16, were $41,786.86. 
The expenditure for the same period, including $5,000 invested in 
Victory bonds, was $27,187.41, leaving a balance in hand of $14,599.45 
in addition to the sum of $10,000 in the reservefund. The total mem- 
bership was reported at 160,605, an increase for the year of 43,107. 

More than 100 resolutions were submitted to the convention and 
referred to the appropriate committees. Some of the more impor- 
tant resolutions adopted by the convention had to do with minimum 
wages and hours of labor, cost of living, cooperative societies, and 
collective bargaining. 

On the subject of minimum wages and heurs of labor the following 
resolution was adopted: 

That the congress instruct the executive council, the provincial executive com- 
mittees, and the provincial federations to urge on the Federal Government and the 


provincial legislatures to adopt legislation for a maximum 44-hour week for all workers 
and a wage that will allow of a reasonable standard of living. 


No special resolutions in regard to the cost of living were adopted, 
but it was decided to have the executive council make a complete 
investigation of the subject, and take the matter before the Board 
of Commerce. 

The application of the cooperative principles to commerce and 
industry was approved in two resolutions, one of which urged organ- 
ized labor to give its full support to the promotion and extension of 
the movement; the other sought legislation to facilitate the incorpo- 
ration of cooperative societies. 

The resolution adopted in favor of collective bargaining was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That this congress go on record as being in favor of the right of collective 


bargaining; our interpretation of same being on the lines of Metal Trades and Building 
Trades Councils, with strict organized labor representation. 


The convention adopted many less important resolutions, some of 
which were: 

In favor of the appointment of an organizer for the textile trades. 

In favor of the denaturing of wood alcohol used by painters, 
varnishers, and others, 
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In favor of amendments to the merchant shipping act to improve 
the law in the interests of the masters, mates, and pilots. 

In favor of the Government distributing bonus to men and women 
in the civil service on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

In favor of direct Canadian representation on the executives of 
all international unions. 

In favor of the congress reaffirming support to the labor press. 

In favor of making it compulsory for all children to attend school 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

In favor of pensions for needy mothers, and instructing the execu- 
tive council and the provincial bodies to do their utmost to secure 
this legislation. 

In favor of experienced operators of not less than 21 years of age 
being employed in electrical developing stations on an eight-hour 
basis where there is continuous service and that there be allowed one 
day’s rest in seven. 

In favor of a sanitary shop law, and laws to regulate the fitness of 
barbers to follow their trade. 

In favor of the reinstatement of postal workers and Government 
railway employees who participated in the sympathetic strikes in 
the west. 

In favor of more cooperation on the part of the congress with the 
Dominion Labor Party. 

In favor of the abolition of night work in bakeries for boys under 
18 years of age. 

Disapproving of military intervention in industrial disputes. 

The election of officers, the final business of the conference, re- 
sulted as follows: 

President: Tom Moore, organizer, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Vice presidents: Arthur Martel, member of executive board, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Montreal, Quebec; 
H. J. Halford, fourth vice president, Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union, Hamilton, Ontario; A. J. McAndrew, member of 
the United Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 

Windsor, Ontario, was selected as the convention city for 1920. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, July 
to September, 1919. 


CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1,151 strikes and lockouts 
occurred in this country during the third quarter of the year 

1919. Inasmuch as many reports do not reach the Bureau until 
several months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes occur- 
ring during the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the 
above figure would indicate. Complete data relative to these 
strikes have not been received by the Bureau and it has not been 
possible as yet to verify what have been received. The figures in 
the following tables should therefore be understood to be only an 
advance statement and net to be accepted as final. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY 
TO SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1918 AND 1919. 
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| | Month | 
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Strikes: 
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Numerous large strikes occurred during the quarter. Probably 
the most important was the general strike of 367,000 steel workers, 
beginning September 22, and involving most of the steel industry centers 
of the country. Other general strikes attracting wide attention 
were the 250,000 railway shopmen in August, the marine workers 
on the Atlantic coast in July, and the shipyard workers of New York 
Harbor in September. Other large disturbances were those of the 
stockyard employees in Chicago in July and August, the actors in 
several cities in August and September, the painters in New York 
City in August, the policemen in Boston in September, the coal 
miners in I}linois in August, the millinery workers in New York Cicy 
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in September, and the lockout of carpenters in Chicago in July. 
Among the street railway strikes were those of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co. and the Interborough of New York City in August, and 
the lines in Boston and Chicago in July. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 1,128 strikes and 23 
lockouts reported to have occurred in the three months under con- 
sideration. A few strikes that occurred during the quarter but in 
which the exact month was not stated appear in a group by them- 
selves. 


STATES IN WHICH 10 OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS WERE REPORTED AS OCCUR. 
RING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1919. 
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Of these disputes, 843 strikes and 14 lockouts oceurred east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers; 197 strikes 
and 4 lockouts occurred west of the Mississippi, and the remaining 
88 strikes and 5 lockouts south of the Ohio :nd Potomae Rivers and 
east of the Mississippi. In 15 strikes union officials repudiated the 
action of the men in striking. 

As to cities, New York City has the largest number of disturbances, 
110; followed by Chicago with 48, Boston with 45, Cleveland with 19, 
Philadelphia with 17, St. Louis with 16, Newark, N. J., and Worces- 
ter, Mass. with 15 each, Providence with 14, and Bridgeport, Conn., 
Fall River, Mass, Louisville, Ky., and Portland, Oreg. with 12 each. 
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As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 822 strikes and 
18 lockouts; females, 77 strikes; both sexes, 141 strikes and 4 lock- 
outs; sex not reported, 88 strikes and 1 lockout. 

The industries in which 9 or more strikes and lockouts were re- 
ported are shown in the table which follows: 










NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
OCCURRING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1919. 
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Included in the above table are 18 strikes of carpenters, 12 strikes 
of painters, 24 strikes of building laborers, 37 strikes of tailors, 70 
strikes of machinists, 63 strikes of molders, 60 strikes of coal miners, 
10 strikes of printers, 12 strikes of railway shopmen, 54 strikes of 
cotton and woolen employees, and 11 strikes of silk workers. 

In 510 strikes and 18 lockouts the employees were reported as 
connected with unions; in 5 strikes they were not so connected; in 6 
strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of striking, 
but joined immediately after; in 607 strikes and 5 lockouts the number 
was not reported. 
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In 548 strikes and 16 lockouts only one employer was concerned 
in each disturbance; in 47 strikes and 1 lockout, 2 employers; in 15 
strikes, 3 employers; in 12 strikes, 4 employers; in 8 strikes, 5 em- 
ployers; in 48 strikes more than 5; and in 450 strikes and 6 lockouts 
the number was not reported. 

In the 571 strikes for which the number of persons on strike wa: 
reported there were 845, 661 strikers, an average of 1,481 per strik; 

In 155 strikes, in which the number involved was 1,000 or more, the 
strikers numbered 743,514, thus leaving 102,147 involved in the 
remaining 416 strikes, or an average of 246 each. By months th. 
figures are as follows: July, 269,427 strikers in 177 strikes, average 
1,522, of whom 27,921 were in 121 strikes of less than 1,000 persons 
each, average 231; August, 329,874 strikers in 187 strikes, average 
1,764, of whom 35,174 were in 135 strikes of less than 1,000 persons 
each, average 261; September, 207,325 in 166 strikes, average 1,249, 
of whom 32,111 were in 127 strikes of less than 1,000 each, average 
253. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes and lockouts 
in so far as reported. In about four-fifths of the disturbances the 
question of wages or hours was prominent and in about one-fifth the 
question of union recognition or existence was involved. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED AS OCCURRING DURING 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1919. 
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It is frequently difficult to state exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote taken on the part 
of the strikers. The Bureau has information of the actual ending 
of 366 strikes and 6 lockouts during the quarter, besides 3 strikes 
in which the positions of the employees were filled with practically 
no interruption in the work. 







RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1919. 
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In the table which follows the duration of 158 strikes and 2 
lockouts is given. Besides these there were 19 strikes and 1 lockout 
for which the statement was made that the duration was short, and 
208 strikes and 4 lockouts for which the duration was not reported. 








DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1919. 
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The number of days lost in strikes ending during the quarter was 
3,482. The average duration of these strikes was about 22 days. 
The average duration of strikes lasting less than 90 days was 16 
days. By months the record is as follows: July, days lost 1,297, 
average 21 days; August, days lost 1,384, average 26 days; Septem- 
ber, days lost 801, average 20 days. In the case of strikes lasting 
less than 90 days the average duration was 16 days in July, 18 in 
August, and 14 in September. In the 2 lockouts 65 days were lost. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Immigration in September, 1919. 


HE following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor, show the total number of immigrant 
aliens admitted into the United States in each month from 

January, 1913, to September, 1919, and the numbers admitted in each 
fiscal year, 1915 to 1919, and in September, 1919, by nationality. 
The total departures of emigrant aliens in September, 1919, numbered 
27,770. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
JANUARY, 1913, TO SEPTEMBER, 1919. 












































1919 
‘i Per cent 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1913 ioowense 
Number.} over 
preceding 
month 
Tis ccceseceeess 46, 441 44, 708 15, 481 17, 293 24,745 6, 356 9, 852 18.3 
EN os aesdnesape 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 24,710 19, 238 7,388 10, 586 7.5 
RIED cdnanens aodas 95,958 | 92,621] 19,263! 27,586 | 15,512 6,510} 14,105 33.2 
Se iccthtskin ape amet Si 136,371 | 119,885 | 24,532 | 30,560] 20,523 9,541 | 16,860 19.5 
Ea abbhiknd cwnet 137,262 | 107,796 26, 069 31, 021 10, 487 15, 217 15, 093 110.5 
Ne Pee oe 176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 30, 764 11,095 14, 247 17, 987 19.2 
DE jatkikn antaceneeis 138, 244 60, 377 21, “04 25, 035 9, 367 7, 780 18, 152 9 
ae 126, 180 37, 706 21, 949 29,975 10, 047 7, 862 20, 597 13.5 
September........... 136, 247 29, 143 24,513 36, 398 9, 228 9, 26, 584 29.1 
inn encnyene 134, 440 30, 416 25, 450 37, 056 9, 284 _ |) eae Ee 
November. .......... 104, 671 26, 298 24, 545 34, 437 6, 446 7 
CO Se 95, 387 20, 944 18, 901 30, 902 6, 987 8 a ae 
1 Decrease. 


Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitted 
into the United States during specified periods and in September, 
1919, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. 

















Year ending June 30— 
Septem- 
Nationality. er, 
- 1919. 
| 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
IES 6 Dcdcicccsvebviccsenessececss | 5, 660 4,576 7,971 5, 706 5,823 624 
A. diiias ade cantbitecsnocesuene 932 4 1, 221 321 282 67 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 1, 651 642 327 74 105 28 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin. ........- | 3,506 3, 146 1, 134 150 205 43 
Ce ia Mendehnligeeahstseranteesc cost 2, 469 2, 239 1,843 1, 576 1,697 325 
Croatian and Slovenian. .................- ) _= 791 305 33 2 6 
el cot innnhaLenee see ore ved | 3, 402 3, 42 3, 428 1,179 1, 169 341 
Da 1i4 Gt 15 4 2 
6, 433 5,393 2, 200 2, 735 700 
80 69 61 68 18 
36, 168 32, 246 12, 980 26, 889 5, 546 
5, 649 5, 900 1, 867 968 79 
19, 518 24, 405 6, 340 12, 598 2, 588 
11, 555 9, 682 1,992 1, 837 492 
26, 792 25, 919 2, 002 813 126 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1919, BY NATIONALIT Y—Concluded. 





























Year ending June 30— Septem- 
Nationality. , 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1919. 

WN. cedewcceccstscntcssc coccccccccecs 26, 497 15, 108 17, 342 3, 672 3,055 587 
pan Dich ate asengastnens succenessoustes 23, 50% 20, 636 17, 462 4,657 7,910 1,320 
ED sdeodedevess <ccanascebedons 10, 660 4,905 3, 796 1,074 1, 236 569 
SIE cc cncesecscccsqeccecccccese 46, 557 33, 909 35, 154 5, 234 2, 137 2, 468 
JADOMESS. . 2... -ccccccccccccescocccccccceces 8, 609 8, 711 8, 925 10, 168 10, 056 887 
elo enti shekeene sedheneees bes 146 154 194 149 77 8 
PE, S<rctenth aveutiwecsssteceroesdds 2, 633 599 479 135 160 45 
Po Bet bice cr cevoreccsccbssecocscees 3,004 981 434 32 52 17 
Ds i vicrbtnd<dconsvevscnccocsccensecs 10, 993 17, 198 16, 438 17, 602 28, 844 3, 869 
EE a xe uicmensnces cenmease- 6 5 10 17 6 6 
BEY MEE Gibtdesibinda sdcerexksccouuebbes 9, 065 4, 502 3, 109 668 732 103 
Pas cnc c cc ccccoccccncsccccccnscce 4,376 12, 208 10, 194 2,319 1,574 257 
ESET IEE | 1,200 953 522 155 89 31 
isaticec ses coccccccnaccccccsoosess | 4,459 4,858 3,711 1,513 1,532 203 
Ruthenian (Russniak)..............-....- 2,933 1,365 1, 211 49 103 16 
SE vitkowenénssneqieetebicehihe 21,263 | 19,172] 10,506 8,741 8, 261 1, 435 
PUNE sc co ccccccccccccccccccncccccccccccss 14,310 13, 515 13, 350 5, 204 10, 364 2,022 
Seba ameeeks<kdonendnedenesdnsesans 2, 049 577 244 35 85 20 
GL Soecer sec ccccccccccctsSevocdccesse 5, 705 9, 259 15,019 7,909 4, 224 729 
Spanish-A merican. ......-.......--22-00.- 1, 667 1, 881 2, 587 2,231 3,092 475 
ER Ea irsetd cvcdkevenactenscaeadend 1, 767 676 97 210 231 71 
in dntn na dangncnbesanassecnecmecee as 273 216 454 24 18 3 
TURAL we neindaicb asc 540éncdsceesess 1,390 983 793 27 608 117 
West Indian (except Cuban).............- 823 948 1,369 | 732 1, 223 183 
EL cixtivins bdesanseedddececsan 1,877 3,388 23,097 | 314 247 35 
era eed Aw tae 326, 700 298,826 | 295, 403 110,618 | 141,132 26, 584 











Emigration from Germany as Viewed by the 
German Trade-Unions. 


HE Correspondenzblatt, the official organ of the German Free 
(Social-Democratic) Trade-Unions, contains an article on pros- 
pective emigration from Germany. The following is a sum- 

mary of this article: 

The German working classes are so hard hit by the peace treaty 
that large numbers will be compelled to emigrate. Already both 
native and foreign emigration agents are exploiting the situation. 

Before the war Germany was a country of immigration rather than 
of emigration, owing to the rapid development of her industry. Some- 
times this immigration was to the manufacturing centers; sometimes 
it replaced the agricultural workers who had been drawn into the 
towns. In 1871 there was only 206,755 foreigners within the German 
Empire; in 1890 the number had risen to 433,254, in 1900 to 778,773, 
and in 1910 to 1,259,880. Meanwhile emigration was declining. The 
number of emigrants in 1880 was 221,000, the highest point ever 
reached; in 1913 it was only 25,843. 

Since the armistice, in spite of the scarcity of goods, there has 
been no great rise in productivity, chiefly on account of the instability 
of prices. Hence unemployment in the neighboring countries has 
increased. But this is undoubtedly only temporary. Employment 
will increase as soon as peace brings more settled conditions, and there 
will be opportunities for German emigrants. Germany is suffering so 
much from lack of materials and an unfavorable exchange that emi- 
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gration agents can impose on the credulous with offers of membership 
in fictitious colonizing companies in Mexico, South America, ete. 

Trade-unions should warn their members against hasty emigration. 
An emigration of peasants will assuredly not be necessary. People 
possessing from 5,000 to 20,000 marks (the amounts demanded by the 
emigration swindlers) need not leave Germany, for there is land at 
their disposal here. German soil offers them much more in the way of 
a return on their small capital than a wilderness could do. It should 
also be kept in mind that improvements are being rapidly made in the 
condition of the agricultural worker here. Abroad the German will be 
unpopular and will have to fight for his existence. 

In the past German trade-unions have smoothed the way for emi- 
grant workers by securing their entry into foreign trade-unions by 
means of reciprocal agreements with these. America is, however, an 
exception, as are also some old-established English trade-unions, 
which place all sorts of difficulties in the way of membership for 
foreigners. Such oppusition will probably be still greater now than 
in the past. But German trade-unions have kept up friendly relations 
with other foreign trade-unions, and therefore German workers will 
be welcomed in those countries as good trade-unionists. 

With respect to emigration legislation, Correspondenzblatt makes 
the following proposals: 

(1) The activities of the fraudulent emigration agent must be 
stopped. Every employment or information office for work in for- 
eign countries which is carried on for gain must be closed. Every 
attempt to seduce a worker to emigrate must be a punishable offense. 
This must extend to public advertisements. Such acts can only be 
dealt with by severe legislation. And since we demand on the other 
hand a control of the placing of labor abroad, we see no reason why 
the very severest measures should not be adopted. Permission to 
place labor abroad should be granted only to direct official bodies and 
recognized public organizations. No license should be granted to 
any settlement companies. We have a large number of social organi- 
zations of the kind referred to above, which have studied the question 
during the war and can give reliable information. The whole network 
of public employment organizations must be pressed into the service 
in order to avoid misguided emigration. The employers’ organiza- 
tions, being better informed than the workers’ organizations, can 
perform very useful service in this respect. 

(2) We must demand from the State more care for its emigrants by 
embassies and consulates. The consuls should be persons expressly 
fitted to advance the interests of the emigrant. The Ministry of 
Labor or the Ministry of the Interior, whichever is the competent 
ministry for the matter, should have its attachés for specialization in 
this work. Intending emigrants must be warned that they have to 


expect hate and hard labor. 
[2040] 
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Directory of Labor Officials in the United States 


and Canada. 


(Bureaus of Labor, Employment Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Funds, Compensation Commissions, Minimum Wage Boards, 
Factory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitration and Conciliation Boards.) 


United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary. 
Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau or Lasor Statistics— 
Dr. Royal Meeker, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C, 
BurEAU OF IMMIGRATION— 
Anthony Caminetti, commissioner general. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C, 
BureEAU OF NATURALIZATION— 
Richard K, Campbell, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
CHILDREN’s BuREAU— 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief. 
Address: Nineteenth and D Streets, Washington, D. C, 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE— 
John B. Densmore, director general. 
Address: Nineteenth and D Streets, Washington, D. QO, 
Division oF CoNcILIATION— 
Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Women’s BurEau— 
Miss Mary Anderson, director. 
Address: Nineteenth and D Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Bureau or InpustriaL Housing anp TRANSPORTATION— 
Leroy K. Sherman, director. 


Address: Homer Building, Thirteenth and G Streets, Washington, D.C. 


Unirep Srates Housine CorPoraTioN— 
Leroy K. Sherman, president. 


Address: Homer Building, Thirteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. 0, 


NegeGro Economics Divistion— 
George F. Haynes, director. 
Address: 1712 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Unirep States Empioyeres’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION: 
Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, chairman. 
John J. Keegan. 
Charles H. Verrill. 
8. R. Golibart, jr., secretary. 
John W. Trask, medical director. 
F. D. Slentz, attorney. 
Address of commission: 1730 D Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Unirep States Boarp or MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION: 
Martin A. Knapp, chairman. 
William L. Chambers. 


G. W. W. Hanger. 
William H. Smith, secretary. 
Address of board: 920-926 Southern Building, Washington, D. O. 


Alabama. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRISON INSPECTION (UNDER THE STATE Boarp OF ContrRo. 
AND Economy): 
Glenn Andrews, M. D., State inspector, Montgomery. 
Cuitp WELFARE CoMMISSION: 
Thomas E. Kilby (ex officic) governor, chairman, 
Child welfare department— 
Mrs. L. A. Bush, director. 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
COMPENSATION COMMISSIONER: 
(Not yet appointed.) 
Unitep SrateEs EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
H. K. Milner, Federal director for State, Birmingham, 


Alaska. 


(No special labor officials except mine inspector.) 


Arizona. 
UNITED STatTes EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Hywel Davies, Federal director ior State, Masonic Temple, Phoenix. 


Arkansas. 
Bureau or LABOR AND SfarTISTICs: 
Thomas A. Wilson, commissioner, room 129A, State capitol, Little Rock 
Free employment bureau— 
E. [. McKinkey, deputy commissioner, manager, room 129, State capitol, 
Little Rock. 
Minimum wage commission— 
Miss Mary Honora McCabe. 
Mrs. J. G. Spurgeon. 
Address of commission: State capitol, Little Rock. 
Unitep States EmptoyMent SERVICE: 
Thomas A. Wilson, Federal director for State, Little Rock. 


California. 
BureAvU or Laspor STATISTICS: 


John P. McLaughlin, commissioner, 948 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Public employment offices— 
©. B. Sexton, superintendent of bureaus, 933 Mission Street, San Francisco 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
A. J. Pillsbury, chairman. 
Will J. French. 
A. H. Naftzger. 
H. L. White, secretary. 
H. M. Wolflin, superintendent of safety. 
Dr. M. R. Gibbons, medical director. 
Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
State compensation insurance fund — 
C. W. Fellows, manager. 
[2042] 
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InpustrRiAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 
, chairman (vacancy). 

Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive officer. 

A. B. C. Dohrmann. 

Alexander Goldstein. 

Walter G. Mathewson. 

Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
CoMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND HousInea: 

Simon J. Lubin, president. 

Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., vice president. 

Mrs. Frank A. Gibson. 

J. H. McBride, M. D. 

Paul Scharrenberg, secretary. 

Henry K. Norton, attorney and executive officer. 

Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

John P. McLaughlin, Federal director for State, 933 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 

Colorado. 
Bureau or Lasor Statistics: 
W. L. Morrissey, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory inspector, 
Denver. 
Public employment offices— 
W. L. Morrissey, deputy labor commissioner, etc., Denver. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 

Joseph C. Bell, chairman, 

Hiram EF. Hilts. 

William I. Reilly. 

Hf. E. Curran, secretary. 

William F. Mowry, chief of claim department. 

Address of commission: State capitol, Denver. 
State compensation insurance fund— 
Thomas P. Kearney, manager. 
Minimum wage commission— 

(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and effective July 20, 1917, 
the State industrial commission performs the duties of the minimum wage 
commission. ) 

Unrrep States EmproymMent SERVICE: 
Ready Kenehan, Federal director for State, Denver. 


Connecticut. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory INSPECTION: 

William 8. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford. 

Free employment offices— 

William 8. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford. 
Boarp oF COMPENSATION COMMISSIONERS: 

Frederic M. Williams, chairman, room 4, County Courthouse, Waterbury. 

George E. Beers, 42 Church Street, New Haven. 

Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport. 

’ George B. Chandler, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 

Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich. 
State Boarp or MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION; 

Edward W. Broder, Hartford. 

George L. Fox, New Haven. 

Patrick F. O’Mara, New Haven. 
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Unitrep STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
William 8. Hyde, Federal director for State, Hartford. 


Delaware. 


LaBor COMMISSION: 
J. Edgar Rhoads, chairman, 
John H. Hickey. 
Thomas C. Frame, jr. 
George A. Hill. 
Miss Helen 8. Garrett. 
Miss M. Edna Palmer, secretary. 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child-labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, 4019 du Pont Building, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division— 
Miss M. Edna Palmer, assistant, 4019 du Pont Building, Wilmington, 
Inspector of canneries— 
Dr. William R. Messick, Lewes. 
INpUSTRIAI ACCIDENT Boarp: 
Sylvester D. Townsend, jr., president. 
Harry Mayer. 
Volley M. Murray. 
Charles H. Grantland, secretary. 
Address of board: Dover. ; 


District of Columbia. 














Mintmum Wace Boarp: 
Jesse O. Adkins, chairman. 
Joseph A. Berberich. 
Miss Ethel M. Smith. 
Miss Clara E. Mortenson, secretary. 
Address of board: District Building, Washington, D. C, 


Florida. | 


Orrice or State LAsor INSPECTOR: 
J. C. Privett, State labor inspector, room 6, Baldwin Building, Jacksonville. 


Georgia. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner, Atlanta, 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
H. M. Stanley, Federal director for State, 318 State capitol, Atlanta. 


Hawaii. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarps: 

County of Hawaii— 

W. J. Stone, chairman, Hilo. 
City and county of Honolulu (Oahu)— 

F. E. Steere, chairman, Honolulu. 
County of Kauai— 

E. E. Mahlum, chairman, Waimea, Kauai. 
County of Maui— 

Villiam A. McKay, chairman, Wailuku, Maui. 
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Idaho. 


Lasor CoMMISSION (FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF LABOR Di1sPUTES): 

W. J. McVety, chairman and acting labor commissioner, Boise. 
InpusTRIAL AccIDENT Boarp: 

Frank J. Clayton, chairman. 

George H. Fisher. 

Lawrence E. Worstell. 

Address of board: Boise. 

Srate INSURANCE FUND: 

D. W. Church, manager, Boise. 


Illinois. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 

Barney Cohen, director, State capitol, Springfield. 
Division of factory inspection— 

Robert S. Jones, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, Chicago. 
Division of labor statistics— 

W. C. Lewman, State superintendent of free employment offices, State cap- 

itol, Springfield. 

Division of private employment agencies— 

John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Industrial commission— 

Charles S. Andrus, chairman. 

Peter J. Angsten(representing employers). 

Omer N. Custer (representing employers). 

Robert Eadie (representing employees). 

James A. Culp (representing employees). 

Thomas A. Murphy, chief industrial examiner. 

Dr. P. B. Magnuson, medical director. 

Address of board: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
W. C. Lewman, Federal director for State, Chicago. 


Indiana. 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD: 
Samuel R. Artman, chairman, 
Kenneth L. Dresser. 
Gilbert H. Hendren. 
Edgar A. Perkins. 
Thomas Roberts. 
Edward J. Boleman, secretary. 
Address of board: Rooms 119-122, State capitol, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 
George W. Greenleaf, chief inspector. 
Department of boilers— 
J. F. Geiger, chief inspector. 
Department of mines and mining— 
Cairy Littlejohn, chief inspector. 
Department of women and children— 
Mrs. Arthur T. Cox, director. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
H. H. Buskirk, Federal director for State, State capitol, Indianapolis, 
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Iowa. 
Bureau or LABor STATISTICs: 


A. L. Urick, commissioner, Des Moines. 
Free employment bureau— 

George B. Albert, clerk, Des Moines. 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION SERVICE: 

A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 

Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 

Ray M. Spangler, secretary. 

Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 

Address: Statehouse, Des Moines. 

Unitrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 114 Courthouse, Des Moinea. 


Kansas. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 

J. H. Crawford, commissioner, Statehouse, Topeka. 

Free employment office— 

J. H. Crawford, director, Statehouse, Topeka. 
InpustRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 

J. H. Crawford, chairman. 

R. R. Baer. 

Mrs. A. C. Mitchell. 

Miss Linna E. Bresette, secretary. 

Address of commission: State capitol, Topeka. 

Unitrep STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

J. H. Crawford, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LABOR AND STATISTICS: 
Mat S. Cohen, commissioner of agriculture, labor, and statistics, Frankfort. 
Louis Rueff, State labor inspector, Louisville. 
Mrs. Charles H. Musgrove, State woman-labor inspector, 605 Republic Build- 
ing, Louisville. 
WorkKMEN’s COMPENSATION Boarp: 
R. C. P. Thomas, chairman. 
H. J. Allington. 
Nat B. Sewell. 
Charles J. Howes, secretary. 
Dr. T. R. Welch, medical director. 
Address of board: Frankfort. 


Louisiana. 


Bureau or LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS: 
Frank E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626, Maison Blanche Annex, New 
Orleans. 
Orrice Facrorites INsPector oF ORLEANS PARISH: 
Mrs. Martha D. Gould, factory inspector of Orleans Parish, room 11, City 
Hall, New Orleans. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Levering Moore, 341 Carondelet Street, New Orleans. 
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Maine. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 
Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner of labor, Statehouse, Augusta. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
, chairman (vacancy). 
Arthur L. Robinson, associate legal member. 
G. Waldron Smith (ex officio), insurance commissioner. 
Roscoe A. Eddy (ex officio), labor commissioner. 
Melvin H. Simmons, clerk. 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State BoarD OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
Alton C. Wheeler, chairman, South Paris. 
John Houston, Guilford. 
E. A. Cartret, secretary, Westbrook. 
Unitep STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
H. B. Brawn, Federal director for State, 345 Water Street, Augusta. 





—_ 


Maryland. 


Srate Boarp or LaBor AND STATISTICS: 
Charles J. Fox, chairman. 
Dr. William 8. Smith. 
Harry C. Willis. 
Address of board: St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, Baltimore. 
State INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
Charles D. Wagaman, chairman. 
Robert E. Lee. 
Joseph B. Harrington. 
Worthington P. Wachter, secretary. 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent. 


Massachusetts. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES: 

(Reorganized under consolidation act of 1919. Took over functions of the State 
board of labor and industries, minimum wage commission, board of conciliation 
and arbitration, bureau of statistics, commissioner of standards, and surveyor 
general of lumber. The divisional heads of the new department have not 
yet been selected. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarp: 
William W. Kennard, chairman. 
Frank J. Donahue. 
David T. Dickinson. 
Juseph A. Parks. 
Chester E. Gleason. 
John H. Cogswell. 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 
V. Otis Robertson, director vocational training division. 
Address of board: Statehouse, Boston. 
Unirep States EmptoymMEent Service: 
Edward F. McGrady, acting Federal director for State, 53 Canal Street, 


Boston. 
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Michigan. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
R. H. Fletcher, commissioner, Lansing. 
Free employment bureaus— 
R. H. Fletcher, commissioner, Lansing. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Boarp: 
James A. Kennedy, chairman. 
Grant M. Hudson. ' 
Thomas B, Gloster. F 
Fred 8. Johnson, secretary. i 
Address of board: Lansing. 
STaTE COMPENSATION ACCIDENT FUND (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE): t 
William T. Shaw, manager, Lansing. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, Detroit. : 





Minnesota. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES: 
John P. Gardiner, commissioner, St. Paul. 
Bureau of women and children— 
Miss Louise Schutz, superintendent, St. Paul. 
Minm™um WaGeE CommMIssION: 
John P. Gardiner, chairman, 
Charles W. Gordon. 
Eliza P, Evans, secretary. 
Address of commission: State capitol, St. Paul. 
State Boarp or ARBITRATION: 
Robert F. Pack, president (representing employers). 
George F. Buehler, secretary (representing em:ployees). 
(vacancy). 
Herbert W. Southworth, executive clerk (nonmember), 
Address of board: State capitol, St. Paul. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
John P. Gardiner, Federal director for State, 316 Guardian Life Building, 
St. Paul. 





Mississippi. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE Factory INSPECTION: 
A. B. Hobbs, factory inspector, Jackson. 


Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
A. B. Hobbs, Federal director for State, Jackson, 


Missouri. 


BurReEAU OF Lasor SratisTIcs: 
William H. Lewis, commissioner, Jefferson City. 
Department of factory inspection— 
Lee Dunlap, chief inspector, 326 Sheidley Building, Kansas City. 
InpusTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
(Personnel not yet announced.) 
Unirep States EMrLoyMENT SERVICE: 
William H. Lewis, Federal director for State, 11 North ‘Seventh Street, 
St. Louis. 
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Montana. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 

W. J. Swindlehurst, commissioner, Helena. 
INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT Boarp: 

A. E. Spriggs, chairman. 

G. P. Porter (ex officio), State auditor. 

W. J. Swindlehurst (ex officio), commissioner of labor, 

G. G. Watt, secretary. 

Address of board: Helena. 

Unitep STaTes EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

W. J. Swindlehurst, Federal director for State, Helena. 


Nebraska. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensation commissioner, 
State capitol, Lincoln. 
Minimum WaGE CommMIssION: 
(Inactive; no appropriation.) 
Boarp OF MEDIATION AND INVESTIGATION: 
(Personnel not yet announced.) 
Bureau oF Cuttp WELFARE (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE): 
Mrs. Emily P. Hornberger, director, Lincoln. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Frank A. Kennedy, Federal director for State, 109 City Hall, Omaha. 


Nevada. 


LABOR COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE: 

Robert F. Cole, labor commissioner, Carson City, 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 

George D. Smith, chairman. 

John M. Gray. 

Robert F. Cole. 

Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medical adviser. 

Address of commission: Carson City. 


New Hampshire. 
BuREAU OF LABOR: 
John 8S. B. Davie, labor commissioner, Concord, 
State BoarpD or CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
John H. Neal, chairman, Portsmouth. 
George A. Tenney (representing employers), Claremont. 
Michael F. Connelly (representing employees), Manchester. 


New Jersey. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner, Trenton, 
Inspection bureau— 
John I. Holt, assistant commissioner. 
Bureau of structural inspection— 
Charles H. Weeks, chief. 
Bureau of electrical equipment— 
Rowland H. Leveridge, chief. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABor—Concluded. ; 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation— | 
John Roach, chief. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau— 
William FE. Stubbs, secretary. 
Bureau of industrial statistics— 
Lillian Erskine, chief. 
Engineers license and steam boiler inspection burean— 
Joseph F. Scott, chairman. 
State employment bureau— 
Russell J. Eldridge, acting director. 
Bureau of explosives— 
Charles H. Weeks, acting chief. 
Buresu of mines— 
John Roach, acting chief. 
Untrep Stares EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Lewis T. Bryant, Federal director for State, State capitol, Trenton. 








New Mexico. 


(No special labor officials except mine inspector.) 


New York. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 
Edward F. Boyle, chairman. 
Miss Frances Perkins. 
Henry D. Sayer. 
Edward P. Lyon. 
James M. Lynch. 
Edward W. Buckley, secretary. 
Bernard L. Shientag, counsel. 
Address of commission: 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
William C. Archer, second deputy commissioner. 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
State insurance fund— 
Nicholas Muller, acting manager, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of employment— 
David 8S. Flynn, director, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
Leonard W. Hatch, chief statistician, State capitoi, Albany. 
Bureau of industries and immigration— 
Marian K. Clark, chief investigator, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of inspection— 
James L. Gernon, first deputy commissioner, State capitol, Albany; 230 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— 
Edward D. Jackson, third deputy commissioner, State capitol, Albany. 
Bureau of industrial code— 
Richard J. Cullen and T. C. Eipper, deputy commissioners, 230 Fifth A venue 
New York. 
Bureau of women in industry— 
Miss Nelle Swartz, chief, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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InpusTRIAL Commisston—Concluded. 
Industrial council— 
Henry D. Sayer, chairman, 
Carleton A. Chase. 
Richard H, Curran, 
talph A. Day. 
G. E. Emmons. 
James P. Holland. 
Richard C. Stofer. 
Thomas M. Gafney. 
Melinda Scott. 
M. H. Christopherson. 
Edward W. Buckley, secretary, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
UNItveED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Henry D. Sayer, Federal director for State, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


North Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND PRINTING: 
M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh. 
UnitepD STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
M. L. Shipman, Federal director for State, Raleigh. 


North Dakota. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LABor: 

J. N. Hagan, commissioner, Bismarck, 
WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION BUREAU: 

J. N, Hagan, chairman. 

S. S. McDonald. 

L. J. Wehe. 

John B. Brown, secretary. 

Address of bureau: Bismarck. 

INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSION:! 

Lynn J. Frazier (ex officio), governor. 

William Langer (ex officio), attorney general. 

J. N. Hagan (ex officio), commissioner of agriculture and labor, 

Address of commission: Bismarck. 

Unirep States EmMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

J. N. Hagan, Federal director for State, Bismarck. 


Ohio. 


INDusTRIAL COMMISSION: 
T. J. Duffy, chairman. 
J. D. Clark. 
Herbert L. Eliot. 
Robert 8S. Hayes, secretary. 
Address of commission: Columbus. 
Division of workshops and factories— 
Thomas P. Kearns, chief deputy. 
Fred C. Lange, director of safety. 





1 Operates and conducts all utilities and enterprises owned or administered by the State, except those 
carried ou i. penal, charitable, or educational! institutions. 
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InpuUstTRIAL Commisston—Concluded. 
Division of statistics and mediation— 
George F. Miles, chief. 
Public employment offices— 
George F. Miles, director, Columbus, 
Workmen’s compensation— 
H. E. Baker, director of claims. 
E. E. Watson, chief actuary. 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, acting medical examiner. 
Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
George F. Miles, Federal director for State, Columbus. 


Oklahoma. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 

C, E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City. 
BoarD OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION: 

C. E. Connally, commissioner of labor, chairman. 

W. A. Murphy, assistant commissioner of labor, secretary. 

Austin W. Kenyon (representing employers). 

J. C. Powers (representing employers). 

A. Simon (representing employees). 

J. R. Covington (representing employees), 

Hugh Dean (representing agriculture). 

J. M. Pierce (representing agriculture). 

Address of board: Oklahoma City, 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 

W. C. Jackson, chairman. 

Baxter Taylor. 

H. C. Myers. 

F, L. Roblin, secretary. 

Dr. T. A. Buchanan, medical adviser. 

Address of commission: State capitol, Oklahoma City. 

Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

C. E. Connally, Federal director for State, State capitol, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon. 
BurREAU OF LABOR: 
C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem, 
Boarp or Inspectors OF CHILD LABOR: 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, Courthouse, Portland. 
State INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION: 
William A. Marshall, chairman. 
J. W. Ferguson. 
Will T. Kirk. 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser, 
Address of commission: Salem. 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 
E. B. MacNaughton, chairman. 
Miss Eunice L. Smith. 
Amedee M. Smith. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Heller, secretary. 
Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
UniTep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Leroy F. Shinaman, Federal director for State, 307 New Post Office. Portland. 
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Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY: 
Clifford B. Connelley, commissioner. 
Address of department: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Industrial board— 
Clifford B. Connelley, chairman. 
Mrs. Samuel Semple. 
Otto T. Mallery. 
A. L. Garver, M. D. 
James ©. Cronin. 
Fred. J. Hartman, secretary. 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of inspection— 
John H. Walker, acting chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Division of hygiene and engineering— 
F. D. Patterson, M. D., chief, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg, 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
W. H. Horner, director, Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— 
William J. Tracy. 
William Young, mediator. 
Address of bureau: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of employment— 
Jacob Lightner, director, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of rehabilitation— 
S. 8. Riddle, chief. 
Address of bureau: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
WorkKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD: 
Harry A. Mackay, chairman. 
Benjamin Jarrett, jr. (ex officio). 
Paul W. Houck. 
Clifford B. Connelley. 
Lee Solomon, secretary. 
Address of board: North American Building, Philadelphia. 
State WoORKMEN’S INSURANCE Funp: 
William J. Roney, manager, Harrisburg. 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Jacob Lightner, Federal director for State, Harrisburg. 


Philippine Islands. 


Bureau or LABOR (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS): 
Faustino Aguilar, director, Manila. 


Porto Rico. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LABOR: 
Manuel Camufias, commissioner, San Juan. 


Bureau of labor— 
Carmelo Honeré, chief. 
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Worxkmen’s Retrer Commission: 
Manuel Camufias, chairman (ex officio), commissioner of agriculture and labor. 
José E. Benedicto (ex officio), treasurer of Porto Rico. 
José A. Canals. 
Dr. J. Reguero Felfu. 
Abraham Pefia. 
Address of commission: San Juan. 


Rhode Island. 
Bureau or LAsor: 
George H. Webb, commissioner, Providence. 
Orrice oF Facrory INSPECTORS: 
J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence, 
Boarp or LABor (FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF LABor DisPpuTEs): 
George H. Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman. 
Michael J. Houlihan (representing employers). 
William C. Fisher (representing employers). 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). 
John H. Powers (representing employees). 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary. 
Address of board: Providence. 
Unrrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
George H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Providence. 


South Carolina. 


DePARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRIES: 
B. Harris, commissioner, Columbia. 
Boarp or CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville. 
W. H. MeNairy, Chester. 
H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 


South Dakota. 


Orrice oF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER: 
Charles McCaffree, industrial commissioner, Pierre. 
Untrep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Charles McCaffree, Federal director for State, State capitol, Pierre. 


Tennessee. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORKSHOP AND Factory INSPECTION: 
Louis L. Allen, department chief, 322 Seventh Avenue North, Nashville. 


Texas. 
Bureau or Lasor Statistics: 
T. C. Jennings, commissioner, Austin, 
Woman’s division— 
Mrs. Claude De Van Watts, chief, 
InNpUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BoaARD: 
Judge E. A. Berry, chairman. 
J. H. Fowler. 
J. E. Proctor. 
E. R. York, secretary. 
Address of board: Austin. 
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InpusTRIAL WELFARE CoMMISSION: 
T. C. Jennings, labor commissioner, chairman. 
J. H. Fowler, member of industrial accident board. 
Annie Webb Blanton, superintendent of public instruction. 
Mrs. Frances E. Sutherland, secretary, 
Address of eommission: Austin. 


Utah. 


InpusTRIAL COMMISSION: 

P. A. Thatcher, chairman, 

W. P. Monson. 

William M. Knerr. 

Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 

Address of commission: State capitol, Salt Lake City. 

State insurance fund— 

C. A. Caine, manager. 

Vermont. 


Orrice oF COMMISSIONER OF INDUSTRIES: 
John S. Butiles, commissioner, Montpelier. 
State Boarp OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION? 
Henry C. Brislin, Rutland. 
George O. Gridley, Windsor. 
Levi H. Porter, Wilmington. 


Virginia. 
Bureau or LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS: 
John Hirschberg, commissioner, Richmond. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 
Richard I’, Beirne, chairman (representing State at large.) 
C. G. Kizer (representing employees). 


C. A. McHugh (representing employers). 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond, 


Washington. 


Bureac or LABor: 
C. H. Younger, commissioner, Olympia. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE DEPARTMENT: 
H. L. Hughes, chairman. 
Fred W. Llewellyn. 
W. P. Brown. 
Percy Gilbert, secretary. 
F. A. Bird, M. D., chief medical adviser. 
Address of department: Olympia. 
State Mepicat Am Boarp: 
Dr. John W. Mowell, chairman. 
Martin J. Flyzik (representing employees), 
Dr. J. S. Kloeber (representing employers). 
R. G. McLean, secretary. 
Address of board: Olympia. 
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State Sarety Boarp: 
Dr. J. S. Kloeber (representing employers). 
Martin J. Flyzik (representing employees). 
C. H. Younger (ex officio), State labor commissioner, 
James Bagley (ex officio), State mine inspector. 
John W. Pace, secretary. 
Address of board: Olympia. 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION: 
©. H. Younger, chairman, commissioner of labor and ex officio member of the 
commission. 
Mrs. J. E. Burkey. 
Mrs. W. S. Griswold. 
Mrs. George P. Hardgrove. 
Dr. M. H. Marvin. 
Mrs. W. H. Udall, secretary. 
Address of commission: Olympia. 
UnitTeD States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Lawrence Wood, Federal director for State, 110 Cherry Street, Seattle. 


West Virginia. 
BurEAvU oF LABOR: 
Samuel B. Montgomery, commissioner, Charleston. 
STavrE COMPENSATION COMMISSIONER: 
Lee Ott, commissioner, Charleston. 
I. J. McAndrews, secretary. 
M. V. Godby, chief medical examiner. 


Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
Thomas Cairns, Federal director for State, 126 Summers Street, Charleston. 


Wisconsin. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION: 
George P. Hambrecht, chairman. 
Thomas F. Konop. 

Fred M. Wilcox. 

E. E. Witte, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department— 

R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department— 

L. A. Tarrell, chief examiner. 
Employment department— 

Taylor Frye, director. 
Apprenticeship department— 

Stewart Scrimshaw, director. 
Women’s department— 

Miss Tracy Copp, director, Room 809, Manufacturers’ Home Building, 

Milwaukee. 

Child labor department— 

Taylor Frye, director. 
Statistical department— 

Maud Swett, director. 

Address of commission: Madison. 

Unirep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

George P. Hambrecht, Federal director for State, State capitol, Madison. 
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Wyoming. 


COMMISSIONER OF LABOR AND STATISTICS: 
Harry C. Hoffman, commissioner, Cheyenne. 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION DEPARTMENT (UNDER TREASURER’S OFFICE): 
A. D. Hoskins, State treasurer. 
C. P. Morgan, deputy. 
W. B. Sammons, assistant deputy. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 


Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Hon. Gideon D. Robertson, minister. 
F. A. Acland, deputy minister and editor of the Labor Gazette. 
Bryce M. Stewart, director of employment service. 


Alberta. 


BurReEAv OF LABOR: 
(Under the auspices of the department of agriculture, Edmonton.) 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

J. R. Mitchell, general superintendent, Calgary. 
Factory INSPECTION: 

Mrs. Robert Kneill, Edmonton, 

J. N. McLeod, Calgary. 

Mrs. Margaret Lewis, Calgary. 
WorkMEN’s COMPENSATION Boarp: 

John T. Sterling, chairman, 

Walter F. McNeil. 

James A. Kinney. 

Frederick D.-Noble, secretary. 

Address of board: Edmonton. 


British Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 
Hon. J. W. de B. Farris, minister, Victoria. 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria. 
Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver, 
J. Peck, chief boiler inspector, Vancouver. 
Employment service— 
A. Bruce Powley, general superintendent, Vancouver. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
E. S. H. Winn, chairman, 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh Gilmore. 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary. 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver, 
Minimum wage board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. 
Mrs. Helen G. McGill. 
Thomas Mathews. 
» Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary. 
Address of board: Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 
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Manitoba. 


Bureau or LasBor: 
Hon. George A. Grierson, minister of public works, Winnipeg. 
Factory inspection— 
Robert A. Stewart, acting chief inspector, 301 Boyd Block, Winaipeg. 
Employment service— 
C. Bowman, general superintendent, Winnipeg. 
Fair wage board— 
8. C. Oxton, chairman, deputy minister of public works. 
W. J. Davidson. 
J. W. Morley. 
George Armstrong. 
Walter Owens. 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
I. G. Wilson, commissioner. 
A. R. D. Patterson. 
C. W. N. Kennedy. 
N. Fletcher, secretary. 
Address of board: Winnipeg, 
Minimum wage board— 
Arthur J. Bennett, chairman. 
Mrs. Claude Nash. 
Miss Lynn Filett. 
James Winning. 
Charles Hardin. 
E. McGrath, secretary. 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick. 

Factory CoMMISSION: 

Kilgour Shives, Cambellton, 

Emma S. Fiske, St. John. 

Michael Kelly, St. John. 

Charles McDonald, St. John 

James Stevens, jr., St. John. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 

©. Herford, general superintendent, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
INSPECTION OF FACTORIES AND Hore ts: 

John Kenny, St. John. 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION Boarp: 

J. A. Sinclair, chairman, 

F. C. Robinson. 

S. L. Sugrue. 

Address of board: St. John. 


Nova Scotia. 


Factory AND Mines INSPECTION (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Works): 
Hon. E. H. Armstrong, minister of public works and mines. 
Hiram Donkin, C. E., deputy minister of public works. 
Philip Ring, factory inspector. 
Address: Halifax, 
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EMmpLoyMENT SERVICE: 
C. Herford, general superintendent, Halifax, 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION Boarp: 
V. J. Paton, K. C., chairman. 
Fred W. Armstrong. 
John T. Joy. 
Address of board: Halifax. 


Ontario. 


Trapes AND LABor BRANCH (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF PuBiic Works): 
Walter A. Riddell, superintendent. 
H. C. Hudson, general superintendent of employment bureaus. 
Inspectors— 
D. M. Medcalf, chief boiler inspector. 
James T. Burke, chief factory, shop and office inspector. 
Wm. C. McGhie, chairman of board of examiners, stationary engineers. 
Address: Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
WorkMEN’s CoMPENSATION Boanrp: 
Samuel Price, chairman. 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. 
(vacancy). 
N. B. Wormwith, secretary. 
Address of board: Toronto. 


Quebec. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS AND LABor: 
Hon. L. A. Taschereau, minister, Quebec. 
Inspection of industrial establishments and public buildings— 
Louis Guyon, chief inspector, 59 Notre Dame Street East, Montreal. 
Registrar of boards of conciliation and arbitration— 
Felix Marois, Quebec. 
Employment bureaus— 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent, 10 St. James Strect, Montreal. 
Housing director— 
Dr. Emile Nadeau. “t 





Saskatchewan. 


Bureau or LABOR (UNDER DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE)! 
Thos. M. Molloy, commissioner of labor, secretary. 
T. Withy, chief factories inspector. 
E. Pierce, chief mine inspector. 
Address of bureau: Regina. 
Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent, Regina. 
Minimum wage board— 
W. F. Dunn, chairman, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. Austin Bothwell, Regina. 
H. Perry, Regina. 
Mrs. M. I. Robertson, Saskatoon. 
J. F. Cairns, Saskatoon. 
T. M. Molloy, commissioner of labor, secretary, Regina. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official— United States. 


CaLirorNiA.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Third biennial report, 1917-1918. 
Sacramento, 1919. 112 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 261 to 263 of this issue of the Monraty Laspor Re- 
VIEW. 
MassacHusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Forty-ninth annual report on the statistics of 
labor for the year 1918. Boston, 1919. 61, 148,95, 54 pp. Public document No. 15. 
Consists of four parts which were previously issued as Labor Bulletins Nos. 123 to 
126, respectively, and which were noted in the Montuty Lasor Review as follows: 
Seventeenth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1918 (Labor 
Bulletin No. 123), reviewed in the issue of September, 1918, page 344; Eighth annual 
report on union scale of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1917 (Labor Bulletin 
No. 124), in the issue of December, 1918, page 394; Labor legislation in Massachusetts, 
1918 (Labor Bulletin No. 125), in issue of April, 1919, page 261; and Statistics of labor 
organizations in Massachusetts, 1916 and 1917 (Labor Bulletin No. 126), in issue of 
August, 1919, page 281. 
— —— Insurance Department. Sixty-fourth annual report, January 1, 1919. Part IT: 


Life, miscellaneous, assessment and fraternal insurance. Boston, 1919. lxxxiii, 
“°°, 368a pp. Public document No. 9. 
Ts. udes statistics of workmen’s compensation experience. 

Nxw Jersey.—Department of Labor. Child labor laws applying to newspaper planis, 
printeries, factories, workshops, mills, commercial Seceedlia and all a voll where 
we or the maga, pesios of goods of any kind is carried on, also to mercantile estab- 
ishments, mines and quarries * * * also compulsory education law. Trenton, 
1917. 24 pp. 


New Yor«.—Industrial Commission. Bureau of Statistics and Information. Mis- 
cellaneous labor laws. Albany, 1919. 188 pp. 

Contains a number of laws which directly or indirectly affect labor although not 
part of the general labor laws. 

Porto Rico.—Bureau of Labor. Sixth annual report, 1918. San Juan. 1919. 46 pp. 
Tilustrated. 

The subjects covered in this report include: Compliance with labor laws; Claims 
of agricultural laborers for wages; Factories and workshops inspected; Free employ- 
ment agency; The cost of living; Economic condition of the agricultural laborers 
in the sugar cane, coffee and tobacco plantations; Intervention by the Bureau of 
Labor in strikes occurring in the island from June 1 to December 31, 1918; and Recom- 
mendations for needed legislation. It is stated that unquestionably workers in the 
sugar cane plantations receive better wages than in any other agricultural tasks, the 
wages, in 1914, being 54 cents per day for men and not more than 30 cents for women 
and children. During the period covered by the report there were four wage levels— 
$1.75, $1.30, $1, and 90 cents per day for men, and 80, 40, 40, and 30 cents for women 
and children legally authorized to work. The average daily wage paid to men during 
the season was $1.23; after its close, 75 cents. Women’s wages averaged 52 cents 
per day. 
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WasHINGTON.—State Medical Aid Board. State Safety Board. Maximum fee schedule, 
rules, and instructions. Olympia, 1919. 40 pp. 

This pamphlet contains, in addition to the maximum fee schedule, the rules govern- 
ing care of injured workmen, covering noncontract and contract services, hospitals, 
nurses, and druggists. There are also instr ctions to district medical aid board assist- 
ants and to assistants of the labor commissi ner. 

Untrep States.—Congress. House. Comittee oa Appropriations. First deficiency 


appropriation bill, fiscal year 1920. Second supplement hearing. Part III.—In- 
ternational labor conference. Washington. 1919. 27 pp. 66th Congress, 1st session. 


—— Committee on Education. Vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment. Hearing, on H. R. 
12880, January 24,1919. Washington, 1919. 8pp. 65th Congress, 3d session. 


——— Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. Hearings: Work and homes for 
returning soldiers. Washington, 1919. $2 pp. 65th Congress, $d session. 

— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. Report on the condition of 
elevator interlocks found as a result of « (eld surve 1 and an analysis of elevator accident 
statistics. Washington, September 1, 1919. 28 mimeographed pp. 

Contains recommendations for rules to be included in an elevator code, and statistics 
on fatal and nonfatal elevator accidents from reports of State industrial commissions 
and department o/ labor and coroners’ reports. 

According to the statistics the largest number of accidents is caused |)y falling down 
the shaft, the weighted average percentage of the total fatalities to the public from 
this cause being 36.9, and to industrial employees 36. For the public the percentage 
of nonfatalities was 21.3 and for industrial employees 14.7. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Educational changes in Russia, 
by Theresa Bach. Washington, 1919. 26 pp. Bulletin No. 87. 

A brief account of the outstanding changes in laws and regulations affecting educa- 
tion since 1917. The provision made for adult education is an indication of the need 
of education felt by the masses in Russia at the present time. 








—— Education in parts of the British Empire. Washington, 1919. 104 pp. 
Bulletin No. 49. 

Discusses educational developments in Canada, Jamaica, Australia, New Zealand, 
'‘nion of South Africa, India, Egypt, and Palestine. Industrial, technical, and acri- 
cultural education and vocational work for returned soldiers are among the phases of 
the subject considered. 

— —— Bureau of Mines. Coke Oven Accidents in the United States during the cal- 
endar year 1918. Washington, 1919. 26 pp. Technical paper 239. 

This report is noted more fully on pages 299 to 302 of this issue of the Monvrury 
LABOR REVIEW. 

Production of explo ive: in the United State: during the calendar year 
1918, with note: on coal-mine accident: due to explosives, and list of permissible 
explo ives tested prior to March 31, 1919. Wahington, 1919. 21 pp. Technical 
paper 231. 

States that there were 135 coal-mine fatalities due to explosives in 1918 as compared 
with 111 in 1917, an increase of 21.6 per cent. Eighty-five oi the fatalities were at 
bituminous mines, which number is an increase of 29 over the number reported for 
1917. However, the report shows a decided decrease in fatalities due to explosives in 
recent years, it being stated that ‘in 1903, 9.8 per cent of the fatalities at bituminous 
!uimes were caused by explosives, whereas in 1918 only 4.19 per cent were due to this 
cause."’ The latest figures for metal mines and quarries are for 1917, the report 
stating that for this year 79 of the fatalities in metal mines and 21 in quarries were 
from explosives. The report states that 499,224,660 pounds (249,612 short tons) of 
explosives were produced in the United States in 1918, as compared with 582,475,327 
pounds (291,238 short tons) in 1917. 
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Unirep Srates.—Depariment of the Intertor. Bureau of Mines. Safe practice in 
mitg wire ropes in mine. Washington, 1919. 11 pp. Technical paper 237. 

——- Department of Labor. Annual report to the Secretary of Labor, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919. Wahington, 1919. 22 pp. 

—~— -— Children’s Bureau. Infant mortality. Results of a field study in Saginaw, 
Mich., based on births in one year. Washington, 1919. 91 pp. Illustrated. May 

——- ——— Information and Education Service. Report for year ended June 80, 1919 
Washington, 1919. 47 pp. 

—— Federal Trade Commission. Cost reports. Copper. Washington, June 80, 1919. 
26 pp. 

~—- Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Instructions relative to treatment of 


war risk patients by the United States Public Health Service. Washington, May 1, 

1919. S3pp. Department circular No. 140. 

Manual of the mental examination of aliens. Washington, 1918. 118 
pp. Chart. Illustrated. Miscellaneous publication No. 18. 

A guide to inexperienced officers in the application of their knowledge of mental 
diseases and defects to determining the mental status of aliens. It is based upon the 
experience of public health officers in the examination of immigrants at Ellis Island, 
N. Y. 





Public Health Reports. October 24, 1919. Washington, 1919. 

This report contains an article on a study of the munitions intoxications in lrance, 
which is reviewed on pages 305 to 312 of this issue of the MontHLy Lasor Review. 
—— War Department. Handbook of economic agencies of the war of 1917. Washington, 

1919. 539 pp. Monograph No. 8. 
Lists all organizations ‘‘that were parts of the Government of the United States 
before the war; others that were created in the permanent departments to meet war 
conditions; other war boards or administrative bodies that were created by special 
legislation or executive order; others that were created by interallied action for joint 
service; and still others that were not a part of the Government at all but represented 
private enterprise organized to assist and cooperate in the advancement of the war.’’ 
War risk allotments, family allowances, compensation, insurance, army allot- 
ments, Liberty bond allotments, and soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief under War Ris!: 
Insurance Act (act of Oct. 6, 1917, as amended by act of June 25, 1918); army allot- 
ment law (act of Mar. 2, 1899, as amended by act of Mar. 2, 1901, and act of Oct. 6, 
1917); Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (act of Mar. 8, 1918). Washingtoi, 
1919. 112 pp. Special regulations No. 72. 

—— War Industries Board. W.I. B. Price Bulletins. Washington, 1919. Series o/ 
57 bullet:.rs. 

The titles of these bulletins are as follows: 1. Summary; 2. International price com- 
parisons; 3. Government control over prices [not yet received); 4. Prices oi foods; 
5. Prices of clothing; 6. Prices of building materials; 7. Prices of chemicals; 8. Prices 
of feed and forage; 9. Prices of wheat and wheat products; 10. Prices of corn and corn 
products; 11. Prices of oats, rice, buckwheat, and their products;:12. Prices of barley, 
hops, rye, and their products; 13. Prices of sugar and related products; 14. Prices of 
vegetables and truck; 15. Prices of edible vegetable oils; 16. Prices of fruits, nuts, and 
wine; 17. Prices of spices and condiments; 18. Prices of tea, coffee, and cocoa; 19. Pricés 
of tobacco and tobacco products; 20. Prices of live stock, meats, and fats; 21. Prices 
of poultry and dairy products; 22. Prices of fish and oysters; 23. Prices of cotton and 
cotton products; 24. Prices of wool and wool products; 25. Prices of silk and silk prod- 
ucts; 26. Prices of hides and skins and their products; 27. Prices of hatter’s fur and 
fur felt hats; 28. Prices of hair, bristles, and feathers; 29. Prices in the button industry; 
30. Prices of rubber and rubber products; 31. Prices of paper; 32. Prices of fibers and 
fiber products; 33. Prices of iron, steel, and their products; 34. Prices of ferroalloys, 
nonferrous and rare metals; 35. Prices of coal and coke; 36. Prices of petroleum and 
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its products; 37. Prices of matches; 38. Prices of clay products; 39. Prices of sand and 
gravel; 40. Prices of quarry products; 41. Prices of cement; 42. Prices of glass; 43. Prices 
of lumber; 44. Prices of paints and varnishes; 45. Prices of mineral acids; 46. Prices 
of heavy chemicals; 47. Prices of miscellaneous inorganic chemicals; 48. Prices of 
fertilizers; 49. Prices of soaps and glycerin; 50. Prices of essential oils, flavoring and 
perfumery materials; 51. Prices of wood-distillation products and naval stores; 52. 
Prices of natural dyestuffs and tanning chemicals; 53. Prices of coal-tar crudes, inter- 
mediates, and dyes; 54. Prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals; 55. Prices of proprietary 

preparations; 56. Prices of explosives; 57. Prices of miscellaneous organic chemicals. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AUSTRALIA (QUEENSLAND).—Jnspector of machinery and scaffolding. Report for the year 
ended 30th June, 1919. Brisbane, 1919. 9 pp. 


—— Insurance Office. Third annual report for the year ended 30th June, 1919. Bris- 
bane, 1919. S86 pp. C. A. 64-1919. 

The section of this report devoted to the workmen’s compensation department 
shows that. during the period covered, 9,687 claims were made, of which 156 were for 
fatalinjuries. These figures compare with 9,737 and 143, respectively, in the previous 
year. Of the remaining claims 309 were for permanent and 9,222 for temporary disa- 
bilities. The amount of compensation paid and estimated on account of these 
claims was $809,196, of which $209,034 was for fatal injuries, $235,469 fer permanent 
disabilities, and $364,693 for temporary disabilities. Of the permanent disabilities, 
85 were caused by machinery, 61 by hand tools, 41 by objects being handled, and 26 
by vehicles. 

The greatest number of temporary disabilities—-2,082—-were caused by objects 
being handled, while of the others 1,302 were caused by hand tools, 945 by falls of 
persons, 692 by vehicles, and 561 by machinery. Of the fatalities 31 were caused by 
vehicles, 21 by animals, and 15 by falling objects. The report states, also, that 
during the three years the workmen’s compensation act has been in force, 26,514 
claims have been made, 25,589 have been settled, 2 cases have been litigated, and 
$1,939,895 has been paid on account of claims. The fund showed a surplus of $268,604 
on June 30, 1919. 

—— (Sours AustRAuia).-—Government Statistician. Statistical register 1917-18. Com- 
piled from ojjicial records, Adelaide, 1918. 456 pp. 


Bretarum—Commission Centrale de Statistique. Statistique générale de la Belgique. 
Exposé de la situation du Royaume, de 1876 a 1900. Tome III, contenant les 
tables analytique et alphabétique des matiéres comprises dans les trois volumes. 
Brussels, 1914. 950 pp. 


The third volume of the abstract of Belgian statistics for the period 1876 to 1900, 
published by the Belgian General Statistical Office. The volume deals with statistics 
relating to property, agriculture, industry, commerce, transportation, mail and tele- 
graph service, thewmonetary system, and credit institutes. The chapter on industry 
is divided into 4 sections: 1. General statistics; 2. Statistics of individual industries 
3. Legislation; and 4. State authorities for the supervision of industry, arbitration 
boards, labor councils, advisory councils, chambers of commerce, industria] museums, 
and exhibitions. In the sections dealing with general industrial statistics and with 
statistics of the individual industry groups are to be found the following data: Number 
of establishments and workers, size of establishments, distribution of the gainfully 
enyaged persons by social status (employer, salaried employee, worker), employment 
of women and children, daily hours of labor, wages, and output, night work, age of 
workers, composition of workers’ families, unemployment, etc., based on the censuses 
of 1880 and 1896. The volume also contains an analytic and alphabetic index of 
the matter comprised in the three volumes forming the statistical abstract, 
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Brevorum.— Minisitre del Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Office du Travail. 
Recensement de U’ Industrie et du Commerce, 31 Décembre, 1910. Deuxidme partie 
recensement industriel. Vols. Vand VI. Brussels, 1919. 789, 597 pp. 


Volumes 5 and 6 of the Belgian census of industry and commerce of December 31, 
1910. Volume 5 shows the distribution of industrial establishments (exclusive 
of home work), their employees, and motive power by industry groups and sub- 
groups, and by communes. Volume 6 gives the same information for home-working 
industries and also shows the distribution of industrial establishments (exclu- 
sive of home work) according to size, i. e., the number of persons employed, by 
industry groups and subgroups, and by communes. In both volumes the results for 
1910 are compared with those for 1896, the year of the preceding census. 

CANADA (SASKATCHEWAN).—Burcau of Labor. Eighth annual report for the twelve 
months ended April 80, 1919. Regina, 1919. 28 pp. 

Covers a variety of subjects, such as coal mine inspection, factory inspection, farm 
labor, public employment offices, strikes and trades disputes, labor legislation, etc. 
A table shows a total of 13 fatal and 771 nonfatal industrial accidents in 1918-19, as 
compared with 18 fatal and 671 nonfatal in the preceding year. Of the total accidents 
in the vear 1918-19 the largest number, 504, or 64.3 per cent, were connected with 
steam and electric railroads. The report also gives a table showing the rate of wages 
paid ior the past four years in building trades, based on returns from three of the 
cities in the Province, and which ‘‘ would in most cases apply to the country districts 
as well.’’ 


WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES IN SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, 1915 TO 191s. 





—_— —————— 





























Trade. 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Es dM avadndn Gacsetekebhahicenionns idtvebsdault 70 75 75 85 
SIL... ti cdinsin + slinoaeiingt aS |. SR ee Ses Ba ey 40 55 50 65 
NC 8 shins Si Aedes tee ene tadedeadus¥ wid 35 45 50 65 
PINS Ss aine ceien oddtdie bee F odhts wtchhbhd dcaaaeb ah S 5 4 60 624 65 75 
RSE ER ee Oe Pe ee 65 65 | 65 80 
EE otis: <b haces ccacapbbcckacesadecebbdsdantdkeet 35 45 | 45 60 
SEE TT A A eps Se oF 20-32 40 | 40 45 
ne hl nl clit BR a AREA ag Sm 25 30-35 | 30-35 40 
NEED. » 0 cccnneness canqscescouceensqnereetes 20 | 273 | 30 35 

j 





DENMARK.—Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet. Beretning for aaret 1918. Copenhagen, 1919. 
145 pp. 

Since April 1, 1917, a single compensation law has covered all classes of workmen 
in Denmark. The system is compulsory as respects seamen and fishermen, and both 
voluntary and compulsory as respects industrial workers and agricultural laborers. 

A full account of the Danish compensation laws and their administration is con- 
tained in the twenty-fourth annual report of the U.S. Commissioner of Labor. A 
summary of operations for 1912, 1913, and 1914 may be foung in the Monrutiy 
LaBor Review for January, 1916, (p. 70, 71). The following table is a summary of 
_perations for 1918. No comparison is made for previous years as the new law efiec- 
tive April 1, 1917, is so different from the preceding law as to make comparison mis- 
leading. In converting the amount of compensation into money of the United States 
standard of value, the crown was considered as being the equivalent of 26.8 cents. 
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SUMMARY OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE STATISTICS FOR DENMARK, 1918. 
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Cases of permanent 
| Deaths. Cases of incapacity. 
. ca. |tempo- = 
Insured occupations. c —e rary 
| Num- ping survivors. maer Num- Compensa- 
ber. | vivors. ber | tion. 
lndustrial workers: 
Compulsory imsurance................- 72 48 $70, 250. 84 282 991 $284, 967.35 
LE SSR Ce a 1 4 1, 845. 18 
© FiIL..6 . dardvedeadvadedesatonnres 19 7 12, 823. 80 ; 20 3, 866. 70 
ER chi netvceccoccecevacces< 165 | 77 85, 170. 40 39 17, 831. 38 
Agricultural workers: 
Compulsory insurance................. 79 31 38, 431. 20 120 628 168, 530. 19 
Voluntary insurance.................. 13! 10! 10,720.00 21| 140 82) 316. 24 
MN iavotis su K ee ees 6 CIES e es ck a8s i500 32 28 41,968.80 |........ 10 2, 219. 04 
EE ES: ee ee | 380 201 | 259, 365. 04 436 | 1,832 511, 576. 09 
| 








(GERMANY (BERLIN).—Statistisches Ami der Stadt Berlin. Die Arbeiterkrankenversich- 
erung in Berlin und vororten im Jahre 1914. Berlin, 1919. 45 pp. 

\ bulletin of the Municipal Statistical Office of Berlin giving financial statistics 
of the sick funds of Greater Berlin for the year 1914. 

GreEAT Brirain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the trade of Australia for 
the year 1918. London, 1919. 62 pp. Cmd. 851. Price, 8d. net. 

Containing sections on cost of living, price fixing, housing, and other matters relat- 
ing to industry. 

— Report on the trade of South Africa for the year 1918. 
90 pp. Cmd. 357. Price, 6d. net. 

Contains reports of mining, agriculture, cost of living, and various phases of indus- 
trial development. 

—— Home Office. Annual report of the chief inspector of factories and workshops jor 
the year 1918. London, 1919. 838 pp. Cmd. 840. Price, 9d. net. 

States that during the period of the war the prominence given to safety, health, 
and welfare, including reduction in hours of labor, has been apart from special war 
work, the principal feature of the work oi factory inspection. The experience gained 
shows, the report states, that an increase in the relative hours of work does not neces- 
sarily mean an increase in production, that the more the comfort and welfare of the 
worker are studied and provided for the greater is his output, and that attention 
given to health and the prevention of accidents means greater efficiency and reduced 
charges. The report refers very briefly to special features of the work, calling atten- 
lion to the detailed reports covering hours of labor, accidents, welfare, industrial 
poisoning, etc., which are made a part of the general report. These chapters are 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue of the Monraity Labor Review, hours of labor on 
pages 251 to 254, accidents on pages 302 to 304, and industrial poisoning on pages 
315 to 317. 

—— —— Employment of children. London, 1919. 12 pp. 

An explanatory statement of amendments to the provisions of the Employment ot 

Children Act, 1903. 


London, 1919. 
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Great Brrrain.—Home Office. Mines and quarries: General report, with statistics, 
for 1918, by the chief inspector of mines. Part I.—Divisional statistics «n// 
reports. London, 1919. 90 pp. Cmd. 389. Price, 9d. net. 

The following table suiumarizes the imspector’s report concerning accidents ani 
accident rates: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, NUMLER OF DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS, AND ACCI)D 
DEATH RATES IN MINES AND QUARRIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1917 AND 191s. 
































1 ae Accident death 
Number of employees. , a rates (per 1,000 
j y employees). 
Establishments ander— | 
| | | 
1917 | 188 1917 | 1918 117 | (1918 
. > , wasid 77 — 
a eA ete 1,021,340 | 1,008, 867 1,370, 1,401 1. 34 | 1. 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act ... 20, 500 | 20, 821 25 19 1, 22 | 
EGE eT RE LE 43,631 | 43, 215 56 67 1. 28 | L. 
EE ee 1,085,471 | 1,072,903; 1,451 1,487 1.34 | 1 
| | 








—— India Office. Statistical abstract relating to British India from 1907-08 to 1916-17. 
Fifiy-second number. London, 1919. 260 pp. Cmd. 885. Price, 18. net. 


Contains statistics on cooperative societies, wages, prices, factory inspection, cotton 
and jute mills, factories, etc. In the section on industries it is stated that in 1916-17 
there were 256,409 persons employed in cotton mills and 262,552 in jute mills, and 
that in 1916 there were 28,031 employed in arms and ammunition factories and arsen:!s 
(government), 110,468 in cotton ginning, cleaning, and pressing mills and factories 
110,699 in railway workshops and other factories, 30,434 in printing presses, 25,808 in 
iron and brass foundries. 

— Laws, statutes, etc. Public general acts passed in the eighth and ninth years of the 
reign of His May y King George the Fifth, being the eighth session of the thirteent/ 
Parliament of the nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. ith an inde 
and iables showing the effect of the year’s legislation on the public general acts; also the 
titles of the local and private acts arranged consecutively and in classes. London 
[1919]. 501 pp. Price, 3s. net. 


—— Local Government Board. Manual on the preparation of State-aided housing 
schemes. London, 1919. 74 pp. Price, 2s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 

Considers the shortage of houses, State financial assistance, kinds of schemes to 
which assistance will be given, selection of locality, choice of site, planning and can- 
struction of roads, fencing, drainage, house accommodation, supply of material, and 
plans for building. 

—— —— Maternity and child welfare centers in England and Wales, 1st April, 1919. 
London, 1919. 102 pp. Price, 18. net. 

A list including al] municipal and voluntary maternity and child welfare centers 
known to the board at the time the report was issued. 

—— Ministry of Health. An outline of the practice of preventive medicine. London, 
1919. 124 pp. Cmd. 368. Price, 6d. net. 

Includes a section treating of industrial hygiene. 

—-— —— Housing. Powers and duties of local authorities. London, 1919. 28 pp 
Price, 2d. net. 


—— Ministry of Labor. <i Sarr donation. Decisions given by the umpire respect- 
ing claims to out-of-work donation. Vol. IT. Nos. 501-1000. (Given up to 4th 
April, 1919.) Together with index. London, 1919. 260 pp. Price, 2s.net. U. I. 
440 B. Vol. «I, 
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National scheme for disabled 





Great Brirain.— Ministry of Labor. The seal of honor. 
men. [Lundon),1919. 14pp. Model form. 


Explains the scheme for the employment, on a percentage basis, of disabled ex-serv- 
ice men, which has been discussed with the majority of the staple trades as represented 
by the national trades advisory committees and the industrial councils and which in 
some trades has been adopted outright, in others with modifications, and in the enci- 
neers’ and shipbuilders’ trades is being discussed. Under the scheme every employer 
who employs ten or more people is asked to have disabled men represent at least 5 per 
cent of his force. Those who comply with the request will receive certificates froin thie 
Ministry of Labor and have their names inscribed on a “ National roll.’ The adininis- 
tration of the scheme is proposed to be through the local employment committees, 
when they exist, in consultation with the local technical ad visory committees, except 
where special arrangements have been made for the matter to be handled by the trade 


itself. 


—— 





Training Department. Scheme No. 33 for the training of apprentices whose 

apprenticeship has been interrupted by service in H. M. forces. a ee im the 
gold, silver, horological and allied trades. [London]1919. 4pp. A. T.S.8, No. 33. 

—— Ministry of Reconstruction. Reconstruction problems 86. Industrial research. 
London, 1919. 382 pp. Price, 2d 

— ——- Reconstruction problems 87. The mission of the British Army. London, 
1919. 24 pp. Price, 2d. 

—— ——— Reconstruction problems 38. The business of Government. I. The central 
machinery; II. The work of the departments; III. The civil service. London, 1919. 
30, 82,40 pp. Price, 2d. each. 

—— Parliament. House of Lords. Select committee on the prices fixed by the Ministry 
of Food for milk production. Report, together with the proceedings of the committee 
and minutes of evidence. London, 1919. 55 pp. 161. Price, 6d. net. 

— (IreLanp).—Local Government Board. Housing of the working classes (Ireland) 
bill. Financial assistance to local authorities. I. Draft regulations. II. Copy of 
circular issued by the Local Government Board for Ireland. Dublin, 1919. 8 pp. 
Cmd. 225. Price, 1d. 

— —~— Financial assistance to public utility societies and housing trusts. I. Draft 
regulations for public utility societies. II. Draft regulations for housing trusis. 
1. Draft model rules for public utility societies. IV. Copy of explanatory memo- 
randum issued by Local Government Board for Ireland respecting public utility 
societics. Dublin, 1919. 18 pp. Cmd. 226. Price, 2d. net. 

—— (Scortann).—Registrar General. Sixty-third annual report, 1917. Edinburgh, 
1919. 151 pp. Cmd. 287. Price 1s. 3d. net. 

Invia.—Depariment of Mines. Report for the year ending 31st December, 1918. Cal- 
cutia, 1919. 89 pp. Price, rupees 2 and annas 2, or $s. 6d. 

Japan.—Department of Foreign Affairs. Factory law, ordinance for the ree of 
the factory law, regulations for the enforcement of the factory law, etc. Tokio, 191%. 
42 pp. 

The law provides that with certain exceptions no person under 12 years of age may 
be employed in a factory; that no persons under 15 years of age nor women may be 
employed more than 12 hours a day, nor between 10 o’clock in the evening and 4 
o'clock in the morning; and that persons under 15 years of age and women shall not be 
ellowed to work with dangerous machinery or with materials that are poisonous or 
dangerous to health. It further provides for competent inspection of the factories, and 
‘or employers’ liability. 

Union or Soutn Arrica.—Department of Mines and Industries. Annual Reports for 
the calendar year ended 31st December, 1918. Pretoria, 1919. 119 pp. Chart, 34 
‘tables. Price, 10s. 6d. 

Contains sections devoted to Labor, Wages and stores, Output and development, 
Accidents and prosecutions, Administration of the Mines and Works Act and regula- 
tions, ‘Technical examinations, Machinery and mechanical laboratory, besides a section 
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devoted to general subjects, statistical tables, and other matter. The total number of 
accidents reported for 1918 was 2,833, resulting in 646 deaths and 2,472 injuries, com- 
pared with a total of 2,780 accidents in 1917, resulting in 698 deaths and 2,395 injuries. 
The compensation paid by or on behalf of mines in respect of deaths and injuries from 
accidents amounted to £126,626 ($616,225. 43) of which £38,076 ($185,296.85) was for 
589 death claims and £88,550 ($430,928 58) for 4,448 claims for injuries. 


Unofficial. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LaBor LeaisLation. The American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. IX, No. 8, New York, September, 1919. Pp. 802-398. 


Articles included in this number are: ‘‘International Labor Conference, Wash- 
ington, October 29, 1919 (Preliminary work of organizing committee)’’: ‘Labor in 
the Peace Treaty’; ‘‘American labor movement indorses the Peace Treaty and 
Covenant’’; and ‘‘Power of the United States under the Constitution to enter into 
labor treaties.’ 

AMERICAN STATISTICAL AssociATION. Quarterly publications, new series No. 127 
(Vol. X VI). September, 1919. Boston, 1919. pp. 411-494. 

Articles of interest are Retail prices of food during 1917 and 1918 by Raymond 
Pearland Magdalen H. Burger, and Food expenditures by men and women, by Horace 
Secrist. The latter article shows the results of a study conducted by Northwestern 
University into the ratio of expenditures by men and women and states that the results 
obtained support very closely the ratio commonly used in budgetary studies—90 per 
cent for women to 100 per cent for men. 

ANTHRACITE BoarpD OF CONCILIATION. Award of the anthracite coal strike commission 
and subsequent agreements. Hazleton, Pa., Markle Bank Building, September, 
1919. 38 pp. 

Includes the text of the agreement of September 29, 1919, between the anthracite 
operators and the anthracite mine workers’ organization. 

ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. Eleventh annual report for the fiscal 
year ending April 17,1919. Philadelphia, Brown Bros. Building, 1919. 16 pp. 

This association is specially concerned with the interests of the Negroes of Philadel- 
phia. The report includes sections on Industry and progress, with statistics of em- 
ployment work; A rural community center; and Educational matters. 

ASSOCIATION OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED KinGpom. Report of pro- 
ceedings and resolutions adopted at the 58th annual meeting, April 9 and 10, 1918. 
London [1918]. 167 pp. 

Of interest to labor are the sections on industrial councils and control of trade and 
industry. 

Basset, Wirirutam R. When the workmen help you manage. New York, The Century 
Co., 1919. 266 pp. 

A consideration of the relation between capital and labor, the subject being treated 
under the following chapter headings: The new basis of industry; Skillful management 
v. welfare work; Have we reached the limit of wages?; Harnessing the creative instinct ; 
Making the workman proud of his job; When the workmen help to manage; Providing 
steady jobs for your men; Preserving the wage system; Why profit sharing fails; Striking 
the balance between capital and labor; The system of representation. In his conclu- 
sion the author suggests the following principles to govern the relationships in industry: 


(1) Capital and labor are not partners, but are in a position of buyers and sellers. 

(2) Each is to be rewarded for what it does, and for nothing more. 

(3) The dignity of capital is assured ; the dignity of labor must be assured. 

(4) The dignity of labor willin part come about through the expression of the crea- 
tive instinct, and in part through a participation in control at least of those matters 
that concern labor. 
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(5) This participation may take any form that seems suitable to the case, but the 
essentials of the participation are that it be constructive and free from managerial 
interference, although subject to managerial veto. __ = 

(6) The reward of labor for its effort should be direct, and associated in time of 
payment with the work done, and graduated, after a living wage, upon the quantity 
or quality of the work done with deparimental as well as individual incentives. 

(7) A living wage is to be calculated on the annual basis, and the provision of twelve 
months’ work is an integral part of any scheme. — . : 

(8) The amount of the wage is immaterial. It is the ratio to production that counts, 
and no raises of wages are to be added into the cost of the finished product, or at least 
such additions are not to be counted as raises of wages. 

(9) It is the function of capital to provide facilities and plans, so that the worker 
may earn more with than without capital. Otherwise there is no reason for capital’s 
heing. 

Bene’, Epovarp. Le mouvement ouvrier tchécoslovaque. Paris, 1918. 44 pp. 
Extract from Le monde Slave, 1 ¢ année, tome 2., Feb.—Sept., 1918. 

History of the labor movement among the Czecho-Slovaks. Extracted in several 
parts from Le Monde Slave for February-September, 1918. 

Bureau or AppLtieED Economics (INnc.). Changes in cost of living, 1914-1919. A 
summary of existing data. Washington, 1919. 55 pp. 

A compilation, with some analysis, of the existing authoritative data on changes in 
cost of living since 1914. The greater portion of the material is derived from publica- 


tions of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


—— Standards of living. A compilation of budgetary studies. Washington, 1919. 
49 pp. 

Brings together the results of the various studies of standards of living in this coun- 
try, including Minimum subsistence and minimum comfort budgets, by Prof. W. F. 
Ogburn; Higher food prices and the proper nutrition of workingmen’s families, by 
Prof. M. E. Jaffa; A minimum budgetary estimate for Pacific coast workers, by Dr. 
Jessica B. Peixotto; Budget proposed by Seattle and Tacoma (Wash.) street railway 
employees; Budgetary study of the Department of Health, New York City; Cost of 
the Navy ration for enlisted men; and a Canadian budget. 

—— Wages in various industries; a summary of wage movements during the war. Wash- 
ington, 1919. 62 pp. 

Compiled from official Government sources and compares wages and earnings in 
1919: and 1914 in the following industries and occupations: Army, Government 
Arsenals, Building trades, Coal mining (anthracite and bituminous), Dredge and 
tug-boat employees, Great Lakes, Farm labor, Harbor employees in New York City, 
Iron and stcel industry, Longshoremen, Metal mining, Metal trades (railroad shops), 
Navy and navy yards, Printers, Railroad employees, Seamen, Shipyards, and Street 
railway employees. Earnings in the manufacturing industries of the United States 
and in New York State are also shown. 

Cooney, P. A. anp McKinney, W. P.M. Necessary steps towards solution of indus- 
pp problems and high cost of living. Chicago, 112 South Michigan Ave., 1919. 
PP- 

The following steps, the authors believe, if properly taken, will lead to universal 
prosperity: “‘First—income tax: Present method of assessing this tax on corporate 
profits must be revised; Second—Labor earnings: All further increases in labor earn- 
ings must come from profits created by labor’s own increased productiveness; Third—- 
Increased production, efficient distribution: Every manufacturing organization should 
determine its most economical producing capacity and obtain it by properly reward- 
ing labor’s cooperation; Fourth—Reduced cost of living: Selling prices could be 
reduced in proportion to increased production to a point far below our present prices, 
and a prosperity far beyond our present dreams realized.’’ The method of accom- 
plishing each of these steps is considered. 
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Dayton ENGINEERING LaBoraTories Co. Trades training. Tool making; tool 
designing; pattern making; engineering; ignition: university cooperative courses. 
Dayton, [1919]. 16 pp. Illustrated. 

The purpose of this booklet is to show the way to acquire skill in a trade connected 
with the automotive and electrical industry. 

Emerson, Harrineton. The trafic cops and why the industrial conference will be a 
disappointment. New York, 30 Church Street, 1919. 15 pp. 

This essay, in which the author prophesied failure for the industrial conference 
called by President Wilson, chiefly because it was not fully representative, but als 
‘because it is attempting to force collective bargaining as to matters that in man\ 
cases not even individuals have the right to bargain about or to agree to,” was i: 
substance given as an address in New York on October 11, at a dinner of the Nationa! 
Association of Employment Managers. | 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. Americanization Committee. 1918-1920. 

A suggested program for Americanization. [Los Angeles, 1919.] 36 pp. 

Contains besides the general report on need of Americanization, the Home Teacher 
Act of California, suggestive outlines for seminars in Americanization, and suggested 
outlines for speakers on Americanization. 

Hansson, Stcrrip. Ett kvartssekel av Svenska bleck-o. pldtslayareférbundets historia, 
1893-1918. Stockholm, 1918. 104 pp. 

A historical sketch, based on original sources, of the first 25 years of the existence 
of the sheet and tin plate workers’ federation of Sweden. 


Heyve, Lupwie. Social-politics in the peace covenant and in the League of Nations. 
Translated by M. Elisabeth Benedixz. Amsterdam, 1919. 35 pp. 


Hicnens, W. L. The new spirit in industrial relations. Being an address delivered 
at the United Summer School, Swanwick, Derbyshire, 1919. London, Nisbet & Co. 
(Ltd.), 1919. 31 pp. 

The cure for the industrial ills from which we suffer, the author thinks, is not to be 
found in State trading, in guild socialism nor syndicalism, nor in copartnership, nor 
in Whitley councils, although all of these have their benefits to offer, but in a fuller 
realization of individual duties, which he considers the new spirit in industria! rela- 
tions. He says of this spirit: ‘‘It is in the idea that if we have rights we also have 
duties, and that it rests with each of us to see that these duties are faithfully and 
honestly carried out.”’ 

Hopexin, J. E., Eprror. Quakerism and industry. Being the er record of a conference 
of employers, chiefly members of the Society of Friends, held at Woodbrooke, nr. 

irmingham, 11th-14th April, 1918, together with the report issued by the conference. 
Darlington, The North of England Newspaper Co. ( Ltd.) [1918.| 152 pp. 

The conference was called by invitation sent to all members of the Society of 
Friends who, so far as could be ascertained, were employers of upward of 50 persons, 
the total number invited being 375. A great variety of industries was represented and 
the subjects considered included Wages, Security of employment, Working conditions, 
and Appropriation of surplus profits. Conclusions were reached that in regard to many 
of the matters referred to there is ample room for experiments; that ‘‘The conditions 
of modern industry allow scope for such experiment. Inthe main, however, conditions 
- must be determined for industries as units by collective agreements between repre- 
sentative associations. We believe it to be our duty to welcome and support this 
collective bargaining, to join the associations in our respective industries, and to seek 
through them to raise the standard of industry generally’; and that ‘‘In this connec- 
tion we suggest the desirability of giving full information as to wages, average costs, 
and average profits in the industry as a basis for effectual collective bargaining, and 
as a recognition of the public character of our industrial functions,’? 
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Hoer.e, Heven Curistene AnD Satrzperc, Frorence B. The girl and the job. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 266 pp. 


While the purpose of this book is to help teachers in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary schools and in the first years of the secondary schools in interesting pupils in their 
choice of a vocation, it contains so much accurate information and practical suggestion 
that it should be of value to all persons interested in the matter of the vocational 
guidance of girls, as well as to the girls themselves. It is made up chiefly from reports 
and interviews with people who have succeeded in their chosen occupations. Each 
occupation is treated concisely from the point of view of the opportunities presented 
to the average girl, and all are grouped under the headings of Office workers, Depart- 
ment store workers, Hotel workers, Agency work, Miscellaneous business opportuni- 
ties, The professional woman, Arts and the girl, The girl in industry, and The gir! in 
business. 

INSURANCE YEAR Book, 1918-1919. Forty-sizth annual issue. Lafe, casualty and 
miscellaneous; Fire and marine. Corrected to June 20, 1918. New York, The 
Spectator Co., 1918. 597, A-455, B-280, liv; 568, B-290, C-480, litt, respectively. 

The volume on Life, casualty, and miscellaneous insurance contains data referring 
to industrial insurance, workmen’s compensation, Labor laws, etc. 

JourNAL oF INpustTrRIAL Hyotene. Vol. 1, No.6. New York, The Macmillan ‘’o., 
October, 1919. pp. 261-322, 83-98. 

An article on Wage-earning women in war time: The textile industry, by Floreace 
Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers’ League, has special reference in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to woolen and worsted yarn, and in Rhode Island to 
the work of women at night. The data on which the article is based were collected by 
the National Consumers’ League under the direction of the Secretary of War. The 
complete results will be published as a United States Senate document under the title 
Wage-earning women in war time. Other articles are The relation of drug addiction 
toindustry, by Thomas 8. Blair, of the Pennsylvania Department of Health; Problems 
in the training of industrial nurses, by Anne H. Strong, Simmons College; and Blood 
examinations of trinitrotoluene workers, by George R. Minot, Harvard Medical 
School. 


Kaun, Orto H. Reprint of a memorandum as to certain aspects of the high cost of living. 
New York, September, 1919. 86 pp. 


KONFERENCEN MELLEM LEDELSERNE FOR DE FAGLIGE LANDSORGANISATIONER I 
svento, Norce og Danmark. Protokol. Copenhagen, Sept. 11-18, 1918. 84 pp. 
The series of resolutions adopted by this conference of the leaders of the Scandinavian 
trade-union movement at Copenhagen, September 11-13. 1918, met to consider matters 
oi common interest, were printed in the January, 1919, issue of the Monruty Lanor 

REVIEW, pp. 305, 306. 

Lasor CopartNersHip AssociaT1Ion. Memorandum on labor copartnership addressed 
to all joint bodies of employers and «mployees, and especially to joint standing indus- 
trial councils and interim reconstruction committees. London, 6, Bloomsbury 
Square, 1919. 4 pp. 


——— Speeches on profit sharing and labor copartnership by Lord Robert Cecil and J. R. 
Clynes, at the annual meeting, May, 1919. London, 1919. 24 pp. Price, $d. 


Maclver, R. M. Labor in the changing world. New York, E. P. Dulion & Co., 
1919. 280 pp. 


The present wage system, the author holds, is the root of industrial evil, and he 
believes that nothing less than a drastic revision of the whole industrial order « an 
prevent drift and chaos. This revision embodies the substitution of organized «o- 
operation for industrial conflict and disorganization. He believes that this is ihe 
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solution, which can and must be found for the three great industrial problems which at 
present demand our most earnest thought, namely: 

(1) How to absorb in the ordinary industries of peace, with as little dislocation and 
discontent as possible, the soldiers who have returned and the workers who have 
been engaged on war work; (2) How to remove the disintegrating conflict between 
labor and capital which was growing more and more bitter before the war; (3) How 
to increase the efficiency and productivity of industry, not only in order to make 
good the material ravages of war, but to provide those material resources on which- 
though not on them alone—depend the removal of the meray | mass of poverty and 
the re agg of that opportunity and leisure without which life remains tragical! y 
unfulfilled. 

The author believes that this isa day of big things—big industry which demands 
big purpose and involves big problems. He helieves that large-scale business, in 
relation with the social and economic conditions on which it depends, makes possible 
a wider view, a more constructive policy, through which “‘men may come to build 
what, in comparison with the present, may well be called the ‘great society’—not 
merely the great State, but that manifold life of coordinated and yet spontaneous 
activities which, instead of being dominated and in part repressed by a State devoted 
to the pursuit of power, will find in the State one of its essential organs.’’ In this 
new society education seems to be needed more than anything else—education which, 
without ignoring the advantages of efficiency, will include ‘social education; educa- 
tion in the character and needs of our society and in the real conditions on which 
its yreatness depends; education which makes plain the end behind the means, the 
idea and the forms of social welfare to which all economic activity should be sub- 
servient; education which, in short, can help men to live together as well as to work 
together.”’ 

Mopern Mepictne. Vol. 1, No. 6. Chicago, Modern Hospital Publishing Co., 
October, 1919. pp. 459-548. 

Medical supervision of students at Wisconsin, by C. R. Bardeen, dean of the medical 
school, Madison, Wis.; The University of lowa as a State medical center, by Harold 
Chamberlin; and Medical extension work, by Don K. Martin, executive secretary of 
the Ohio State Medical Association, present various phases of public health work in 
relation to educational institutions. The third of a series of articles o1 Uses of motion 
pictures in industrial diseases, by Leslie Willis Sprague, is presented; an article on 
Health service through employees’ mutual benefit association, by Bert Hall, describes 
the activities of this nature carried on by the Milwaukee Eiectric Railway & Light 
Co., Milwaukee; and an article by Dr. R. P. Albaugh deals briefly with Carbon 
monoxide poisoning—the toxicology, symptomatology, and treatment. In the depart- 
ment of public health and public welfare, etc., there are articles on The réle of ventila- 
tion in preventive medicine, by George Truman Palmer, New York State Commission 
on ‘entilation; Neighborhood organization v. tuberculosis by N. A. Nelson, Cincinnat; 
Antituberculosis League; and A critical survey of public health topics, by Jules 
Schevitz, Oklahoma Tuberculosis Association. Dr. James H. McBride has an article 
on The physician and human conservation, and John W. Trask, medical director, 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, contributes an account of the 
Medical and hospital treatment under the Federal compensation act. 


Mun ~~‘ W. Copartnership in industry. Industrial Reconstruction Council, London, 
1919. 15 pp. 

A lecture delivered before the Industrial Reconstruction Council on copartnership, 
especially in relation to systems of profit sharing. 

NATIONAL AssocraTION OF Woot MANuFAcTURERS. Bulletin, Vol. XLIX, No. 4. 
A quarterly magazine devoted to the interests of the national wool industry. Boston, 
October, 1919. pp. 303-390. 

Articles of especial interest to labor are Military argument for developing American 
wool industries, by Paul T. Cherington; A large corporation’s labor department to 
foster confidence between employer and employee, being an address hy William M. 
Wood; and How prices rose and fell in the (ivil War and the Great War. 
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Nationat Crvic FepEeRaTion. Commission on foreign inquiry. The labor situalion 
in Great Britain and France. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.,1919. 483 pp. 


This report, which portrays the larger phases of British and French industrial con- 
ditions at the present time, is reviewed on pages 127 to 129 of this issue of the MonrsaLy 
LaBor REVIEW. 


National Epucation Association. Commission on the emergency in education, 
Teachers’ salaries and salary schedules in the United States, 1918-19, by E. S. Evenden. 
Washington, 1919. 169 pp. Commission series No. 6. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Hours of work as related to output and 
health of workers. Metal manufacturing industries. Boston, July, 1919. 62 pp. 
Research report No. 18. 

This report is based on the replies to two questionnaires sent out, one in the latter 
part of 1917, the other in March, 1919, asking for details as to changes in hours and the 
effect upon production. Owing to the great variety of work in the metal-working 
industry, frequent changes in raw materials, and other variations in important factors 
affecting the output, it was not deemed possible to secure detailed statistical com- 
parisons of output before and after changes in hours, and the findings are based on the 
statements of manufacturers as to the effect of reduced hours on production. These 
statements were based usually either on plant records or manufacturers’ personal ob- 
servation and were verified in many cases by correspondence or by field work. On 
this basis, the results for the two inquiries were as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN OUTPUT FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS IN HOURS OF WouRK 
FOR PRINCIPAL HOUR GROUPS, 1917 AND 1919. 





— 
— 














i = 
Establishments in which output {| Employees in establishments in 
was— which output was— 
Changes in hours. - — 
In- | Main- De- | In- Main- De 
creased. tained. creased. creased. tained. creased. 

1917 | he = elds, i pe = 

Reduced to 48 hours. ......... 5 | 13 2B 37, 499 9, 167 9, 238 

Reduced to 50 hours. ......... 4) 28 34 3, 424 33, 349 33, 026 

Reduced to 52-524 hours. ..... 4 15 16 2, 006 31, 436 9, 934 

Reduced to 54 hours. ......... 2 17 33 825 22,185 14,197 

Reduced to 55 hours. . ........ 8 24 35 10, 724 8,478 23, 670 
1919. 

Reduced to 48 hours. ......... 1 5 34 3, 241 | 2,992 29, 363 

Reduced to 50 hours. ......... 2 10 25 1, 570 | 2, 334 14,650 

Reduced to 52-524 hours. .....|............ . | Reset 2,217 10, 552 

Reduced to 54 hours. .........|...........- 3 _ 4 REY 2,320 1,743 

Reduced to 55 hours. ........-)...........- 2 | megeen paid 139 3, 508 




















No formal conclusions are drawn, but as important facts brought out by the investi- 
gation the following are listed: 


1, A 50-hour week has proved efficient and practicable in a large number of metal 
manufacturing establishments. . 

2. A 48-hour week has proved practicable in a considerable number of establish- 
ments. 

3. The piece-rate system is more conducive to current efficiency of production than 
is the day-rate system. 

4. There is no clear-cut line below which a reduction in hours brings a practically 
uniform change in efficiency of production in different establishments. 


Another highly important consideration brought forward is the following: 


Much depends upon the degree of cooperation secured between the management 
and its workers. If full cooperation to attain the highest reasonaBle efficiency could be 
secured there can be little doubt that a 50-hour week could be generally adopted in 
the metal trades without serious loss of production. Several of the statements given 
in this report by manufacturers who maintained production when hours were shortened 
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refer tosuch cooperation. Likewise, the evidence indicates that under such conditions 

a 48-hour week could be made an economic schedule in a much larger proportion o/ 

estublishments than is now possible. 

NatTioNAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION. Report of the ninth annual generi/ 
council meeting held at Swansea, June 5 and 6, 1919. London, 8, St. Martin’s Plac: 
Trafalgar Square, WU 2, 1919. 106 pp. 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AssocIATION. Framingham Community Health and 1'u- 
berculosis Demonsiration. Committee on appraisal. Report. What has the 
demonstration done? Should it be continued? Framingham, Mass., October 
1919. 19 pp. 

Since January 1, 1917, the National Tuberculosis Association has been carryiny 
on an intensive experiment aimed at the control of tuberculosis, known as the Fram 
ingham Community Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration. The association hai! 
at its disposal $100,000, and the demonstration was planned to cover a three-year 
period ending January 1, 1920. In view of the fact that many phases of the prograi. 
would have been unfinished on that date, the National Tuberculosis Association, 
through the national committee in charge of the work, took steps to meet the following 
points of inquiry: (1) How much has the experiment or demonstration accomplished 
thus far? (2) In what measure has the work approached an answer to the problem 
originally set? (3) Would an extension of time for the demonstration be justifiable? 
This pamphlet contains the answer to these questions in the report of an appraisa! 
committee appointed through the cooperation of Surgeon General Blue of the United 
States Public Health Service. A continuance of the demonstration was recom 
mended, and a further appropriation of $100,000 has been made to carry on the wi rk 
for the year 1920. The recommendations and general plan of extension of the appraisa! 
committee were approved, with only minor changes. 

New Jersey STaTe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Bureau of State Research. A practic 
building program to meet the immediate and permanent needs of New Jersey industry. 
In “ New Jersey,’ Section 2, Vol. VI, No. 9. Newark, June, 1919. 20 pp. 
Consecutive. No. 17. 

Summarizes the results of a special investigation conducted by the New Jersey 
Department of Labor in the hope that it may prove suggestive as a solution of the 
municipal housing shortage. It is stated that one of the greatest handicaps in tlie 
solution of the problem has been that “Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
still follow tradition in talking of ‘houses’ for workers rather than confining their 
discussions to practical types of ‘housing’ for specific localities. What industry 
needs for its productive workers, and the community for its wage-earning citizens 
is that each family shall be assured pleasant. sanitary quarters, with enough privacy 
to insure self-respect and decent living standards and a stabilized rent which sha!! 
not consume more than a quarter of the breadwinner’s annual. income; or a house- 
purchase plan within the means of the average pay envelope. Light and air, modern 
conveniences, playgrounds for the children, and gardens for the adults must no longer 
be reckoned as luxuries to be taxed by private capital, but as community and indus- 
trial assets which should be within the reach of all.’’ The report treats of the following 
subjects: The housing shortage; A local problem; Housing v. houses; Land cosis 
dominant factor; Urban housing developments; Building construction and materials: 
Economic foundation; Types of model housing development; Methods of financing 
and Vinancial pian. 

——- —— Democracy in industry. Proceedings of conferences December 17, 1918, Janu- 
ary 28 and March 28,1919. In “ New Jersey”, Vol. V1, Nos. 4-6. Newark, January 
to March, 1919. Pp. 41-104. 

At these three conferences held at Newark, representatives of employers, employees, 
and the publie discussed plans and methods for securing better industrial relations 
and authorized an investigation by the Chamber of Commerce of the subject of repre- 
sentation in industry. 

Pax-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Report of the ginccomnes of the second 
congress, held at New York City, July 7 to 10, 1919. Washington, 407 A. F. of L. 


Building, 1919. 67 pp. 
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Parry, Juper. Industrial reconstruction in Government departments. A_ lecture 
delivered before the industrial reconstruction council, January 22, 1919. London, 
Nisbet & Co. (Ltd.), 1919. 16 pp. Price, 2d. 

Raceu, Josepn. Fguities of labor values. Sausalito, Calif., Oct. 14,1919. 15 pp. 

An endeavor to account for the pronounced labor unrest throughout the country. 
Rea, Samuev. Our railroad problem. How to settle it effectually in the public interest. 

Address before the savings bank section of the Amerwcan Bankers’ Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 1, 1919. [Philadelphia], 1919. 29 pp. 

In this address by the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. various sections 
of the Cummins railroad bill, including the labor provisions, are discussed. 
Ruoaps, Samuet H. The liability of railroads for personal injuries to their employees 

and their dependents. Lansing, Mich., May, 1919. 22 pp. 

A consideration of cases under the workmen’s compensation laws of the various 
States which come within the scope of the Federal compensation act, followed by an 
explanation of the defects and insufficiencies as developed by decisions of the courts, 
and the following suggested amendments: |. The abolishment of the defense of 
assimption of risk in all cases: The inclusion of all employees used interchangeably 
in moving both kinds of commerce; The avoidance of the possibility of injured 
employees or their dependents being deprived of the right to recover compensation 
under the workmen’s compensation laws of the State in case of accidental injuries. 
The author is legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
of the State of Michigan. 

RocKEFELLER Founpation. International Health Board. The contro! of hookworm 
disease by the intensive method, by H. H. Howard. New York, 1919. 189 pp. 
Chart. Illustrated. Publication No. 8. 

Sr. Puiire’s SETTLEMENT EpucaTion aNp Economics Researcn Society. The 
equipment of the workers. An inquiry into the adequacy of the adult manual workers 
for the discharge of their responsibilities as heads of households, producers, and citizens. 
London, George Allen & Unwin (Ltd.), 1919. 834 pp. 

This inquiry was begun in 1916 by a few persons who made the Y. M. ©. A. settle- 
ment in St. Philip’s Sheffield, their meeting place and center of investigation and 
later organized into the St. Philip’s Settlement Education and Economics Research 
Society. The purpose of the inquiry was to discover the extent of the ‘‘equipment ” 
of the adult manual workers of Sheffield. and the method was that of personal calis 
at the homes of representatives of each class of workers, classed roughly by sex, age, 
social stratum, and occupation. The interviews were designed to elicit, through 
questionnaires, accurate information in each case upon educational ideas, leisure, 
musical tastes, esthetic feelings, social and religious activities, reading, home, political 
ideas, root desires, and other data. The individuals thus studied were classed into 
three classes—the well-equipped, the inadequately equipped, and the mal-equipped. 
A number of the “‘extensive” studies reproduced from the completed questionnaires 
are given of each class. Two volumes supplementary to i ic present one are planned by 
the society to be issued during the next few vears, one on The education of the workere, 
and the other on The environment of the workers. 

SToNE, N. 1. Wages, hours and individual output. Reprinted from The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, September, 1919. 
26 pp. Publication No. 1326. 

Discusses The economic law of wages; Wages and labor costs: Relation of com- 
pensation to output—week work, piecework, the time and bonus system——and reaches 
the conclusion that while each of the systems discussed has its advantages and disad- 
vantages, eight general principles suggest themselves for our guidance, the first and 
last of which are: ‘“‘The workman is entitled to a living wage as a minimum compen- 
sation for his time and effort which he spends at the plant. Whatever the form of 
compensation, he must receive a basic wage measured by the time he spends at the 
plant at a rate suflicient to yield a living wage”; and ‘‘The worker should share in 
the benefits resulting from the introduction of improved machinery and -increased 
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efficiency. Whether this share should take the form of higher wages, shorter hours. 
or a share in the general profits, or in the specific savings resulting from the improve- 
ments, is a subject so large as to require separate treatment.” 

Stowe i, CHaries Jacos. The Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. A study in 


trade-union policy. Urbana, Iil., 1919. 143 pp. University of Illinois studies in 
the social sciences, December, 1918, vol. 7, No. 4. 


Mr. Stowell’s book is a continuation of his ‘‘ Studies in trade-unionism in the custom 
tailoring trade” published in 1913. The earlier monograph included the economic 
history of tailors’ unions and data concerning wages and conditions of labor among 
union tailors in 1912. The present study analyzes the policies and practices of the 
journeymen tailors’ union with regard to the most important problems connected with 
collective bargaining, helpers and apprentices, and jurisdictional questions. A final 
chapter indicates the more important economic effects of this policy upon the industry 
and the public. 

Warne, Frank Juian. Corporation finance and the wageworker. (Reprinted froin 


Vol. lexxv of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia, September, 1919. 8 pp. 


States that the so-called ‘“‘property investment” account and the alleged ‘‘capital 
obligations” account, asthey appear today on the books of transportation corporations, 
are useless as a iair measure of ascertaining the securities that have a just claim upon 
the earnings of the companies, statements that are verified by findings and rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The author believes that until a financial and corporate organization of industry is 
adopted by American industries that will represent the facts of investment as thev 
exist, the workers will continue to ignore the financial statements of those industri-s. 
A first reform necessary in thes: days, declares the author, is the abandonment oi 
past and present financial and corporate methods based on profits and the substitution 
therefor of those that show the actual facts in relation to social service. 

WATERBURY (CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Survey of price levels in Waterbury compared 


with other cities for various dates in 1919. Report of Committee. Waterbury, 
September, 1919. 64 pp. 


This report is noted on pages 203 to 206 of this issue of the Montuty Lazrox 
REVIEW. 


Weser, Gustavus A. Organized efforts for the improvement of methods of administra- 
tion in the United States. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1919. 891 pp. Insti- 
‘ute for Government research. Studies in administration. 


An account of organized agencies that have been established in recent years {or 
making scientific studies of problems of organization and administration with a view 
to bringing about more efficient methods in the conduct of public business. The 
scope of the work is limited to agencies, both official and unofficial, whose chief interest 
is the technique of administration, rather than the problems of politics, and which 
have for their immediate aim the bringing about of improved methods in public 
administration in the United States. There are included official and unofficial agen- 
cies for investigating the administration of particular cities, counties, and States. as 
well as the national administration. 

WitLtoueHBy, WILLIAM FRANKLIN. Government organization in war time andajter. A 


survey of the Federal civil agencies created for the prosecution of the war. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1919. 370 pp. Problems of war and of reconstruction. 


\ methodical statement and description, in 16 chapters, of the special war agencies 
of the Goverament and their operations. Chapters 9 and 10 set forth the action taken 
lyy the Government in the mobilization of labor. Chapter 9 deals with the first phase 
of the problem, viz, the determination of laber conditions; and chapter 10 with the 
s-cond phase of the problem, viz, the recruitment and direction of labor. Chapter 
16. headed ‘‘Conclusion,”’ is a brief but comprehensive summary and commentary on 
the industrial activities of the Government under the war emergency of 1917 and 1918. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


'The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
These bulletins are numbered consecutively beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they 
aiso carry consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial num- 
bering has been discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped 
all the bulletins which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A (ist 
of the reports and bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on 


application.) 


Wholesale Prices. 

Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 

Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 

Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 

Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1918. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail. prices, 1890 to 1911: Part Il—General tables. 
Bul. 10€ Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part 1. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II1—General tables, 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912, 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. e 
Bul, 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul, 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war, 
Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul. 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1918. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 

Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 

Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 135. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 

Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Bul, 146. Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt indusiry. 

Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 
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Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the tron and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914, 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Wages and bours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre 
liminary report. [In press.] 
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220. 
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247. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the 
United States. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proccedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States, 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. ; 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 
9-11, 1918. 
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Women in Industry. 
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Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour naximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working ‘ours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Bostor, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Women in the tead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
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264. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen's compensation laws of the United States. 
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countries 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
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Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Comunis- 
sions. | Limited edition. ] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Women in the lead industry. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine*building. (Revised.) [In 
press. ] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) [In press.]} 
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Conci3tiation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 
Bul 153. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in- 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. 

Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. ' 

Bul. 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

Bul. 148. Laber laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

Bul. 166, Labor legislation of 1914. 
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Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 

Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Bul. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States, 

Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916 

Bul. 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Sul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 

Bul. 246. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Bul. 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 

Bul. 258, Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. [In press.] 
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Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
countries. 


Vocational Education. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 147 Wages and regularity of empleyment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Bul. 162. Vocational educatioa survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Voeational education survey of Minneapolis. 
Bul. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the mannfacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories, 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 


Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber gouwds. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Logging camps and sawmills. 


‘Medicinal manufacturing. 


Meta! working, building and generai construction, railroad transportation, and ship 
building 

Mines and mining. 

O.fice employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation, 


Notr.——An index of Vol. IX (July to December, 1919) is being 
prepared and will be forwarded when issued, upon request. 
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